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-~ NELSON GOODMAN’S ‘LANGUAGES 
i OF ART’: A STUDY’ 


, Anthony Savile 
|, 
| PROFESSOR GoopMan’s Languages of Art is a study in the philosophy of 
‘language and the philosophy of art presented with the immaculate ele- 
‘gance and high sophistication we have come to expect of his work- 
‘Without a doubt it will swiftly establish itselt as a classic in these fields 
and cannot but leave its sharp imprint on the thought and work of those 
‘whose interests it explores. In an area in which it is not always easy to 
‘find sustained argument such a book is welcome and when, as here, 
argument is combined with great range of interest the welcome is 
doubly warm. 
As his main theme Goodman takes the nature and application of sym- 
bol systems, and in his delicate preparation and dissection of this topic 
“he fastidiously anatomizes some of the problems that have so long be- 
‘devilled the progress ot Aesthetics: representation, expression, the iden- 
- tity criteria of works of art, the difference between description and 
representation and the nature of the Aesthetic itself. Each of these in- 
^ vestigations has its own fruitful spin-off, and en passant we are treated to 
illuminating discussions of metaphor, invention, the cognitive aspects of 
emotional responses, the nature of computers and many another. Among 
such wealth it is impossible to pay tribute to more than a very few of ° 
Professor Goodman’s lusty brain-children, and I shall concentrate my 
attention on three areas in which I find myself somewhat reluctant to 
<accept the theories that Languages of Art advances: namely (a) Representa- 
(tion, (b) Expression, and (c) the Theory of Notation in its application to 
identity questions in the arts. 


i; I 

"REPRESENTATION 

4 (1) What relation holds between a picture and the objects it represents? 
` (2) What is there of philosophical interest to be said about the obvious 
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fact that a picture represents what it does in a particular way? These are 
two topics discussed under the heading of Representation, and it turns 
out that there is an intimate connexion between them. To start with, 
however, I shall approach Goodman’s theory as if the two questions 
were separable and only a little later on show in detail how they inter- 


connect. But for the sake of general understanding of the book it may . 
help to see the second question as ultimately concerned with the relation - 


between the physical make-up of the canvas and the representation it 
yields and the first as concerned with the relation between the re- 
presentation it yields and the world it represents. Following the order of 
Goodman's own exposition I shall move from the world to the canvas 
rather than, as might seem more natural, from the canvas to the world. 

(1) When a particular person is represented in a painting (henceforth 
“particular-representation’) there must be some relation that holds be- 
tween him and it to determine that it is he who is represented and not his 
brother. What is this relation? Not, as Goodman shows (3-5), the rela- 
tion of resemblance. For that is a one :many relation whereas representa- 
tion is primarily? one:one. Rather ‘the plain fact is that a picture, to 
represent an object, must be a symbol for it. A picture that represents an 
object refers to and, more particularly, denotes it. Denotation is the core 
of representation and is independent of resemblance.’ (5) Thus the picture 
I paint of Queen Elizabeth II must denote her, while there is no call for 
it to resemble her. What, then, are we to take the term ‘denote’ to 
mean? On inspection we see that ‘particular-representation’ has three 
features all stemming from the nature of denotation, and this informa- 
tion will help us to understand that term. 

(a) Representation admits of existential generalization. A picture of 
Julius Caesar does represent him; for there did exist such a man. But 
since there is no such god as Mars a picture cannot represent the God of 
War.’ Quite how such pictures are to be understood will emerge later 
on. (b) Representation abides by the principle of substitutivity. Given 
that James I of England was the same man as James VI of Scotland, John 
de Critz’s representation of James I is also a representation of James VI. 
(c) Given (a) and (b), it comes as no surprise to learn that if I paint a 
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person who is F, I have represented someone who is F, though I may not 7 
have represented him as F. Thus we may say Diirer's half-length por- `` 


trait of Frau Dürer represents an artist’s mother who was whole of body 
but we cannot by the same token say that Raphael’s picture of the satyr 
Marsyas is a picture of a follower of the Goddess Cybele; for satyrs do 
not exist. 

‘Denote’, then, turns out to be fully extensional in character and we 
might think that it could be understood in much the same way as we 
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understand the verb ‘to name’. But in fact this not only offends against 
the traditional usage of the term but also risks* severe distortion of 
Goodman’s position. Rather ‘denotes’ means ‘describes’ or ‘applies to’, 
and in consequence ‘representations are pictures that function in some- 
what the same way as descriptions’. (30) “The relation between a picture 
and what it represents is thus assimilated to the relation between a pre- 
dicate and what it applies to.’ (5) 

More than this Goodman does not tell us; but from the identification. 
of denotation with description, taken in its most natural sense, would 
emerge these theses about representation. The person a picture represents 
is the person it describes. Hence given the right sort of knowledge about 
the world we might expect to be able to tell who the picture represents 
once we recognize the descriptions it embodies. That Goodman might 
accept this is indicated by his saying (admittedly in a different context) 
that ‘to represent, a picture must . . . function in a system such that what 
is denoted depends solely on the pictorial properties of the symbol" (41). 
For if this is true where else but to the picture itself could we look for the 
description that determines who is represented? And if we accept this 
and also believe that representation is basically a one:one relation we 
shall conclude that a correct reading of a representational picture ought 


to enable us to decide which, if any, of a number of candidates for re- 


presentation by a picture that picture in fact represents. 

Goodman nowhere seeks to justify his position in detail, so before 
making any critical remarks it is well to see just how plausible it is to 
hold that such claims as these ought to emerge from any correct account 
of particular-representation. 

When I.represent a particular person in a picture rather than simply 
paint someone or other, it is likely to be of importance that the spectator 
should be able to identify whoever it is that I represent. If he can’t, then 
the point of my work is lost inasmuch as it is dependent on being a re- 
presentation of that individual. Now in general I want to be able to. 
convey the identity of the man represented without having to write on 
the frame ‘Amenhotep IV’ or “Gustave Flaubert’, for if I need recourse 
to an external label like this the immediacy of my work disappears just 
as the immediacy of a joke may disappear if it has to be explained to an 
uncomprehending audience. In order, then, that immediacy of recogni- 
tion be achieved what I need to do is not to indicate by a caption that the 
picture is assigned fo my subject but rather to make clear who my sub- 


_ ject is by describing in sufficient detail what sort of person he is and by 


relying on context together with the indubitable fact that people are 
highly differentiated and easily distinguishable from one another to 
produce the correct fit. With this reflexion in mind one might well 
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come to believe that representation is assimilable to description and that 
the consequences of this view which we have just noted are fully accept- 
able. Moreover we should also say that pictures that offer descriptions 
which no one fits are not representations at all. And we saw that this is 
what happens when fictional characters are portrayed. 

Unfortunately, though, this argument is not powerful enough to 
establish more than that we ought often to be able to recognize who a 
picture represents from looking at it. It does nothing to show that re- 
presentation is in essence a sort of description, and the following con- 
siderations should convince one that there is a great deal to be said 
against such a view. 

(i) A painter who draws a picture of me does not thereby represent my 
identical twin. In a developed form of the analogous treatment of names 
as descriptions it is customary to introduce at this point an identity- 
predicate in the expansion of a name (“Trumanizes’ or ‘Pegasizes’ being 
the examples that spring to mind), but without needing to argue the 
linguistic case we should recognize that there is no available pictorial 


_ analogue of such a predicate. Goya’s self-portrait may reveal him to us 


as a wearer of glasses, with dark eyes and a full head of hair, reveal him 
to us in far greater detail than will any verbal description we can give of 
him; but one thing we cannot read off the picture is that it represents a 
man who Goya-izes, nor would we expect any artist to know how to 
represent such a man. But in the absence of some such piece of machinery 
as this we have no idea how we may distinguish between a picture of 
me and a picture of my identical twin, and this makes it seem that to 
understand representation we shall have to supplement the element of 
description from elsewhere. 

(ii) Even if we accept that I determine whom a description picks out 
by seeing who fits it, it is plainly false that to represent a person I must 
give a pictorial description that applies to him, at least if, as Goodman 
sometimes seems to suggest, ‘applies to’ means anything like ‘is true of’. 
For there are whole forms of art, e.g. cartoon and caricature, where a 
man is represented by. means of a false or misleading description. More 
staidly, we might also point out that Wohlgemuth’s illustrations to the 
Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493 offer us perfectly genuine representations 
of both Damascus and Mantua even though the same inaccurate wood- 
cut is used for both cities.® 

Anyone sympathetic to Goodman’s view will say that these difficulties 
stem directly from my taking ‘denotes’ to mean ‘applies truly to’, and 
that with a less brutal interpretation of that term they may be avoided. 


- But what alternatives are there which do not severely curtail the force 


of the description thesis? If we understand by ‘denote’ that the picture is 
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meant to be taken as describing its subject, even though it may do so 
inaccurately, we need a way of assigning the picture to the subject that is 
independent of the description that the picture contains. And this surely 
weakens the thesis. Or again if we interpret it to mean that in a parti- 
cular social context the available pictorial description, even though not 
totally accurate, can only be taken as a description of one particular in- 
dividual, we are still faced with the difficulty that a social context cannot 
guarantee the uniqueness of any of its contents. Hence we again have no 
way of pinning a representation on to one rather than another of two 
similar contenders who appear in the same context. Yet this is a sine qua 
non of a correct account of particular-representation. 

(iii) However this may be, a third objection, applicable to all of these 
alternatives, takes us nearer to the heart of the matter. If Goodman's 
theory is correct, we must be able to learn that a pictorial symbol S 
yields a description F without saying that S has been assigned to an 
individual a and that because a is F, S yields an F-description. Yet how 
else could we arrive at the correlation we need between symbols of type 
S and their related descriptions? For we learn that the correlation in 
question is always conventional in nature (10), and without at an early 
stage allowing that some pictures’ are assigned to individuals as conven- 
tionally representing them we could never understand what descriptions 
to read off them. Yet if particular-representation is treated simply as one 
or another form of description, this conventional connexion could never 
be picked up and we could never even begin to understand representa- 
tive pictures. 

At the very least these criticisms cast some doubt on Goodman's 
ability to.explain representation as he wants to; but the main challenge 
that he has to meet is to explain how we are to recognize what descrip- 
tion a particular picture offers us, how we are to know with what 
descriptions in mind we are to scan the world in determining what 
object it is that the artist represents. With an adequate answer to this 
question Goodman thinks that we shall have all the material on hand. 
that we need to understand both particular-representation and other 
forms of depiction, in particular fictional pictures and what one might 
call general pictures (a man ploughing, or a whale basking and so on), so 
we need to know what he has to say on this topic. And that takes us to 
the second question about representation that I raised at the start. 

(2) The point of departure is to notice that I never merely represent 
someone in a picture; Nifio de Guevara, say, or Wellington, or Christ. 
To represent them I always have to depict them in some way or other 
(representation-as); Nifio de Guevara as Cardinal, Wellington as a boot 
(a Gillray cartoon), or Christ as a corpse. And to say that a picture re- 
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_ presents x can always be filled out with some expression of the form ‘as 

an F’ or ‘as F’. Whereas ‘the picture represents Guevara’ is a relational 
sentence of the form aRb Goodman tells us that ‘the picture represents 
Guevara as Cardinal’ is a compound sentence whose atoms are (1) ‘the - 
picture represents Guevara’ and (2) ‘the picture represents . . . as Car- 
dinal’, which we are to see as a straightforward subject-predicate sentence 
of the form Fa. Thus El Greco’s Nifio de Guevara is a Cardinal-picture, 
Gillray’s Wellington is a boot-picture (or in this case more complicatedly 
a man-as~a-boot-picture), and Mantegna’s Christ a corpse-picture. Pre- 
dicates of this complex form I shall call Goodman-predicates or Good- 
man-descriptions. 

Since Goodman-predicates spell out for us the descriptive content of a 
picture it is now easy to see wherein lies the intimate connexion I earlier 
referred to between problems (1) and (2). Ifa picture represents someone 
by denoting him, and if denoting is explained in terms of describing, 
then since the descriptions a picture yields are generated by the way the 
picture represents-as treatment of this notion in terms of Goodman- 
predicates will collect all the information we need to determine who it 
is the picture represents. Our understanding of particular-representation 
is thus dependent on our ability to understand representation-as. And 
this understanding the introduction of Goodman-predicates is meant to 
effect. 

Further, with the help of such predicates we can treat fictional depic- 
tions (depictions with null denotation) as a subset of those pictures whose 
Goodman-descriptions pick out no one or nothing in the world. And 
general pictures (those with multiple denotation) we could see as those 
with whose significant Goodman-descriptions many people or things 
comply and which could not therefore be particular-representations. So 
with Goodman-predicates at our disposal much ground may be covered. 
How then are we to understand them? For they are clearly denizens ofa 
linguistic world that is not our own. 

- First, they are unbreakable one-place predicates (21). ‘Unbreakable’ in 
the sense that “we cannot reach inside any of them and quantify over 
parts of them’. To say that I have painted a Pickwick-picture does not 
imply that Mr. Pickwick exists. And secondly, these predicates embody 
just the information that is available to view within the picture they 
apply to. Thus because Las Meninas represents Velazquez as painting a . 
portrait we may say that it is a Velazquez-painting-a-portrait-picture. 
But because his royal subject, Philip IV, is not seen in the picture (not 
directly anyway, but of this more anon), and therefore not represented- 
as in any way, we shall not say that it is a Philip-IV-picture. Another 
reason for making this same claim may be found in the remark that what 
° 8 
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is denoted by a picture depends solely on its pictorial properties (42). 
This leads us to see the information as to who or what a picture represents 
ds an output of a conventionally established system whose input is a 
certain arrangement of colours. Run through the system the input deter- 
mines a description, and the picture denotes (and hence represents) who- 
ever the description fits. Now since a Goodman-predicate has to be 
correlated with the colours on the canvas that provide the input for that 
description, the output can only give us an interpretation of what we can 
see on the canvas. Hence the Goodman-predicates embody just the 
information that is.available to view within the picture. 

Now in no way does Goodman claim that representation-as is to be 
analysed in terms of Goodman-predicates. And of course it isn’t. But they 
are meant to explain representation-as by showing in a schematic way 
how the passage is made from the physical colours on the canvas to a 
description of the person whom the canvas represents. And if this pro- 
gramme is to be successful, it will obviously have to satisfy at least the 
following four demands, demands which we may call conditions of 
adequacy for Goodman’s theory. 


CA 1. Any representative picture must yield Goodman-predicates that enable us 
to understand the total representative content of that picture. 

CA 2. The Goodman-predicates that yield that understanding must derive from a 
colour-input that can be located at some point on the canvas. 

CA 3. The Goodman-predicates that yield that understanding must be finitely 
long. 

CA 4. To arrive at the answer to the question: Who does this picture represent? 
we may appeal only to Goodman-predicates that satisfy the conditions CA 1 
to CA 3.9 


Now by applying Goodman’s theory to the example I have already 
introduced I shall inquire whether these conditions of adequacy can in 
fact be met, and I shall suggest that they cannot. For my present purposes 
the features of Las Meninas that we need to bear in mind are these. It 
represents Velazquez painting a portrait for which we are to understand: 
that Philip IV and his consort are sitting. We do not, however, see them 
either in the picture or in the picture that Velazquez is painting. Of that 
picture we only see the rear, though the courtiers can see what the 
artist has on his canvas. On the other hand we do see the reflexion of the 
royal couple in a mirror hanging on the far wall of the gallery. All this 
_ information is essehtial to our understanding the representational content 
of Las Meninas, so somehow there must be an appropriate Goodman- 
predicate that will retail any of the bits of information that I have just 
rehearsed. So let us ask how in Goodman’s language we shall say that 
we see the King in the mirror. 
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We have already seen that we must not say that Las Meninas is a 
Philip-IV-picture, for that predicate is reserved for another situation. So 
we might think to call it a mirror-image-of-Philip-IV-picture. That is 
more attractive, but none the less unclear. For suppose Las Meninas were 
rather differently constructed than it in fact is: suppose we were to see in 
it Velazquez looking into a mirror on the right-hand wall of his studio 
and that we could also see the front of the picture of the King which he 
is engaged in painting. To explain how he manages to paint the King in 
this way we have to recognize that he can see the King in the mirror 
(and it only requires an assumed change in the court etiquette of the 
seventeenth century to make the situation quite natural), but since the 
King is still to be understood as seated where we stand we shall not 
expect to be able to see his image. Nevertheless to understand the picture 
we must say that it represents a mirror image of the King, for unless we 
do say this we cannot understand what is going on. How, then, in 
Goodman’s language could we distinguish this mirror image from the 
one we see in Las Meninas as it really is? 

An obvious move would be to insert into the Goodman predicate at 
some point a clause indicating by whom the image is seen. In the work 
as we have it Las Meninas is a mirror-image-of-Philip-IV-seen-by-the- 
spectators-picture. In my imaginary version it is a mirror-image-of- 
Philip-IV-seen-by-Velazquez. Well and good. But then how do we 
now account for the difference between the real picture in which the 
courtiers do not see the mirror on the wall and my imaginary version of 
it in which they do? For my version surely is, as I have described it, a 
mirror-image-of-Philip-IV-seen-by-the-spectators-of- Velazquez - 
painting-picture, and that description also fits Las Meninas as it really is. 
Only the spectators are different in the two cases and so are the pictures 
which are the objects of their contemplation. 

Perhaps there is no difficulty here. After all I am trading on an ambi- 
guity of reference in the phrase ‘Velazquez painting’, and in Goodman’s 
‘language this ambiguity can surely be avoided. We need to point out 
that in one case it refers to Las Meninas itself and in the other to the 
picture of Philip IV on which the artist is working; and the way to do 
this is to say that the former is a mirror-image-of-King Philip-seen-by- 
the-spectators-of-Las~Meninas-picture, and the latter is a mirror-image- 
of-Philip-IV-seen-by-the-spectators-of-the-artist s-portrait-picture. 

But now isn’t CA 3, the condition of finite length, threatened? For 
‘Las Meninas’ is a proper name, and (30 fnt.) must be eliminable in terms 
of a description. Clearly the appropriate description is its Goodman- 
description. Yet we have seen that to state the appropriate Goodman- 
predicate for a part of the picture we need to refer to the whole. Conse- 
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quently to describe the part we shall have to describe the whole, and. 
since the description of the whole involves giving descriptions that fit 
its parts we shall find we have an algorithm for writing Goodman- 
predicates that is not always guaranteed to produce an output of finite 
length. So in some cases either we cannot give a Goodman-description 
that satisfies the condition of understanding (CA 1) or if we can, it will 
have to be infinitely long and hence offend against the condition of 
finite length (CA 3). 

The natural response to make here is to point out that my difficulty 
depends on accepting the dubious assimilation of names to descriptions. 
With this I agree but would point out that once this assimilation is re- 
jected the need to produce Goodman-descriptions of paintings in order 
to determine who they represent would then disappear. And since it is 
largely for this purpose that Goodman-predicates are introduced there 
would be nothing gained by distinguishing between names and descrip- 
tions and thereby saving the Goodman-predicate. 

Be this as it may, there remain a number of other difficulties in the 
notion of Goodman-predicates besides that connected with their length. 
One of them is this: how are we to indicate that we, the spectators of 
Eas Meninas, are not represented in the picture, whereas the spectators of 
Velazquez’s portrait are? For as we have developed the predicate we both 
appear to be there mentioned. And if the Goodman-predicate is sup- 
posed to tell us what and only what is on view in the picture it describes 
it looks as if it commits itself as much to our own availability to view as 
to that of Philip IV’s courtiers. 

Remembering that Goodman-predicates are unbreakable only in so 
far as we cannot quantify into them from outside, we might think to 
meet this threat by placing some restriction on internal quantification 
too: perhaps by saying that the first term of the predicate is the only one 
that tells us what is represented in the picture. But obviously this won't 
do, for even if one knew what was to count as a first element, one would 
leave oneself unable to express the fact that many pictures represerit 
situations which involve polyadic relations. If Las Meninas shows Velaz- 
quez painting a picture, the prohibition of inferring to the availability 
of the second term of the relation would leave us unable to distinguish 
between our actually seeing the picture that is painted and merely 
inferring its existence as we infer that of the King. 

I am not suggesting that there is no answer to this difficulty. Indeed 
there is. We describe what we see in the picture and explain that to 
understand it we have to infer things from what we do see. And perhaps, 
as John Heintz has suggested to me, all this could be written out as a 
complex predicate using modal operators of various scope in laying out 
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this information.!° But although this clearly is the direction in which we 
are forced, it has little to do with Goodman-predicates as they are pre- 
sented in the book. For in order to explain what shape these predicates 
have we are pushed back on to the ordinary language of representation 
and the inferences we have to make from it to understand the paintings - 
we describe. And since this is so we should not expect both to satisfy the 

various conditions of adequacy that are imposed on Goodman’s theory 

of representation-as and at the same time, as we must, regard the des- 

criptions that the theory offers us as somehow fundamental to our under- 

standing: of representation. 

To date my comments have only ianed the claim that Goodman’s 
theory can always meet CA 1 and CA 3, but it is important to notice 
that Las Meninas presents difficulties in respect to CA 2 and CA 4 as well. . 
To decide that what we see on the wall is a mirror-image of the King 
and not a painting of him we have to make an inference to the existence 
of Philip IV outside the picture, sitting for the portrait that Velazquez is 
painting. But here we have to move outside the canvas to identify some- 
thing in the picture, and this sort of move has to be forbidden if CA 2 
is to be satisfied. If this is so, the effect will be to deprive us not only of 
the information we need to say what sort of a thing part of the picture 
represents (a mirror) but more radically who a particular image in the 
picture represents. For in order to conclude that the artist in the picture 
is Velazquez himself I have to know whom the mirror reflects, namely 
the King. This I can infer from independently recognizing the King’s 
daughter, the Infanta Margarita, among the courtiers; but without 
moving from her to her father and from him to the mirror, and then 
confirming this inference by moving from the mirror back to the King 
and from the King to his court painter, who happens to be Velazquez, I 
cannot arrive at a well-confirmed judgement that Velazquez has re- 
presented himself in his work. Thus if I cannot identify the object on the 
far wall as a mirror, it looks very much as if the Goodman-predicates 
we have are not sufficiently rich to enable us always to do what we want 
to, namely to understand who it is that representative pictures represent 
(CA 4). 

Consequently even if we waive my earlier difficulties about the pas- 
sage from description to representation, from the understood description 
to the world, the second half of Goodman's theory that takes us from 
- the canvas to the description is not sufficiently strong to complete the 
task it sets out to perform. Quite what strengthening Goodman could 
allow consonant with his theory I do not know, but,it should be 
apparent that a number of matters will need attention before all is 
securely fixed in its proper place. 
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II 
EXPRESSION 
Just as representation is one mode of symbolization so expression is 
another, the key to which is found in these three conditions (95): 


If a expresses b, then (i) a possesses or denotes b 
(ii) this possession or denotation is metaphorical 
(iii) a refers to b 


Condition (i). What do a and b stand for? About that there is little 
doubt. We are ‘instructed (46) to ‘confine “express” where reference is 
to a feeling or other property’; so it is properties that constitute the 
range of the variable b, though when pressed Goodman will say that 
consistent nominalism forces us to speak of predicates rather than pro- 
perties. And it emerges (85) that the letter a stands in for symbols; it is 
they that express feelings; but as the Introduction warns us, ‘symbol’ is 
a very colourless term covering ‘letters, words, texts, pictures, diagrams, 
maps, models and more’. 

Ifa symbol a expresses a feeling b, then a is denoted by the predicate b. 
Denotation, we must assume, is the same relation as that so central to 
representation, possession being merely its inverse, and here, as there, 
we must understand it as the relation that holds between a predicate and 
the object (here a symbol) it applies to. This naturally leads us to ask (A) 
whether we can in fully general fashion treat expression in terms of 
predication, and if we do, (B) whether we shall want to say that it is 
symbols, even understood in the colourless way ‘Goodman presents 
them, to which the appropriate predicates are attached. 

(A) It is not difficult to find many cases which Goodman’s thesis seems 
to fit. We may indicate that a storm-picture by Ruysdael expresses 
gloom by saying that it is gloomy: similarly a carousel-picture by Pis- 
sarro may express gaiety and be a gay picture. In other cases, however, 
it is surely or at least highly unnatural to indicate expression in this way. 
Thus Rembrandt’s well-known etching of the Crucifixion expresses 
despair although we would not happily say that the etching is despairing 
—let alone desperate; and although contemporary theory claimed that 
the Baroque gigue expressed heat and eagerness" it is doubtful whether 
that dance is hot and eager. In the worst of cases this may suggest that 
our willingness to predicate is no more than an occasional consequence of 
expression and not an invariably constituent of it, and at best it suggests 
that the effective scope of the thesis (A) and hence condition (i) is nar- 
rower than it ought to be if we accept that Goodman’s aim is to state a 
general theory of expression in art. 
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(B) Leaving this matter on one side, can we say that it is symbols that 
have the properties in question? That they should is, as we shall see, of 
crucial importance for the theory, but that they do is anything but plain. 
For the most part—or at least in a very large number of cases—a picture 
expresses what it does because some figure (or figures) within the picture 
are expressive. Ruysdael’s canvas, for example, is expressive because the 
clouds are expressive, and many a Pietà expresses compassion because the 
represented Christ expresses compassion. Yet in the most natural sense 
of the word ‘symbol’ we should be reluctant to say that either those 
clouds or the Christ as they appear in such works are symbols. That 
word attaches more to the patches of colour by which the clouds or 
Christ are represented, and those patches of colour are not (or not 
normally) what we think of as expressive. Expression is generally carried 
by the representation and not by the symbols that carry it. 

To this Goodman might respond that there is another perfectly good 
use of ‘symbol’ in which the clouds or the person we see in the picture is 
a symbol: namely the sense which allows us to say that they symbolize 
sadness or compassion or despair. And it might be that if this use is 
understood aright, we may hope to analyse expression in the way sug- 
gested. For the moment I shall leave in the air just what sense of ‘symbol’ 
is involved here, discussing that when I talk about the reference that 
appears in condition (ili), but it is worth pointing out that if this move 
is made, a certain undesirable ambiguity will appear in the analysis of 
expression that we are given. 

I have suggested that much expression is to be understood in terms of 
the expression proper to represented figures in the painting. But some is 
not. A canvas can be sombre without a particular image in the canvas 
being sombre. Now here we would say that the picture as a whole is 
expressive. So, following Goodman, we shall take the picture as a whole 
as the symbol. But we shall later see that Goodman tends to identify the 
picture with its pictorial characteristics (the colour patches out of which 
it is constituted), so here ‘symbol’ would refer to the composite patch of 
colour that the picture is. Thus to maintain the view that what the pre- 
dicates involved in expression are predicates of is symbols, we should be 
forced into using that word in two different ways, once of images and 
once of the colour structure that constitutes the picture. And this Good- 
man’s theory never brings out. 

As it is, then, even pending an account of reference to explain ‘symbol’ 
we have some reason to doubt whether denotation has such an important 
part to play in the explanation of expression as Goodman suggests; and 
if this doubt is well-founded, condition (ii), which merely provides a 
gloss on the sort of denotation that is involved, is threatened a fortiori. 
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However, in the absence of an alternative theory which dispenses with 
denotation altogether it is unclear how much weight these tentative 
remarks can bear, and that makes it important that something should be 
said about the demand that the denotation in question should be meta- 
phorical. 

Condition (ii). A storm-picture by Ruysdael may express sadness. But 
it isn’t literally sad, for only sentient beings and events are that (50). 
Rather it is figuratively sad. The possession of the predicate by the pic- 
ture is metaphorical. Now it might strike one that there is some difficulty 
in reading this condition since Goodman frequently talks as if (e.g. 70 
fnt.) either the denotation-relation must be understood in a new way 
(as metaphorically-denoting rather than literally-denoting) or else that 
the predicate replacing the variable b of Goodman’s schema is not 
literally b at all but a version of it that we might write as ‘metaphorically- 
b’. Yet on either of these interpretations expression itself is bound to 
become unwelcomely opaque. 

On the first reading we would have to face the fact that there just is no 
such relation between an object and a predicate such as metaphorically- 
denoting or being metaphorically-true-of. And to suggest there is would 
not fit Goodman’s own account of metaphorical truth, which employs 
exactly the same notion of application as does his account of literal 
truth. On the other hand it would be uncongenial to suppose that in the 
metaphorical usage of language new predicates are introduced different 
from those over which the variable b of the explanandum ranges, for 
then in conditions (i) and (iii) that bound variable would not pick up the 
metaphorical-predicates that we have invented. In a word, we should 
not be able to explain the expression of literal-sadness by way of the 
possession of metaphorical-sadness. 

Goodman’s answer to this puzzle is found in his theory of metaphor 
(70-80), which provides us with a third way of reading the second limb 
of the explanation. Briefly, a predicate F is applied metaphorically to an 
object o when F has been acceptably projected on to o from an area in 
which o does not itself belong. The projection to a new realm is carried 
out under some sort of guidance given by the rules for the correct usage 
of that predicate in its home territory. So provided that we can find a 
new territory of application for the predicates that are involved in ex- 
pression by way of condition (i), we shall not need to invent new modes 
of denotation or new sorts of predicates to understand condition (ii), the 
condition of metaphor. For that only a new territory is needed, and this 
Goodman thinks he has secured (or so at least I read him) by insisting 
that it is symbols that express. And now we see how important it is for 
Goodman to sustain the view that it is symbols that express. For it is only 
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by relying on their provision of new territory that the figurative aspect 
of denotation can be brought in to clarify expression. 

Recalling from the earlier discussion that if symbols do express they 
must in large part be thought of as the figures represented in the paint- 
ing, it is doubtful whether a new territory really has been established 
over which the appropriate predicates can now range. For when we say 
that Christ is compassionate, or that a T’ang horseman is majestic, or 
that an early Tuscan Madonna is serene we are applying these predicates 
of expression to exactly what they are applied to in life, namely to 
people. Yet if this is correct, then the condition of their being meta- 
phorical applications of these predicates is not satisfied, and we have 
cases of expression that do not fit Goodman’s scheme. 

To maintain his position here Goodman will have to say that all the 


words used in the Goodman-descriptions that give us the pictorial con- 


tent of expressive pictures are used figuratively. But this is surely not 
true. When I say that Las Hilanderas represents a spinning-wheel in 
motion or that the Arnolfini wedding portrait represents a pair of 


-wooden sandals I am not using the words ‘spinning-wheel in motion’ or 
g P g 


‘pair of sandals’ in a metaphorical way, but quite literally. And Good- 
man himself must think so too if he is to hold that what a picture re- 
presents is what it describes; for if the words used in Goodman-predi- 
cates turned out to be metaphorical, how would they ever pick out 
objects in the world to which they apply only when taken literally? So 
on this score it looks as if the appeal to the theory of ai in the 
clarification of expression does not succeed. 

This may of course result not so much from the falsity of the general 
doctrine of expression but from some unnoticed defect in the particular 
theory of metaphor here expounded and used. So in order to show that 
the claim should be rejected we would need to have available broader 
considerations about expression indicating its independence of metaphor. 
And as I see it there are two reflections that may support the more 
general suspicion. 

(i) Might it not look as if we force too great a discontinuity on our 
attitudes to the arts and our attitudes to life itself if we invoke metaphor 
to elucidate expression? Goodman, well in the humanistic tradition of 
the Renaissance, is rightly insistent on the continuity between the two; 
but if we cannot see in the arts the expression of feelings that inform our 
lives except by way of metaphor, then is not this continuity imperilled? 
How, for example, could the despair of a picture ever be, as surely it 
sometimes is and contingently might always be, the despair of the artist 
himself that is expressed if we are to think of the language of art as 
necessarily figurative at this point? Of course some causal relation be- 
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tween one’s feelings and the work one makes is what one would first 
appeal to, but just why does the line of causality run through metaphor? 
That at least would need a lot of explaining, and sounds unnatural. 

(ii) More positively, do we not have an alternative account of expres- 
sion that fits many of Goodman’s paradigms without requiring us to 
appeal to figurative language? Ruysdael’s storm expresses gloom, and 
Pissarro’s carousel gaiety, because these works present the world in a 
light akin to that in which we may see it when we ourselves are sad or 
gay. It is a truism that we tend to project our emotions on to our percep- 
tion of the world and that in despondency, joy and fear, say, we may see 
the same objects in a very different light. And surely this well-known 
projection is something of which the artist can make use in constructing 
the expressive aspects of his work. In representing a world whose 
character is unmistakably that which we would tend to see when sad or 
gay the artist has no reliance on metaphor, and to the extent that a 
theory of this kind does explain expression metaphor is redundant.” 

Condition (iii). Sometimes we talk of works of art in a metaphorical 
vein where expression is far from our minds. The Leonardo cartoon cost 
the earth: Tristram Shandy is heavy going: the later Toscanini’s Beethoven 
gallops along breathlessly. So if expression is partially to be explained by 
way of a metaphorical denotation, some restriction on the metaphorical 
predicates that indicate expression is needed. The suggestion is that the 
symbols that are metaphorically denoted by the predicate should refer 
to it as well as possess it; and here we come back to the issue of symboli- 
zation that I left hanging in mid-air a little way back, for that is now 
picked up and explained in terms of reference. So just what sense are we 
to give to ‘reference’ here? 

About this notion we are not told very much; but making use of the 
general connexion between symbolization and reference (s), we might 
suggest that it is akin to the reference of the dog in Jan van Eyck’s picture 
to faithfulness or of the wooden sandals to humility. Here we do 
naturally say that the dog stands for faithfulness, and the shoes for | 
humility, and it would not be so very strained to say that these things 
stand for or refer to the predicates ‘faithful’ and ‘humble’. Then we 
could say that the dog would be a symbol for and refer to the predicate 
‘faithful’ and so on, the various references to be recognized by way of 
conventional correlation made between represented objects and the 
particular predicates they refer to, or symbolize. 

This certainly fits the remark that Goodman makes to the effect that 
reference, unlike possession, is not an intrinsic feature of a system but 
depends on the particular system in effect (53), and it does strongly 
accord with one common use of the verb ‘symbolize’ in our discourse 
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about art. However, if it were the sense of ‘refer’ or ‘symbolize’ that is 
here employed, we should come very close" to saying that the dog in 
the picture expresses faithfulness and that the wooden sandals express 
humility. Yet this is clearly not the case; and because it is not the case 
we must look for some other explanation of ‘refer’ than this very natural 
one. 

Such an alternative Goodman offers us when he talks about exempli- 
fication (52-57), a complex notion constructed out of possession and re- 
rerence. Here we get a situation very different from that just outlined, 
and since there is no question of our having misunderstood the notion 
of possession it must be a different notion of reference that explains the 
variations. When my tailor shows me a swatch of material he is showing 
me a sample of the cloth my suit will be made of. The swatch exempli- 
fies some of the properties my suit will have. The sample has a particular 
texture and pattern which it will share with my suit; on the other hand 
the sample is square, but my suit is not. Now the reason that the swatch 
does exemplify the texture and pattern of my suit but not its shape is 
because the swatch is used to refer to the texture, but not used to refer to 
the shape. “The swatch exemplifies only those properties that it both has 
and refers to’ (53). This, then, gives us the sense of ‘reference’ in terms of 
which expression and perhaps symbolization is to be understood. And 
we see that the examples encapsulate the following information: 


1. An object may refer to a property it does not in fact possess. But it can only 
exemplify a property if it does possess it. 

2. What an object refers to is a function of its use in a particular context. 

3. An object refers to a property by bringing the attention of a viewer (or hearer) to 
the presence of that property in some other object, e.g. the texture of the suit I 
shall receive, or the shape of the car that will be delivered to me (53 fnt.). 


It is this last feature that distinguishes this notion of reference from the 
more usual one which we saw Goodman could not accept, and it is this 
feature that we must rely on in marrying reference to expression. But 
does it really help us at all? To me at least it appears to introduce a 
feature into the analysis of expression that quite undermines the whole 
undertaking. It suggests that when a picture expresses sadness it does so 
by way of being an exemplar of some predicate, by exemplifying a 
(metaphorically applied) property. Yet if this were true, our interest in 
the expression of a picture would lie in knowing what sort of thing to 
expect of some other objects or situations than that which the picture 
portrays. Somehow the picture would be showing us what other in- 
stances of ‘sadness’ or ‘gaiety’ would be like. But to understand the ex- 
pression of a picture we have already to know this, and to count a pic- 
ture’s expressive qualities as features that are relevant to its appreciation 
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and understanding we have to be interested in them not for their infor- 
mativeness about other situations but in themselves. And it is this aspect 
of expression that Goodman’s idiosyncratic account of reference makes 
incomprehensible. 

I conclude, then, that the sense of ‘reference’ Goodman uses is not one 
which has to apply to pictures in so far as they as expressive. And neither 
is it a use of ‘refer’ which is embodied in the symbolization that is 
appropriate to pictures when by what they represent they do symbolize 
such things as ‘fear’, ‘sadness’ or ‘compassion’. This puts us in a position 
‘now to answer the question I left open before: namely is it symbols that 
express as Goodman claims in setting out condition (i)? If we now 
understand images as symbols, as Goodman seems to require, then the 
answer will be ‘no’. For the images do not refer to compassion or gaiety 
as he explains this relation. And this provides us with some further 
ground of puzzlement about the schema for expression, for that now 
seems harder to apply than it does to apply the term which it explains. 
And this surely is an undesirable feature of any piece of conceptual 
clarification. 


HI 


IDENTITY AND THE THEORY OF NOTATION 

Paintings, drawings and sculptures can be forged; poetry and music 
cannot. What accounts for this radical difference between. the various 
sorts of art? Goodman claims that in the former (autographic) cases there 
are no criteria satisfaction of which secures accuracy of reproduction. 
There is no recognized spelling in these arts conformity to which counts: 
as reproducing the same work. However adept a copyist I may be I can: 
never guarantee that no significant aesthetic difference will ever be found. 
between my copy and the original. For this reason ‘a sketch or a picture 
is not in a notation, but is itself the work’ (201). The only way to establish 
that the work before us is genuine is to establish the historical fact that it , 
is the actual work made by the artist (116). And in this particular sense of 
‘forgery’ a forgery is an object that pretends to be the original. Poetry 
and music (allographic arts), on the other hand, can be spelled and a. 
literary text or musical score is no more than a token of a type, accurate- 
reproduction of which can do no more than yield another token of the 
same type. It cannot be presented as the work itself, for that is, loosely 
speaking, the type and not one of its tokens. Hence music and poetry 
cannot be forged. 

The most important claim made here about non-forgeable art is that: 
we must identify such works with some particular historically located. 
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‘object. A painting is a particular set of colour patches created at a certain 
time and place, a sculpture a particular block of hewn stone, and a 
ceramic a piece of clay of a certain mould. But does the argument just - 
expounded establish this? The conclusion is reached from the premise 
that there is and can be no canon of accurate reproduction. As with the 
measurement of length, specification of colour and shape has always to 
be within a certain margin of error, and what is an aesthetically signifi- 
cant difference between the copy and the original may lie precisely 
within that margin. Yet the most this reflexion can prove is that we can 
never be sure we have in front of us an accurate reproduction when and 
if we do. Not that there cannot be such a thing. Reflect that it is not 
senseless to say that two strips of metal are the same length even though 
we cannot tell with total accuracy when they are equally long. So unless 
one takes a rather rigidly verficationist line about meaning, which 
Goodman never indicates he does, nothing has yet been said to prevent 
us from claiming, not that the original is the work, but that the work is 
the set of objects qualitatively identical with the original.45 The reflexion 
about forgery and spelling, in its way so very operationalist, would not 
then allow us to conclude very much about the identity criteria of auto- 
graphic art, and to sustain the paticularist thesis one would have to look 
for arguments from elsewhere. 

This, however, is all well-worn territory and need not hold us up. 
What is more interesting is Goodman’s notion of spelling; for that tells 
us when two literary texts or musical scores are true copies of one an- 
other, and is crucial to our identifying the works of these arts. In essence 
a spelling is a notational scheme defined by these two syntactic conditions. 

(x) The characters (types) of the scheme must be disjoint. Effectively 
this requires that no single inscription of a character belong to more than 
one character. A token can be a token of only one type. 

(2) The characters of the notation must be articulate. It must be theo- 
tetically possible to assign any particular inscription to its character, 
and to determine an inscription does not belong to a character if it 
does not. 

Thus musical notation and the alphabetic writing system provide in- 
‘stances of notational schemes. A single instance of a mark can be assigned 
to one and only one letter or note, and in theory we can always tell 
when a mark has been correctly assigned. Given we can do this for any 
instance of any mark in a scheme, we can tell whether any two texts or 
scores are true copies of one another. If their marks can be assigned to 
the same characters arranged in the same order, then they are true 
copies even if one is printed in red and the other in blue. Otherwise they 
are not. Notational identity is all that counts. 
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Using this notion it is an easy matter to state an identity-criterion for 
works of literature. Two texts are instances of the same literary work if 
and only if they are notationally identical. The work itself is the set of 
notationally identical texts. Thus Wordsworth’s Prelude is the set of true 
printings of the original manuscript (that manuscript itself being one 
member of the set); but because the 1805 edition and the 1845 edition 
are notationally different we must say that they are two works that 
somewhat confusingly go under the same name. 

However one qualification has to be added before we are home. An 
alien people might by some curious quirk of fate have a language in 
which poems are produced that from the textual point of view look just 
like some of our poems. But they could not be the same poems. What 
we have to say is that ‘the work is the text not as an isolated class of 
marks and utterances, but as a character in language . . . both identity of 
language and syntactic identity are necessary for identity of a literary 
work’ (209); and it is Goodman’s claim that jointly satisfied these two 
conditions are sufficient. l 

On two counts I have some difficulty in accepting this account of 
literature. In the first place Goodman’s identification of a work is meant 
to be free of all semantic considerations as that term is usually under- 
stood. The reason for this is that ultimately we should need some ade- 
quate explanation of the phrase ‘means the same as’, and this Goodman 
thinks cannot be easily done. The best we can do is to say when two 
works or marks are extensionally equivalent (or are assigned to the same 
things), and with respect to works of literature, which are simply com- 
posite characters, there is no reason why a Martian poem about flying 
saucers should not be texturally identical with an English poem about 
the same topic, while those two poems are yet different poems. 

Now at this point a certain legerdemain is performed, for an account 
of language identity is an absolute prerequisite if we are to understand 
the modified version of Goodman’s identity criterion for literature. And 
because language-identity is evidently not to be explained by geo-. 
graphical or political or ethnological considerations, we obviously need 
to import some semantic notions to explain it. Yet Goodman's account 
of literature purports to be given in semantic-free terms. And this cannot 
be done. 

More urgently, even if we waive this difficulty, it is evident that the 
modified criterion is not sufficient to guarantee literary identity. This is 
well illustrated by J. L. Borges’s witty and philosophical story, Pierre 
Menard: Autor del Quijote?" There we are told how Menard sets out not 
to copy the seventeenth century work of Cervantes but to write the 
same text afresh as a modern work. ‘Cervantes’ text, writes the narrator, 
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and that of Menard are word for word identical, but the second is in- 
finitely richer.’ And then quoting twice this phrase from Quijote Pt. I: 
Ch. XX XVIII: ‘History, mother of truth, image of time, storehouse of 
action, witness of the past, example and warning to the present and 
herald of the future’ the narrator comments: “Written in the seventeenth 
century this enumeration is a mere eulogy of history. But when Menard 
writes those words “history, mother of truth” the idea is breathtaking. 
Menard, a contemporary of William James, does not define history as an 
investigation of reality but as its origin. For him historical truth is not | 
what happens but what we judge to have happened. The final phrase 
“example and warning to the present, herald of the future” is un- 
ashamedly pragmatic.’ 

What Goodman would say about this I don’t know. But it would 
surely be uninviting to suggest that the language of Cervantes and that 
of Menard is not the same. Language, like so many other things, may 
change over time and yet remain one. Nor will it do to say that it is just 
misleading to talk of Cervantes’s and Menard’s works as two rather than 
one and that Borges has fallen into a philosophical trap which acquain- 
tance with Languages of Art would have exposed. For it would be a crass 
mistake for any present-day reader to think of Cervantes as a pragmatist 
or of Menard as a devotee of an independently existing history. Yet the 
inverse of these alternatives may quite legitimately be derived from the 
same text once the historical facts are recognized. And this is quite enough 
to generate the existence of two literary works rather than the exiguous 
one that Goodman’s theory allows us. And what I take this to show is 
that semantic considerations have to be brought in.18 

Since in order to accommodate works of music and drama, which can 
clearly not be identified with scores or scripts (reflect that music is heard 
not read), Goodman does extend his notion of a notational scheme to 
include some semantic considerations we might hope for a greater suc- 
cess in these areas than we have hitherto met. And to understand his 
- proposal on this subject we need to know what he calls a notational 
system. A notational system is a notational scheme that is correlated with 
a field of reference (143). It satisfies the syntactic conditions (1) and (2) 
above and also these three semantic ones: 


(3) No character may be semantically ambiguous. That is, no inscription may have 
different compliants (refer to different things) at different times. (147) 

(4) All characters must be semantically disjoint. The classes of items that comply 
with one character must not overlap with the compliance-class of another 
character. Thus spoken English is not a notational system because the sorts of 
thing that comply with, say, the word ‘daughter’ are sometimes also compliants 
of the word ‘sister’. l 
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(5) All characters must be semantically articulate. It must always be theoretically 
possible to assign an object belonging to the compliance class of one of two 
characters to its proper character. 


With the help of this additional but relatively uncomplicated machinery 
Goodman propounds the criteria of identity for works of music and 
drama. A musical work is the set of performances that complies with the 
score (though the sense of ‘complies’ is somewhat broader here than the 
sense of ‘denote’, with which we are now well acquainted) (143); and a 
play is the set of performances that are script-compliant. In either case, 
though, in order to preserve the requirements of notationality we cannot 
afford to account such things as dynamic markings or phrase marks or 
stage directions as properly definitive of the work, since the notational 
characters that mark these things are neither semantically articulate, nor 
disjoint, nor unambiguous (211). And of course transposition of music 
or translation of drama offends against the conditions of notational 
identity which are still used in the delimitation of the score or the script, 
so transposed or transcribed performances are not performances of the 
work and do not belong to it. But if these are the only limitations on the 
account, we might take them as no more than insignificant warts, 
aesthetic blemishes on a healthy theory. 

But are they? Can the refinement of a notational scheme by appeal to 
semantic considerations make good the defects we have already noted? 
At least as far as drama and music are concerned it seems that the Borges- 
paradox might still arise. Consider this case: Suppose per improbabilissime, 
Stockhausen were to compose an ode notationally and semantically 
identical with a work by Stamitz, which, to ensure compositional in- 
dependence, we may assume to be discovered only after the Stockhausen 
première. We should certainly not say that they had composed the same 
work, for the way in which it would be appropriate to hear them would 
be quite different. 

Now Goodman points out (fnt. 144) that the extension (reference) of a 
symbol is always relative to a system (just as the characteristics of a nota- - 
tion are relative to a language) and he would undoubtedly want to rely 
on this observation at this point. But before he can do so he must, as 
before, tell us what constitutes a system, and the crude distinction he 
adverts to, the distinction between sound-English and object-English, is 
obviously not refined enough to carry this burden. One can see that 
Stamitz and Stockhausen don’t write in the same system, just as perhaps 
we can see that Bach and Bartok are miles apart, but what about say 
Debussy and Delibes, or, very different though they are, Schumann and 
Schubert? Until we have more information here appeal to differences of 
systems to solve these problems is more wishful thinking than anything 
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else. Just as before the way in which it is appropriate to hear and under- 
stand a work (so much more difficult for music than for language to ex- 
plain in theoretical terms) has to be brought in and it is at this point that 
the really interesting philosophical problems that concern the identity of 
works of art emerge. To be deterred by the difficulties we meet in the 
notion of synonymy is to prefer discretion to valour. But here we may 
dispute whether it is the better part. 

Recalling what I said earlier in my discussion of representation we see 
that there is one common feature to Goodman’s understanding of all the 
arts. A physical input (be it colours in the case of painting or letter-marks 
in the case of literature or note-inscriptions in the case of music) is fed 
into a system of some sort, the mechanics of which are conventional, 
and the work is then in one manner or another identified with that input 
(though when forced to admit it passing reference!® is made to the 
system into which the input is fed). Now throughout this essay I have 
stressed, and made use of, the fact that what concerns the artist and the 
spectator is the output of the system at least as much as the input by 
which that output is achieved. It concerns the artist because it is only in 
the light of the projected output that he can reliably judge what inputs 
to produce on his canvas or his manuscript paper; and it concerns the 
spectator because for him it is the output (the image or the melody rather 
than the mere note sequence or the sense of the poem) as produced by 
that input that is of aesthetic interest and which makes the artistic enter- 
prise worth while. What is so curious is that this element of art, the. 
element of understanding or meaning, is one which Goodman syste- 
matically ignores, and it is of some interest to inquire why this should. 

€ SO. 

The answer may be found in the nominalism that so clearly, but un- 
obtrusively, underlies Languages of Art. Time and time again Goodman 
draws our attention to what the nominalist is forced to do at various 
junctures, but modestly declines in his Introduction any desire to regrind 

-old axes. In essence we gather from his earlier work that the nominalist 
will not countenance the existence of anything except individuals. 
Effectively this rules out such things as classes, words, properties, shapes 
and sizes, which are all in some way or another non-individuals. Instead 
we should talk of sums, inscriptions, predicates and so on, and use syn- 
categorematic predicates of such individuals to capture whatever we 
think is missing from the old entities which are now rejected. 

Now if we look at the outputs of the artistic systems I have mentioned, 
they have the look of non-individuals. They are such things as pictorial 
representations, linguistic meanings, emotional overtones and, in a 
hesitating way, musical phrases or Gestalten. Strictly speaking these 
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things for Goodman do not exist and if we insist on identifying works 
of art in terms of such things, then we must face the consequence that 
works of art do not exist either. And this is too strong a shot for even the 
tough-minded nominalist to swallow. Somehow or other the reductive 
treatment I have alluded to must be made, and this I think is what 
Goodman attempts to do. l 

In particular, works of art are given identity conditions which do not 
make reference to their aesthetic properties (120): at most these proper- 
ties are contingently connected with what is constituted by the pictorial 
properties of the canvas (‘the properties a picture has as such’ (116) ) or 
by the set of texts having a particular notation. Similarly I take it that 
Goodman views it as a contingent matter?’ that the symbols that are run 
through the particular systems in which they are understood yield the 
sense, both linguistic and emotional, that they do. Now if this really is 
a contingent matter about works of art, springing at base from the 
nominalist’s ontology, then it is not open to us to say why our whole 
interest in the arts should centre aronnd matters that are not constitutive 
of them but are somehow mere contingent adjuncts. The nominalist 
theory makes it look as ifa text is produced which may or may not have 
some aesthetic interest and which may or may not retain that interest 
over a period of time. Yet why should the text have been produced in 
the first place? As I understand it, that question admits of no legitimate 
answer in Goodman’s system because in order to say that it is produced 
for the sake of its aesthetic qualities we need to make these constitutive 
of the work (as his treatment of painting implicitly recognizes) and to 
refer to such things. Yet for Goodman they are not the subjects of re- 
ferring expressions, are therefore inaccessible to the variables of quanti- 

fication, and hence do not exist. Against this I have argued by reference 

to the Borges case, extendible to all the arts, that we cannot understand 
a work of literature if, as is claimed (122), we achieve its ultimate identi- 
fication through establishing a notation. To establish the notation may 
be important, but to dispense with everything else is to throw out the ° 
coffee with the can. For it leaves us not only with a deficient theory of 
art but in the end without any art for which a theory is necessary. And 
this is too high a price to pay for even the most elegantly tailored of 
ontologies. 

To say the least it would be ungracious for me to end on a note of 
criticism. By now the reader will be able to gauge what a wealth of 
topics Languages of Art treats, and with what tenacity and care the theories 
it advances are followed up. To conclude, let me stress how valuable a 
service Professor Goodman does the study of Aesthetics by his insistence 
that its concerns are not somehow special but are intimately connected 
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with other aspects of the philosopher’s trade. If those of us who have an 
interest in philosophy of art learn no more than this from Goodman's 
book we shall be much richer and Aesthetics itself may hope to regain 
the health and standing it formerly enjoyed. To have written a book 
that may legitimately make these claims, a book which is at the same 
time so exciting and pleasurable to read, is a merit which few can claim 
and a service for which we may all be grateful. 
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‘Damascus’ on the plate but (i) if he 
hadn’t that wouldn’t alter matters, and 
(ii) we don’t have to treat those labels as 
part of the picture. 


7 Of course this is not true of all S and all 


F. No more than it is true of all descrip- 
tions that I have to introduce them via 
names, Obviously, I can understand 
pictures of satyrs without first having 
assigned some picture to a particular 
satyr, but to be able to do this some 
earlier assignments do have to be made 
and any fully successful account of 
particular-representation must not make 
this impossible. 


8 Goodman is never very explicit about 


the status these predicates have and even 
says (22 fnt.) that they are mere abbre- , 
viations of the more cumbersome ‘re- 
presents... as F. But it is obvious that 
they must be thought of. as somehow 
fundamental to his theory and not as 
simple pieces of shorthand since other- 
wise these predicates could have no ex- 
planatory power and would function 
‘like an engine idling, not when it does 
any work’. 

This condition is meant to be sufficiently 
generous to allow the use of recursive 
procedures of a limited sort in identify- 
ing figures in a picture (df. 28 fnt.). We 
may appeal to our knowledge that one 
figure represents the Duke of Welling- 
ton to conclude that another figure re- 
presents his Duchess, but only if we can 
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already identify the Duke in a way that 
meets the above demands. 

10 For example, using the operator ‘#’ for 
‘pictorially represents’ and ‘*’ for ‘is 
inferred’, we might express the fact that 
Las Meninas represents Velazquez paint- 
ing King Philip thus: (Ex.) (Las Meninas 
x & (4 x) (Ey) Velazquez y & (# x) 
(Ez) Picture z & (*x)(# z) Ew Philip IV 
w & (*x) y paints w). The operators are 
subscripted to show what they are 
governed by. This is obviously only a 
first shot, but may serve to give the idea. 
H See entry Affections, Doctrine of in Har- 
vard Dictionary of Music, 2nd ed. 

32 I am not suggesting that this alternative 
is comprehensive. It does not, for in- 
stance, explain the serenity of the Tuscan 
madonna, or the majesty of the T’ang 
horseman. But there is no reason why it 
should not be supplemented from other 
sources, The notion of expression does 
not have to be forced into one mould. 
In Sec. 17 Art & Its Objects, Richard 
Wollheim suggests two other non- 
metaphorical components of expression: 
“what I might make if I were sad’; and 
“what, in other circumstances, I might 
feel looking at this picture’, and supple- 
mentation from either of these direc- 
tions would be perfectly in line with my 
own suggestion. 

13 Very close only because Goodman’s 
conditions are necessary but not suffi- 
cient. However, it is clear that he thinks 
they are nearly sufficient. 
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6 that art is one of the ways we have of 
forming our world and refining our 
conceptualization of it. This is true, but 
not true in every case of expression in 


the arts. Even if it were universally true, 
to appeal to it at this juncture would 
force the direction of transference in- 
volved in the metaphorical use of lan- 
guage from art to life and not, as Good- 
man needs, from life to art. 

15 An alternative method of treating analo- 
gous problems in the philosophy of 
science is to say that judgements of 
equidistance, simultaneity and so on are 
conventional between certain limits. But 
this is not available for Goodman, since 
it would clearly leave open the possibil- 
ity of conventionally guaranteeing ac- 
curate reproduction of works he takes 
to be autographic. 

16 The language of token and type, con- 
nected as it is with the concept of class, 
is offensive to Goodman for nominalistic 
reasons. But it may be used here for 
expository ease. 

17 In Ficciones. Buenos Aires, Translated as 
Fictions (1969). 

18 Tt will not do simply to add a condition 
about the place and time of production . 
of a particular manuscript, since what 
underlies the significance of differences 
in place and time of origin is that they 
contingently generate significant differ- 
ences of meaning. 

™ Perhaps the reference is passing and 
underplayed because it is unclear 
whether a system of the sort mentioned 
is really an- individual of a sort which 
Goodman approves. 

20 Goodman of course rejects the analytic/ 
synthetic distinction, but since he does , 
make use of a constitutive/non-constitu- 
tive distinction my use of ‘contingent’ 
here is not very shocking. 
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I 


Frank Howes schematized! a hierarchy of esteem: absolute music, 
music, light classics, light music and modern dance music based on jazz. 
The twe higher strata of the pyramid comprised ‘art’ music and its 
lower, broader levels, ‘popular’ music. ‘Folk’ music, including jazz, was 
located outside the pyramid, being characterized by its element of 
‘communal creation’, which ‘enabled us to see why there is little bad 
folk music and much bad popular music’. | 

This homage to communal creation encounters four main incon- 
veniences. First is the possibility that the creation and performance of 
folk music is the prerogative of certain individuals or families (e.g. the 
Carter family, the Seeger family), to which other members of the com- 
munity provide feedback, just like an audience, rather than being joint 
creators. Second, jazz involves creation, not by a community, but by a 
strictly ad hoc group (the band). Many jazz bands scarcely meet outside 
the recording studio, and their individual players or arrangers have dis- 
tinct and consistent personalities (as in ‘art’ music). Third, the framework 
* of jazz, throughout its history, has been almost entirely commercial, 
involving ballrooms, clubs, hired bands, recording companies and 
bordellos. The fourth query is indicated by the old saw: ‘He who pays 
the piper calls the tune.’ It may be that all four factors together, without 
disqualifying the distinction, shift ‘folk’ much nearer the meaning, not 
of ‘disinterested amateur’, but ‘originating from outside a music industry 
or a conservatory tradition’. 

Even so commercial initiatives shouldn’t be underestimated. The 
Jacobean theatre demonstrates the creative potentiality of a commercial 
framework, with its particularly gifted and professionally sophisticated 
minds attuned to the pleasures and perplexities of a spiritually lively 
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audience. The market place is, no doubt, more stridently coercive than 
academies, patronage or subsidy. But one may doubt whether the last 
three systems are necessarily more hospitable to the best in art despite 
commercial tensions between (1) creative possibility, (2) enlightened 
professionalism and (3) the lazy and myopic variety which all too often 
holds the purse strings. 

Of modern commercial arts the cinema has finally attained some sort 
of aesthic respectability. Popular music has been less kindly treated for a 
variety of reasons. Among them are the confusion of issues aroused by 
its parallel function as.‘wallpaper music’ and the legitimate denuncia- 
tions by the champions of jazz and folk music of its debasements, dilu- 
tions and exploitations of their minoritarian purisms—denunciations 
which too easily slide into denunciations of its own positive charac- 
teristics. 

Henry Pleasants, in his admirably challenging book Serious Music and 
All That Jazz, suggests a parallel contrast between ‘art’ and ‘entertain- 
ment’ music, the terms corresponding to intention rather than achieve- 
ment. Progressively through the nineteenth century the Western 
conservatory tradition came to disdain mere entertainment. It became 
Serious, imputed, often erroneously, a similar Serious intention to all 
works in the idioms from which it had evolved, repudiated the living 
common denominators of musical pleasure and experience and is now 
expiring in a paroxysm of dodecaphonic and avant-garde esoterica. 
‘Entertainment’ music, with some exceptions, by now, like operetta, 
obsolescent, has gradually been transformed by pervasive borrowings 
from an Afro-American music, jazz, whose merit it is to have been both 
Serious and Popular in achievement. The mark of this influence, usually 
called syncopation, Pleasants, following Gunther Schuller,’ redefines as 
the ‘democratized’ accentuation of an explicit beat. Because his under- 
lying rhythm is so clearly and strongly stated, the jazz~player can deviate 
from it more freely; beat and deviation create tension (‘swing’). Stresses 
and sonorities can be spread more freely, i.e. ‘democratically’ over and. 
among and in place of beats which would otherwise tend to a more 
rigid pattern e.g. ONE-two-three-four, like a Sousa march. Moreover, 
every hesitation and expressive inflection and change of dynamic is 
involved in the rhythmic stream, setting the composer-performer new 
challenges in rhythm and phrasing. On the other hand the ‘art’ musician 
tanks rhythm so low that he allows expressive phrasing to disrupt it. 
Romanticism sees an unprecedented enervation of rhythmic impetus: 
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and spontaneously. . . . Twentieth century Serious composers, notably Stravinsky 
and Bartok, have been aware of the debility, and they have even looked to rhythm 
as well as to the possible extensions of tonality—or’a breakthrough into atonality— 
for a way around their harmonic impasse. But instead of going back to a basic 
meter, they chose to “break the tyranny of the bar line’ by constant changes in the 
rhythmic pattern. And in the end they often destroyed what little pulse had survived 
. . e contemporary Serious music, especially in the dodecaphonic . . . often seems 
incapable of any movement or rhythmic buoyancy at all. 


Ironically, therefore, one kind of music was losing the rhythmic impetus 
with which another was becoming profoundly infiltrated. The sym- 
metry might be accidental, or a matter of refining and debased tastes. 
But I would like to propose the hypothesis that the two tendencies are 
complementary, alternative strategies in response to a common situation. 


Il 


Frances Rust’s Dance In Society* offers a startizg-point when. she cites 
Arthur Franks’s theory that the fast waltz became popular because its. 
tapid rotary whirl reflected steam-age fascination with pistons and 
wheels. Certainly, Serious music tends to accentuate its rhythmic pulse 
when evoking the machine. Is ‘syncopation’ a by-product of machine- 
rhythms? : 

Immediate objections to a simple relationship appear. The jazz band 
evolved, not alongside the assembly lines or the Chicago meat-packing 
factories, but in New Orleans, where they hauled that barge and toted 
that bale in traditional sea-shanty style. The blues and gospel song are 
rural phenomena. Through such channels the machine age borrowed 
its rhythmic impetus from its apparent antithesis, the African tribal 
community. 

A more radical approach to rhythmic satisfaction may help us. There 
is presumably a relation to internal bodily rhythms (the heartbeat) and 
basic movements (walking). Could syncopation spring from a sense of 
_ their relationship with one another, and with certain rhythms of impulse 
and thought? Or again: a baby enjoys being rocked, i.e. the alternation 
of instability and safety. This link with brief playful anxiety underwrites 
Arthur Steig’s association of rhythmic pulse with passive anxiety.’ ‘A 
man, helpless, waiting, will beat his fist evenly on the table in an un- 
premeditated attempt to give order and a sense of security to his passive 
expectancy.’ 

A drumbeat provides just that short sudden sound which makes one 
jump, ready for fight or flight. But recognized, patterned, the alarm 
modulates jnto reassurance; order and pleasure make it a triumph, a 
reason for and mode of jubilation. The start becomes the dance. The 
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rhythm drives. The tribal dance may continue until a trance-like state is 
attained and so become a matter of religious illumination. The tribal 
drum battery constructs a ritual transcendence against not only the in- 
securities of jungle subsistence, and man’s irrational projections upon it, 
but, above all, psychological tensions within the community. 

So innate is rhythm that one might expect all tribal cultures to have 
developed it to African intensity. But music would seem to link with 
the distinctions drawn by certain anthropologists between—equally 
‘primitive —Apollonian and Dionysian cultures. In complex, stratified 
cultures an internalized sense of status and a-pre-puritanical separation 
of body and religion often preclude Dionysian abandonment and the 
music conducive to it. As it is, European dances have characteristically 
begun near the bottom of the social scale and moved upwards, losing 
their abandon as they climbed. The dancing mania is associated with 
widespread. social disruption, with status becoming relatively unim- 
portant against a widespread anxiety and a hysterical affirmation of 
futureless life. Maybe it is only in a tribal society with a Dionysian cul- 
ture that the full potential of the drum battery can be unleashed. Only 
if the dancer abandons dignity has he been touched by divinity. 

The complex rhythmic intensity of the Indian raga poses another 
possibility. It would seem associated with a sense of the timeless, the 
cyclic, the cosmic ceremony. Perhaps the withdrawal of impulse asso- 
ciated with such attitudes inculcates a gentler disruption and anxiety, 
whose tensions are relieved in long, meticulous rhythmic improvisations 
associated with the timelessness and egolessness of a cosmic cycle. One 
might postulate three varieties of rhythmic complexity: the orgiastic- 
religious, the cyclic, and the machine-age. Otherwise some sort of norm 
might be indicated by the robust emphases of folk dance with its lively 
(rather than tense) rhythms, its interchange of partners and its absence of 
transcendence. Yet, it would seem, modern industrial society inculcates 
a kind of nervous exasperation which drives those who remain both 
sufficiently energetic and alienated to a tenser, wilder dance, returning _ 
to an Afro-American accentuation. 

The poor American Negro, in alienation and insecurity, sustained this 
heritage, an idiom peculiarly appropriate to some modern stresses. Their 
physical-nervous foundation might be summarized, not by the machine 
itself, but by two particular experiences common to urban man. (1) I 
hurry home from a tedious day’s work. I wait at a bus-stop. The bus 
inflicts on my passive body travel fatigue. I arrive home just in time to 
snatch a bite of supper and catch another bus so as to see the big feature 
at the cinema. I catch a bus home and strain to get to sleep fast while my 
mind chunters on. Active mind, passive body, machine speed, a constant 
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counterpoint against the clock. The combination accumulates a nervous 
tension more tiring than the steady effort of walking home (I haven't 
time to walk). (2) I try to cross a busy road. The flow of traffic in both 
directions creates a continuous conflict between my calculated impulses 
to start and stop. I undergo an erratic anti-rhythm of unreleased move- 
ment. I take it as routine, although my life and death is involved. 

More important still is the disruption of human feelings, of their 
upsurge and subsidence, by clock-orientated routines. Work is often 
measured by time rather than by task and less connected with identity, 
which it seems to obliterate rather than express. A sense of duration, 
unrelated to activity, is created. Further, city rhythms and routines en- 
courage the ceremonies of human encounter to deteriorate into a casual, 
but uncertain, scarcely affirmative, informality. We don’t take time off 
to mourn. Timetables dominate our visits. Too many people break in 
upon us for us to maintain our emotions as, with less distraction, we 
might. Emotion is so intersected by interruption as to have lost its 
‘biomorphic’, or at least gradual, rise and fall. Instead it is interrupted 
and lost. Often, therefore, we tuck emotion away altogether and tend to 
a diffuse, obsessional, motiveless anxiety (a continuing tension) rather 
than fulfilment and release. 

Paradoxically, perhaps, the mitigation of unemployment and all its 
fears, and the alleviation—or degradation—of manual labour into repe- 
titive tasks requiring little effort other than constant attention, have 
increased rather than decreased the ambient alienation. One would ex- 
pect the most vehement reaction to come from youth, with its super- 
abundant energies and quickly-triggered impulses. Youth’s sense of 
helplessness, surprisingly no doubt, has been exacerbated rather than 
diminished by education, increasing its awareness of overwhelming 
impersonal forces (the atom bomb being a convenient shorthand for a 
vaster conglomerate, including a sense of history), by enhanced social 
fluidity (weakening the old, steady, closed working-class culture), and by 
_ the communication media (insisting on comparisons with middle-class 
advantages). In the U.S.A. the social origins of alienation are even more 
numerous, including racial issues and the underlying repudiation of 
ancestral culture (associated with Europe) in favour of sharp peer-group 
comparisons and the most destructive comparison of all: with a theore- 
tical perfectibility of man. 

Posters, TV, radio, magazine covers, all rain attractions and exhorta- 
tions of every kind upon us, many of them blatant lies. One might speak 
of an incessant ideological distraction, of unintermittent perceptual 
exasperation. 

The most massively, vehemently rhythmic of commercial music 
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forms, rock (first called rock-and-roll), has a special affinity with highly 
alienated sections of youth, whether inarticulate (rockers) or articulate 
(art students). It provides a musical ‘refreshment of the spirit’ by its all- 
out obliteration of a disruptive, inorganic world, whose pitch of stimu- 
lus it surpasses, so as to create its counter-assertive order. The explicit 
beat, propelling us, paraphrases our rapid routines; the shifting accen- 
tuation recapitulates our-anxiety; but the musical transformations en- 
capsulate, invade and transform suspense into affirmation and pleasure. 
(In Freudian language, suspense corresponds to repetition-compulsion, 
musical satisfactions to wish-fulfilment.) 

Alternative strategies are open, both within and without the sphere of 
entertainment music. While the upper middle classes relished the verti- 
ginous and intimate waltz, the middle middle classes retreated decor- 
ously into their stuffy drawing-rooms with their Tennysonian ballads, 
sealed off from the hustle and bustle of the steam-driven world by the 
heavy curtains and ornamental exotica which were to Coleridge’s 
Xanadu as the stuffed bird in its glass bell to Keats’s nightingale. As late 
as the 1940s syncopated music was deprecated or tolerated by the middle 
classes, i.e. was ‘Light’ rather than “Home Service’. Serious music 
adopted the same strategy, helped no doubt by notions of ivory towers, 
or saving remnants versus the barbaric masses. When nineteenth-century 
composers reverted to folk dance for thematic material they transformed 
it into something undancelike in structure, style and concert context. 
Even within the ‘syncopated’ idiom, Muzak typifies a conformist alter- 
native to rock, smoothly, soothingly, softening strains. 

In so far as rhythm may represent the cosmic dance or the exuberance 
of individual life-force, nothing in it is essentially un-Romantic. The 
nineteenth-century etiolation of rhythm signifies, rather, the widespread 
defensiveness of Romanticism. The tendency reaches something of an 
extreme in those concerts of John Cage in which accidental natural 
phenomena are offered as an ‘as if’ music. From one aspect the deficient 
dynamism of an alienated avant-garde is made absolute. From another 
the phenomena, precisely because real, random and miscellaneous, offer — 
an escape (less often Zen or Dadaist, as is supposed, than Taoist in spirit) 
not only from the imposed tempo of machine-speed clock-tension but 
from the mere suggestion of anyone else’s mind or any system impos- 
ing on us the movement, pattern and direction which we endure all 
day. 

Rock’s advance guard has been aware of Cage, for in a curious but 
real way this absence of tempo is in spiritual function capable of being 
complementary rather than antithetical to the rhythmic hyperstimulus 
of rock. Ravi Shankar’s influence on the Beatles and other groups is 
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even more marked, for here the timelessness is approached through a 
rhythmic affirmation. 


It 


One is handicapped, of course, by the difficulties in any discussion of 
rhythm. That it is not essentially anti- or non-intellectual is suggested by 
the mental imagery that may arise with it. One may visualize a kind of 
squared paper (the regular beat) across which a temperature graph 
moves (the melody line)—although, of course, a rhythm section will 
engineer constant disturbances within the beat. But this image omits the 
extent to which the beat is propulsive—whence the jazz player’s habit of . 
creating rhythmic tension, not by anticipating (pushing) the beat, but by 
constant fractional delaying. Each note becomes an input of energy, a 
little thrust, stronger or weaker, related to a movement forwards. Thus 
the instrumentalist who has just launched a volley of dynamic notes may 
coast along until the very last split second in which it is possible for him 
to retrieve and renew the impetus. His task is to reconcile our craving 
for surprise with our need for coherence. Simultaneously one feels a 
need for symmetry within the melodic unit (in the case of jazz, the 
‘chorus’, i.e. variation on the theme). A forcefulness at one point seems 
to require an equivalent forcefulness at another to absorb, to balance it, 
Just as one buttress may be countered by another buttress (again, the 
musician must ensure that his closure of a chorus isn’t too final, must 
simultaneously offer an ongoing imbalance). In the common visualiza- 
tion of melody as a staircase we may see a further dimension of energy— 
not so much in terms of a simple gravitational up-and-down (climbing 
to high notes, tumbling, stooping, falling or guardedly descending to 
low notes), as in terms of criss-crossings and jumps of direction around 
an axis established by the keynote. Intonation and expression intimately 
affect the rhythmic dynamics of a note. Texture is a matter of weight 
_ and inertia—while also, of course, being felt as a caress (percussion— 
striking—being a special kind of caress) and as an intra~body sensation 
(drums in the solar plexus, violins like a fluttering of epidermis—but 
that’s another category of problems). Not only melodies but single 
notes may have their ‘line’ (particularly given the bold vibratos of jazz, 
the ‘impure’ tone of the crooner, and the electronic distortions of the 
rock guitarist). 

These different ways of reading rhythm are incompatible with one 
another yet implicit within one another; the resultant, tension being as 
essential as the tension between two- and three-dimensional space in 
representational painting. Alcohol and fatigue, or drugs like mescalin 
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and marihuana, seem sharply to extend the spatial quality of music. 
Whereas under normal conditions a series of notes may resemble a 
colonnade seen from the outside from some way away, sharpened per- 
ception presents them as a colonnade through which the perceiving 
consciousness is walking. Curiously, the ‘expansion’ of detail improves, 
rather than disarticulating, the sense of overall structure which one 
experiences not as a plan view of a building but as the result of a walk 
around it. 

Even if one isn’t dancing such visual imagery is accompanied by 
some sort of bodily response. For dancers the choice and placing of each 
movement insinuates further patterns into the music. If one comes to 
heavy rock from country dancing, from jitterbugging or jiving to 
‘trad jazz’, the surprise is that the rhythmic vehemence is too great for 
one to want to move about on one’s feet. Rudi Blesh® had already re- 
marked how the Negro jazz player delays relaxedly behind the beat, 
while the nervier white Chicagoan hits before the beat, producing a 
jumpier, as it were foreshortened kind of swing. Dave Laing’ contrasts 
jazz swing with rock beat, the latter much as if the melody, far from 
swinging on the beat, were pushing its way through it, much as a man 
with his head tucked under his elbows might butt his way through a 
collapsing brick wall.* A generalized vibration invades the muscles 
of the body. Some little publicity recently attended a doctor’s com- 
plaint about the volume of music in discotheques: apparently many 
of their teenage habitués were already partially deafened for life. This 
may well be true: the first impact on the eardrums eventually dulls and 
the music seems to flood the listener’s, or dancer’s, flesh and bones. A 
dancer may mark the basic rhythms by swaying hips and thighs, re- 
spond to other rhythms with the complex of shoulders, upper back and 
upper arms, and trace whichever of the melody lines catches his fancy 
with his hands and fingers, as if sculpting it in the air. Even as one 
dances one’s body becomes stacked with pulsations, an impetus seems to 
be held back, stored up, and one can continue through a peak of tired- 
ness to one’s ‘second wind’. A free side-to-side rolling of the head, up- 
setting the sense of balance, and one’s thoughts, offers a fast harmless 
way into a mild trance. Or a dancer may move ‘against’ the beat, as 
David Hemmings advises Vanessa Redgrave to do in Antonioni’s The 
Blow-Up so as to demonstrate her sensitivity and her ‘cool’, her blend of 
with-it-ness and detachment. Other temperaments seem, if anything, 
stunned out of movement, and soak the music up with their minds and 
their bodies, experiencing it as tactile and visceral. 

* A movement towards this begins within jazz itself, perhaps with the advent of bop in 
the late 40’s. 
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This subjective and introspective account would seem to parallel the 
broad outlines of Joszef Ujfalussy’s classification® whereby the musical 
listener combines visualized spatiality with an inarticulate reminiscence of 
muscular activity. Surprisingly perhaps, one becomes sensitized, rather 
than dulled, to subtler rhythms. The rock aficionado easily and satisfy- 
ingly adapts his dancing style to Vivaldi and the Baroque, to Carl Orff’s 
Carmina Burana, to Indian music and even the “motionless pulse’ of Erik 
Satie’s Trois Gymnopédies (recorded, surprisingly straight, by a group 
called Blood Sweat and Tears). Pleasants anticipates the rock fan’s refer- 
ences in high culture when he remarks: 


Bach can usually accommodate a rhythm section, as demonstrated by the Swingle 
Singers and Jacques Loussier; and so can Handel and Vivaldi; but even with Haydn 
and Mozart it is felt as an incongruity, and from Beethoven on it is . . . an antibody 
that must be expelled. 


On which basis startling affinities appear: 


Remove the swing from New Orleans and Dixieland and you have a marching 
band. Take it from a swing band and you have concerto grosso. Without it, the music 
of a jazz combo would be Baroque chamber music. Eliminate it from Country-and- 
Western and you get Anglo-Saxon balladry. — 


An immediately vehement and frenetic sound characterizes, not all 
rock, but the healthy jejunities of early rock-and-roll, and what is self- 
explanatorily called heavy rock. Often rock is stealthy and cat-footed 
(e.g. Kris Jensen’s Torture, the Rolling Stones’ Lady Jane) or not at first 
clearly distinguishable from folk (Leonard Cohen, Lady Midnight). It 
reveals itself as rock by a certain quiet insistence, by a variety and volati- 
lity of dynamic, analogous to the rhythmic tension which inheres in the 
blues and links them, even at their slowest and most forlorn, with the 
inner springs of jazz. Schuller observes the jazz practice of ‘not only... 
maintaining an equality of dynamics among “weak” and “strong” ele- 
ments, but also . . . preserving the full sonority of notes, even though 
they may happen to fall on weak parts of a measure. . . > The fact that 
rhythmic thinking influences the internal dynamics of every note ex- 
plains how rock can be stealthy yet springy, muscular yet sensuous.” 


* Paradoxically, this enables the explicit beat to become implicit—a case of reculer pour 
mieux sauter. Two common features of New Orleans jazz are the break and the stop-time 
chorus. In the break, the explicit beat ceases for four bars or so; the soloist, having to carry the 
rhythm alone, responds with a climactic flight. In the stop-time passage, the rhythm section 
marks only certain explicit beats, creating a chain of breaks, Later jazz-players, sufficiently 
sophisticated to experiment with free-form, have suspended the explicit beat for far longer 
periods, even tried dispensing with a rhythm section altogether, relying on the melody to 
imply the rhythm. The difference from Western music lies in two factors, one contextual, 
one intrinsic. First, the jazz player and his audience are more attuned to, more aware of, 
rhythmic tension as a central factor; they hear the absence of a rhythm section, and the 
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Possibly heavy rock’s unprecedented assault and battery on the ner- 
vous system represents a distension of Western high culture’s spiritual 
boundaries; and this is its justification. A materialistic age, cruelly lack- 
ing in divinity, may be excused for intensifying materialistic means to a 
trance-like self-abandonment. The phrase ‘blowing one’s mind’ implies 
an ego-lessness, a deliverance from the curse of alienated consciousness, 


references to it; as in the break, an explicit rhythm is implicit. Second, the jazz singer uses a. 
‘dirty’, impure, expressive tone (rather than the conservatory purity of Serious music); and 
jazz instrumentalists use this wider range in their consistently vocalized tone (paraphrased by 
certain dissonant clusters on the piano). This greater variety of tone substantially widens the 
range of dynamics, increasing the so to speak tensile momentum in the unaccompanied 
melody. All the same, the suppression of the rhythm section has yet to prove itself a main- 
stream of jazz; it remains a challenge rather than a facilitation, The last two years have seen 
several important jazz players and arrangers (Don Ellis, Clark Terry, Miles Davis) turning. 
instead to the rock influence and using all the electronic heavy artillery. 

It is possible that in certain traditional folk songs such ‘silent’ rhythms (not necessarily æ 
regular beat) may be more forceful than the melody itself indicates. Thus the folksinger 
Tommy Makem sometimes mimes a cobbler at work, while singing; and in his mime the 
strongest movement (the drawing of thread) occurs at the end of a phrase. Quite unpredict- 
able from the music, this would, in jazz terms, be absolutely right, for the cessation of sound 
requires an emphasis to project the musical impetus forwards into the silence (I remember a 
jazz musician praising Sidney Bechet for the unpredictability of what he called his ‘cut-off’, 
and it is perhaps characteristic of rhythmically tense music that the end of a phrase is, 
kinetically, a potential crisis point). 

A folksinger-like Makem is, I should have thought, too concerned with authenticity to 
‘illegitimately’ import an implicit tension from jazz. And even if his mime is stylized (I 
know too little about old-time cobbling skills to say), the issue is raised, whether sea shanties 
and other work-songs carried within them stronger rhythms of work, a stronger sense of 
work as dance, as surges and momentums of energy, than a performer can put into the 
music. 

Both Henry Pleasants and Ervin Laszlo (in Aesthetics and Live Musical Performance, British. 
Journal of Aesthetics, July 1967) make the point that the orchestral conductor marks the: 
implicit rhythm visually, thus strengthening it, at least for those lucky enough to attend a. 
concert rather than listen at home. This expulsion of the explicit beat from the intrinsic: 
structure to the silent, visual periphery makes concert music something of a beau monstre, 
combining musical and visual elements, and might feed a few perverse and malicious. 
paradoxes (pure music as opera, or even ballet, conductor as go-go dancer). 

None of which is meant to suggest that a jazz beat is somehow normative for all music; 
in so far as Serious music is Apollonian rather than Dionysian it is based on a careful 
measuring of kinetic dynamism. The reference to dance is replaced by reference to architec-- 
ture: a frozen dance. What work movements and conductor provide would be rather 
nearer the Sousa march than the democratized beat. 

Possibly the exacerbated rhythmic consciousness linked with jazz and rock is a con- 
comitant of correspondingly less sensitivity to lengthily extended harmonic structures and 
inter-references, even, perhaps, to the drawn-out clarity of pure melody, its spiritual,. 
‘Platonic’ suspension in space. When a medium-heavy rock group, Matthews Southern 
Comfort, suspend their rhythmic assault to perform Blood Red Roses in unaccompanied. 
folksong style, a melody which by Serious standards is brief and emphatic becomes “hover- 
ing’, the resumption of the explicit beat for the final verse having the effect of a resolution. 
None the less, the free-form and rock aficionado would feel quite at home with, say, Ida 
Handel’s rendering of the Chaconne from Bach’s Partita in D Minor. 
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a self-abandonment to a sensuous musical environment, a gregarious 
acoustic womb, an ‘oceanic feeling’ woven from an energy-field, a sort 
of libidinal cathedral in sound (with joss-sticks for incense. . . . If archi- 
tecture is “frozen music’, such music is indeed thawed architecture; bio- 
morphic architecture, coinciding with the outburst of biomorphic forms 
in sculpture.) The music diffuses throughout one’s bones and muscles, 
opening up the body in a compensatory fashion for the increasing irre- 
levance of body-experience to society.* 

Once, perhaps, music’s sensuous-spiritual patterns could lift one’s soul 
out of the mire of accidental physical existence into their purer, more 
ordered and consolatory world (particularly in the context of a Platonic- 
puritan rationalism, or its Christian descendant, or the puritanism in 
middle-class decorum). Today the city, incessantly jerking at motiva- 
tions, perceptions and thoughts, has pulled us out of our physical limita- 
tions and the integrity they represent. Rock restores, in a limited way no 
doubt, a primitive biological-emotional-mental unity. This anti- 
Platonic, biological reintegration of body and spirit is, in itself, in- 
dependent of any particular emotion—though capable of musical sym- 
biosis with many: the capering insolence of Mick Jagger, the tremulous 
mysticism of Tyrannosaurus Rex, the wry urban pastorals of the Kinks 
(Dead End Street, Waterloo Sunset), the demiurge brutality of Captain 
Beefheart and his Magic Band (Electricity). 

Machine-age rhythmic vehemence has been intensest among two 
groups who are partly alienated from, and therefore in continuous 
tension with, the ongoing social rhythm and spirit: the American Negro 
and, since, in both America and England, certain sectors of youth. The 
vehemence seems to depend on the maintenance of a strong, impulsive 
cathexis between feelings and body (flesh, muscle, sexuality). But this 
biophysical energy is in an abrasive or confusing relationship with the 
“system’. If one renounces impulsiveness (as rationalism, residual puri- 
tanism, and machine-routines all encourage one to do), then one may 
successfully check such impulses and fee] no need for, or positively resent 
the disruption or barbarism of, rhythms which are tense and vehement 
rather than anodyne or tenuous. Another combination of impulse and 
social encouragement may render robust peasant rhythms, or the simple 


* Alternative strategies have included taking pride in being above manual labour (though 
this depends on manual labourers being numerous and despised). The Chinese habit of 
binding women’s feet to prove they don’t even need to walk is hardly preferable to damaged 
hearing. Another alternative strategy is sport, but its ideology is almost everything which ` 
the rock ethos repudiates: sexless, perfectionist, non-expressive (or only marginally), 
hygienic-utilitarian (mens sana in corpore sano), either competitive or conformist (the team- 
spirit) or more often both. And it represents a mastery over the body for some purely arti- 
ficical purpose (Apollonian) rather than expressive communion with it (Dionysian). 
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rigidities of the Sousa march, more congenial. In the Indian raga one 
may see another permutation, between a perhaps more ‘biomorphic’ 
sensibility and a more impersonal, detached one. 

At any rate rhythms of the jazz and rock type seem to require a group 
which exists on the margin of machine-age rationalism, sufficiently 
estranged from it to retain rhythmic volatility, sufficiently involved in 
it to experience abrasive anxiety, sufficiently obstinate or adventurous to 
seek an alternative—Dionysian—consciousness (thus rock has touched 
both the very obstinate Teddy Boys and the relatively intellectually 
adventurous art students). It is closely connected with a consciously sub- 
versive counter-culture, quite evident in that ‘underground’ press which 
is devoted wholly or partly to rock and its allied genres (Rolling Stone, 
Friends, Fusion, Zigzag, Oz, I.T., Gandalf’s Garden). The Festival 
(Woodstock, Monterey, the Isle of Wight) permits a brief but blessed 
return to a temporary tribal condition.* 

Thus we can close the circle, and find our overlap between machine- 
age rhythms and tribal rhythms. The reality of the one is the nostalgia of 
the other. On the one hand tribal rhythms offer a (psycho-religious) 
escape from tensions engendered within the tribe, with its intense 
pressure-cooker relationships, and an ulterior affirmation of tribal co- 
herence. On the other hand machine-age rock expresses an escape from 
the antithesis of tribalism (a conscious, painful, dissident alienation) and 
a spirit-refreshing return to the tribal. It is as if rhythmic tension, express- 
ing surmounted anxiety, i.e. both anxiety and surplus energy, can be 
approached from either end: the Dionysiac-tribal end and the opposite 


* Philosophically, the rock ethos links with various derivatives from Freud and Marx. 
Freud, rationalist in one aspect, is vitalist in another. Marx, whose tendency to economic 
determinism makes the Stalinists plus bourgeois que la bourgeoisie in their distaste for rock’s 
hedonistic vitalism, has another, humanist, aspect, recently much emphasized, in which the 
stress lies on the alienated sensibility of machine-age man. There is a sense in which both 
Freud and Marx postulate essentially dialectic views of man, if we allow dialectic to mean 
something like the logical structure of drive and counter-drive. It may be that jazz and rock ` 
thythm is a musical counterpart of just such a sense of existence being, in its most intimate 
essence, a continuous and ineluctable conflict; not always destructive, but always in danger 
of disequilibrium. The ‘democratized’ beat might also be called the ‘Dionysian’ and the 
‘disrupted’ beat. 

One would probably characterize both jazz and rock as vitalist, and Bergson’s contrast of 
vitalism with mechanical reactions constituting the comic may have a certain resonance 
with Arthur Steig’s description of jazz rhythm as clock (beat) versus the song (melody). But 
Rock is post-Freudian (libidinal) and anti-social. Incidentally, it would not be ‘biomorphic’ 
in Suzanne Langer’s sense; it might reflect the tensions of disrupted feelings, but it reflects 
the disruptions of biological flow as much as the flow itself. I find it hard to see how art 
could reflect a biomorphic unfolding of ‘nature’ in itself. 

Clearly any simple socio-musical parallels will be thoroughly queered by, first, the great 
complexity of social forces and, second, by matters of personal temperament. One might 
in certain cases attribute rhythmic volatility to an impulsively cyclothyme temperament 
feeling ‘out of synch’ with the schizothymic types produced by an alienating culture. 
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end of alienation by the mechanical. In this profoundly spiritual respect, 
as well as in more immediately musical ones, jazz depended on the 
existence of a musically sensitive culture that was touched, but not too 
deeply touched, by European music. Rock depended on a musically 
less gifted group (a section of lower-class white youth), who had success- 
fully resisted attempts at middle-class ‘sweetness and light’; yet an in- 
tellectually more dissident situation enabled an astonishingly fast musico- 
philosophical sophistication. 

Common to the tribe, the American Negro and the rock aficionado, is 
a high pressure of biophysical impulse, in a social situation productive 
of a friction and frustration which are felt as confusingly internal and 
external, rather than productive of inner discipline (e.g. rationalism) of 
such a type that the volatility of impulses subsides. This would at least be 
consistent with our feeling that such rhythmic tension is ‘natural’ and 
innate, even though it appears only sporadically even at so-called 
primitive levels of culture. 


V 


As usual, art in itself is only one link in the processes of culture. 
Dionysian tribal cultures may combine the use of rhythm and religion 
(social approbation) and drugs; the rock ethos, lacking the second, may 
misuse drugs and seek febrile substitutes in Instant Revolution or libidinal 
romanticism. That its larger purpose may well fail doesn’t render the 
movement insignificant, for in that sense Romanticism failed, the Pre- 
Raphaelites failed, the Fleshly School of Poetry failed, the Oxford 
Movement failed, the Gothic Revival failed, the Symbolists failed, 
Dada failed, Surrealism failed, and, of course, Neo-Classicism failed. 
Maybe rock is another neap-tide from a restless, discontented, Romantic 
_sea, chafing against the rationalist routines of the machine age. 

One could postulate a fitful attempt by European entertainment music 
to rev up to a propulsiveness which might conceivably have offered a 
functional equivalent of jazz. The waltz, first, was admittedly reac- 
tionary in that its Romantic reversion to peasant robustness was pre- 
sumably more conscious in the minds of its dancers than the proto- 
Futurist machine-worship which hindsight may see in it. None the less 
a covert sense of being drawn into fast middle-class schedules may have 
underlain its devil-may-care, aristocratic abandon (just as the ‘battering 
through’ quality of rock paraphrases, in happier circumstances, the 
inner frustrations imposed by the precise schedules of machine-age 
man). Later Paris evolved the polka-piquée, a fast and furious working- 
class dance from which the cancan was derived. Any Old Iron has a 
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specifically urban rush to it (if one Victorian strategy was mock-pom- 
pous Latinization, this sort of tongue-twisting gabble was another, the 
common situation being the need for increased verbal dexterity at all 
social levels, from the market place to the examination room). 

But the impetus of such rhythmic tentatives was sapped, in that the. 
European spirit wasn’t, as the Afro-American was, rhythmically tense 
even in its tragic and religious modes (blues and gospels). That tension 
was maintained by the Negro’s cultural marginality (the blues singer 
was often itinerant and blind, New Orleans was the city of Mardi Gras 
and innumerable festivals). Even unemployment would be countered by 
the ‘rent party’ with its ‘spasm band’. In such moods European music 
was drawn by a more languid, sentimental type of consolation or 
melancholy (not always without its own poignancy). From 1900 on the 
cakewalks and ragtimes were so much catchier than the polkas as to 
render further development by the latter superfluous. The distinction 
persists. The Depression set Harlem jitterbugging; in England it 
banished the Charleston and ushered in the era of Victor Sylvester, 
whose soft, regular, reassuring rhythms were syncopated, certainly, but 
in no sense Afro-American. In England, least energetic of nations, even 
the fast waltz disappeared. 

Though Pleasants disposes of jazz purist prejudice against such com- 
mercial singers as Peggy Lee, he would still, I suspect, have to indicate 
somewhere dotted-line frontiers between (1) the Afro-American rhyth- 
mic spirit, (2) anodyne and palliative ‘syncopation’ and (3) valid Euro- 
pean elements. Isn’t Peggy Lee’s singing essentially white, whatever her 
debt to jazz bands? Again, a little at least of the European folk style sur- 
vives, as Richard Hoggart reminds us,’ in working-class pubs and clubs, 
whose singing style possesses a ‘big dipper’ quality nearer the old- 
fashioned. waltz than swing. ‘It is the beat of a “good weep”, of a warm 
and pally feeling, of a heavy nostalgia.’ Maybe Hoggart is too severe on 
American idioms, so failing to bring out a second, very strong stream of 
white influence in popular music: the Jewish influence, with its full- 
blown sentimentality and relish of material opulence. And Al Jolson 
typifies the Jewish cantor influence on crooning, i.e. singing into a 
microphone, which, dispensing with purely functional requirements as 
to volume, makes possible a vastly extended and subtilized range of 
intonations and textures. 

Intellectuals are currently concerned about mass culture. Yet until the 
late 1950s almost all popular music went unregarded by them or 
laboured under blanket appraisals. Historians and critics have a mountain 
of retrospective exploration before them. It does seem, though, that rock 
marks a turning-point in the development of popular music. 
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It has always been temptingly easy to blame the extensive banalities of 
too much commercial music on Mammon, or some purely rhetorical 
America, or some cultural equivalent of Gresham’s Law (sometimes, 
apparently, vox populi vox diaboli). My own inclination would be to 
accept and apply to a variety of situations a suggestion of Richard Hog- 
garts. Commerce, aiming at the widest possible market, seeks only the 
common denominators between middle- and working-class taste, thus 
substituting an abstract compromise which possesses neither the truth 
nor the subtleties of either. But then I would insist that these common 
denominators need be lowered into banality only if the tastes of these 
groups are both narrow and antagonistic. The U.S.A. is notorious for an 
ethno-cultural diversity each of whose most influential factors is phili- 
stine in effect: utilitarianism, Social Darwinism, puritanism and evange- 
lical optimism. In Britain likewise the co-existence of middle-class ‘re- 
fainment’ and the working-class need for a resilient toughness deprived 
popular art of its richest humus: a sense of emotional experience as deci- 
sive, as (even in tragedy, scandal and excess) proud—a sense to. which the 
Jacobean drama could constantly appeal. By the 1920s even Victorian 
pathos (The Blind Boy, For Old Times’s Sake, Won't You Buy My Pretty 
Flowers?) had all but withered. American songs showed a split persona- 
lity: either a slick, emotionless brashness or a sentimentality which was 
meaningless on this side of the Atlantic. Albert F. MacLean Jnr. in his 
American Vaudeville As Ritual? indicates how apparently trivial songs 
and acts offered a framework through which a simple European 
peasantry, alienated in the American melting-pot, could adjust to a new 
ideology and attitudes. Certainly a song like Mr. Gallagher and Mr. 
Shean offers a pointedly amicable version of racial and religious tensions. 
One suspects that similar tensions underlie the ‘mother’ songs of 1890- 
1930 (including Mother Machree, 1910; Ireland Must Be Heaven For My 
Mother Came From There, 1916; I’d Love To Fall Asleep and Wake Up In 
Mammy’s Arms, 1920; Mammy, 1926 and Baby Your Mother As She 
Babied You, 1928). Felt in conjunction with the ‘collective nervous 
breakdown’ which some sociologists have begun to stress as an under- 
current in the immigrant experience, the sentimentality reveals its 
meaning, a paroxystic reassertion of family emotion against cultural 
strain. One might make some distinction between functional, authentic 
sentimentality and a banal variety. With the Depression American pops 
become steadily less emotional (the principal exception being country- 
and-Western). By the 1940s certain singers treat all lyrics as a pretext for 
an abstract energy whose heartlessness isn’t always insignificant and is 
occasionally conscious. Thus Virginia O’Brien used to sing a swing 
version of When The Bough Breaks with an absolutely deadpan face to 
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bizarrely hilarious, yet chilling, effect. On the whole, though, the only 
emotion sufficiently banal to be universal, acceptable, decisive yet non- 
controversial was ‘lurv’, and for many years the music industry referred 
to any song not a love song as a ‘novelty’ item. Exceptions apart (and the 
history of good art is the history of exceptions), commercial-popular 
music had, in Nik Cohn’s words, ‘got bogged down in . . . moonlight, 
stardust, roses and bleeding hearts . . . warm and snug like a blanket... 
showbiz survived on habit’. 

The escape from this impasse had as social infrastructure the emer- 
gence of economically affluent and therefore ‘rebellious’ youth, largely 
but not entirely working class. In the year that Look Back In Anger hit the 
boards at the Royal Court Theatre the film Rock Around the Clock was 
the catalyst-pretext for an equivalent, if inarticulate, manifestation: it 
set the hitherto bleak and artless Teddy Boys dancing in cinema aisles. 

Rock-and-roll was crossbred from two regional genres of American 
commercial music, both too local to make much impact on the national 
scene to which the major units in the industry were geared. The first was 
country-and-Western, a lower-class white music which, albeit highly 
edulcorated, could claim some sort of kinship with folk forms. The 
second was rhythm-and-blues. Basically it was a kind of jazz which sub- 
stituted a vocal group, or saxophones, for the melody-section front line 
of New Orleans jazz. Without being derivative from New Orleans it 
was a later branch from the same Afro-American trunk. Country-and- 
Western was scarcely exported, while jazz enthusiasts spurned rhythm- 
and-blues as rustic, rudimentary and commercial, all of which it mostly 
was. 

The hybrid form appealed to white American teenagers and inspired 
such innocuous English imitations as Tommy Steele. But it helped to 
shake the music industry’s monomaniac concentration on the family, 
and create a second orientation towards youth, a narrower, more 
radical group. Most important, it sparked off a spurt of musical activity 
among its hitherto passive consumers. Hitherto dance bands and singers 
_ had possessed a professionalism, a glamour and an aloofness which froze 
emulation. The new music was simple, crude and within anybody's 
striking distance. It required no more musicianship than the old pub 
piano. Its basic instrument (the electric guitar) combined both solo and 
group potentialities, thus being more fun to learn than either the de- 
pressingly solo piano or the highly specialized instrumentation of the 
dance-band. . ; 

The concept of a group appealed to the street-corner gang; the 
plethora of guitars created a semi-differentiation between rhythm and 
melody which had the effect of a sullen inarticulacy. The groups de- 
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veloped in backstreet pubs and clubs, notably in Liverpool, where 
juvenile delinquency had long rivalled Glasgow’s. Liverpool was cul- 
turally and racially more mixed, and less dourly puritanical. Records 
were made, which, to the astonishment and disgust of ‘real’ musicians, 
sold well among the young. Vividly I remember a television item in 
which Steve Race, that sensitive and knowledgeable apologist for the 
best in the old commercial music, confronted a young beat-music fan 
and attempted to explain to him the evocative and complex harmonic 
structure of an older pop standard—tI think, Stardust. Doggedly, brutally, 
the youth reiterated: “We don’t care about all that stuff, we want a beat.’ 
Usually wielded like a cosh, the music was confidently expected to die of 
its own monotony. Meanwhile innumerable groups were able to em- 
bark on lowly but exciting amateur or semi-professional careers. (By 
1969, Frances Rust estimates, the numbers of groups in Britain was at 
least 25,000.) The intimacy between performer and public diminished 
the influence of the old-time businessman, challenged as never before by 
direct performer-public collusion. Simultaneously the hit parade opened 
up and a movement existed which reversed the previous British pattern 
by being folk in origin and commercial by destination. 

Crude as it was, the music showed a startling capacity for develop- 
ment. Already, from the late 1940s, New Orleans jazz had been revived 
(as ‘trad’ for traditional) by a middle- and working-class minority in 
which art students and dissident intellectuals loomed large. Through the 
blues others rediscovered Anglo-American folk music, more congenially 
than through English sources for three main reasons. (1) The Southern 
Appalachians had afforded a rustic bastion less perturbed by the Indus- 
trial Revolution; young people still played folk music. (2) American 
country music had been enriched, rhythmically and tonally, by Negro 
music. (3) Having lasted into the Depression, and being so near the 
blues, American folk music presented a more modern, a less conformist, 
thematic and tone than English. After ‘trad’ and just before the groups, 
what we might evocatively rather than limitatively call the ‘art school 
intelligensia’ had produced skiffle, American folk music played on such 
homely instruments as tea-chest and broom-stick double-bass, kazoo, 
jug, banjo, guitar, mandolin and comb-and-paper. 

The new groups were within easy reach of borrowing afresh from. 
jazz, skiffle, folk, blues and gospel. This grounding in musical eclecticism 
enabled its quotient of art school intellectuals and middle-class déclassés 
to spearhead an eclecticism which was supported against both commer- 
cial conservatism and artistic esoterica by the fact that fan fervour and 
feedback were focused on a back street boy in a nearby club, not on a 
distant Hollywood god or goddess. 
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Ifsome of the groups reverted to banality (‘bubblegum music’), others 
matured apace. The new pop music’s first real impact on high culture 
consciousness came with the Beatles’ Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts 
Club Band (1966). Pleasants cites Frederic Grunfeld’s description: “a great 
eclectic circus of Indian raga, Salvation Army, Benjamin British, tail- 
gate, gutbucket and aleatoric chance-music’, and Wilfrid Mellers’s 
summary: ‘a song cycle about loneliness . . . (in which) were assembled 
for the first time all the various and diverse elements of American music 
in the mid-century, except jazz. One might want to add the English 
music-hall song but at any rate such records as The Incredible String 
Band’s The 5000 Spirits, Or the Layers of the Onion achieved even more 
adventurous fusions of elements, harking back to medieval and Baroque 
music and folk song and forward to electric-psychedelic. One stream of 
rock associated itself with Hippie culture, which, as I tried to show else- 
where,!2 evinces profound affinities with the Symbolist movement (in- 
cluding a short but vivid and influential life). The similarities are all the 
more piquant in that while original Symbolism proposed an ivory tower 
against philistines and mob alike, this generation was the mob, or at least 
a noisy section of it. It rampaged irreverently but appreciatively through 
the corridors of its admittedly oddly proportioned musée imaginaire, re- 
lishing Surrealism and Dada and leaving conspicuously untouched all 
the middle-class concert favourites. Other major streams in rock include 
a realistic strain (variously pastoral and critical) and a penchant for radical 
parody corresponding to the theatre of the absurd. 

Shortly after rock-and-roll American rhythm-and-blues received a 
‘new surge of gospel influence, possibly connected with the secularization 
of the urban Negro (a surprising number of Soul singers are sons or 
daughters of ministers). Soul music might be described as a gospel-style 
singing modified to a rhythm-and-blues framework. Simultaneously 
the re-emergence of racial conflict and civil rights campaigns syn- 
chronized with a resurgence of folk music, goaded and educated now 
into a more sardonic, sophisticated style. 

It is now quite possible for an artist like Leonard Cohen to be simul- 
taneously a folk singer, a commercial singer, an intellectual in his artistic 
approach and an artistic individualist. Nor was this convergence of 
functions a concomitant of standardization. Musical types which had 
hitherto been separated and standardized produced the variety and 
vitality associated with interbreeding. A chart drawn up tor Cheetah 
magazine and reproduced in the New Left Review”? lists such hybrids as 

jazz rock and soul jazz, blues rock and rock blues, folk rock and country rock, 
not to mention Art Rock—Mannerist Division (comprising, for intrigued 
readers, The Doors, Jimi Hendrix, Vanilla Fudge and Procol Harum). 
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Not the least significant category, absent from this particular chart, is 
usually called acid rock, i.e. music whose verbal associations or rambling 
insistence suggest it might be enhanced by listening while under the 
influence of those drugs which widen the doors of perception (Huxley) 
or systematically derange the senses (Rimbaud). Among the “other hor- 
tible workers’ whose coming Rimbaud predicted one might include 
The Soft Machine (the name taken from a William Burroughs novel) 
and The Velvet Underground (whose original impresario was Andy 
Warhol). The Jamaican adaptation of rhythm and blues was blue heat, 
followed by ska, rock steady and reggae (the English skinheads’ favourite 
music). Helped along by the subject matter of the Beat writers (from 
Kerouac on), by Ginsberg’s revitalization of the free-form spoken line, 
by experiments in poetry and jazz, and by the hit-or-miss poetic vivid- 
ness of such writers as Burroughs and Dylan Thomas (who inspired Bob 
Dylan’s surname), the poetic and intellectual quality of song lyrics im- 
proved beyond recognition. At last Anglo-Saxondom possessed, as 
France had never quite lost, a meeting-point for poetry and popular 
song. 

Like jazz and popular music in general, rock remains a performer’s 
(and sometimes an arranger’s) medium rather than a composer’s. Its art 
form is not the score but the sound and/or the seen performance. The 
performance may include dramatic elements (The Who climactically 
smashing several hundred pounds’ worth of instruments) or visual ones 
(The Pink Floyd’s light show). Such acts constitute a branch of cabaret, 
of musico-dramatic art, a kind of non-realistic opera (which is what 
cabaret is). Similarly the insolent capering of Mick Jagger endows the 
Rolling Stones’ stage performances with something missing from the 
records, even if the latter offer the best way of appreciating their music 
in itself. Such groups are amphibious, as a play is amphibious, in that it 
can both be read in the study and seen on the stage, both its media having 
advantages and disadvantages. The recorded sound includes not only the 
manner of playing but everything that can be done to the musical sound 
by recording techniques. Thus a singer's voice may be re-recorded, 
subjected to echo-chamber or other effects, and then superimposed on 
the original recording in such a way as to feed a new ‘texture’ into what 
the ear accepts as a solo voice. Many performing groups rely on pre- 
recorded tapes to supply acoustic effects which it would be impossible to 
produce onstage. The electric guitar played by rock groups is, of course, 
grotesquely clumsy if played in a ‘serious’ idiom (many folk-rock 
players alternate between acoustic and electric guitars). The groups 
demonstrated that the electric guitar had its own possibilities, and ven- 
tured into new areas between the melodic and the percussive, allowing 
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the creation of new tonalities, such as Eric Clapton’s ‘womans tone’, 
through feedback and other parallels to Stockhausen’s use of electronics. 
If these points differ from high culture musical practice, they pose no 
problems of aesthetic principle. 

Rock remains only one variety of popular music. The scale of its suc- 
cess is indicated, however, by the regular appearances of the Beatles, 
Bob Dylan and others among the top ten best-selling singles (although 
hard-core rock groups rarely appear there), and by the fact that rock 
(including such hard-core groups as The Grateful Dead or folk-groups 
like The Fairport Convention), easily dominates the lists of best-selling 
long-playing records, which now sell more copies than singles. 

‘Those of us who listen to, and enjoy, both Elvis Presley and late 
Beethoven, know perfectly well that late Beethoven is better.# While 
I wouldn’t select Presley as pop’s champion in this context, the remark 
reminds us that the best needn’t be the enemy of the good, particularly 
in a world to whose plurality of idioms, experiences and needs, art 
should naturally offer its own pluralities. We might well decide to feel 
cheered rather than threatened by the rapid development of a music 
which has made nonsense of so many old barriers between commercial 
and folk forms and achieved a complexity and expressiveness comparable 


to high culture. 
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THE LOCATIONS OF LIGHT IN ART: 
FROM REMBRANDT TO OP ART AND 
LIGHT ENVIRONMENT 


Fanchon Fröhlich 


THE CONCENTRATION of attention on light as one of the essential elements 
in art, science or philosophy tends to dissolve the solidity and inde- 
pendence of both material objects and individual observers and to in- 
volve them as components in a complex mesh of interacting events. 

Thus in art: when a person actually begins to look at the light instead 
of only through it, he acquires both a different philosophical world-view 
marked by a blurring of metaphysical distinctions between different 
logical cate gories of objects or between objects seen, observer and events 
of seeing, and simultaneously he enjoys a qualitatively different perceptual 
experience (so to speak, a different picture of the world). That which he 
actually sees radiates, glitters, glows, dazzles, flickers. For example, whathe 
sees is not a man in a red pullover walking down the street but a moving 
shape of red slightly blurred at the edges moving across a multi-coloured 
field of glowing light. Such a sensuous experience corresponds to (in- 
duces or can be induced by) an un-commonsense mode (or mood) of 
thought. Thus the quality of sensation given body in different types of 
art parallels the different possible metaphysical relationships between 
the elements in the act of vision. 

In philosophy turning the attention from the objects seen towards the 
light in which they can be seen displaces the focus of interest from the 
relations of independent material objects to the more complex and self- 
conscious inter-relations between subjects, objects, necessary conditions, 
mind, sensations and perceptions—i.e. to epistemology. For instance, 
material objects might dissolve into possible acts of perception, or in 
other logically complex ways the thing seen and the seer might lose 
their separate static identities and merge as opposite poles into the pro- 
cess of seeing. 
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Within physics a parallel shift takes place between Newtonian 
mechanics, in which objects move along their mathematically defined 
courses with the stability and hard independence of billiard balls, and 
modern physics—relativity and quantum mechanics—wherein the 
velocity and paths of moving objects are related to the light by which 
they can be observed. When light thus becomes one of the operative 
elements of physics, indeed the only constant velocity in the relatively 
moving universe, the mass or solidity of material objects dissolves 
according to the formula E = MC? into energy and velocity of light. 
Objects with mass can be transformed into radiating energy and light, 
hitting particles, can actually move them. Into this fluid network of 
paths of light defined by the curvature of space and time, particles 
acting like waves and electromagnetic waves acting like particles, the 
observer is plugged as a moving and operative part. The picture of the 
universe is transformed into the fluidity of an immense happening within 
an elaborately curving space-time structure wherein nothing is inde- 
pendent from the light by which it can be observed. 

This redrawing of the physical world-picture is paralleled in detail by 
the transformation in art once attention is focused on the location and 
function. of light. Thereupon the observer is plunged into an elaborate 
space-time continuum—into a fluid medium, the light, flowing between 
objects—or (to be more precise and extreme since the objects too are 
dissolved within the light) flowing between events that happen to it and 
within it. Art thus loses its concern with static objects externally related 
to each other (subject depicted, object of art, artist and observer as 
relatively static individuals) and is progressively assimilated to a happen- 
ing in a continuum where light travels with the ‘velocity of light’. 
Within this continuum one can clarify the internal relationships between 
those activities of light which partially constitute the subject of the work 
of art and those which enter into its creation and its perception—the 
light falling on and illuminating the landscape, or the light getting 
into the painter’s eyes and dazzling him, or the light travelling from 
the painting to the observer’s eye, or the light stimulating electrical im- 
pulses moving along the observer’s optic nerves into his brain. Itis possible 
to plot the trajectory of the path of the light from its source among 
these deflections, absorptions, refractions up to and even through the 
eye of the observer by means of a geometrical structure and to arrange 
various kinds of art at definite positions along this trajectory of light 
according to the locations of light in each of them. 

Along its path from its source to its ultimate absorption in being seen 
light travels and has adventures. Light’s adventures begin with its emis- 
sion from a source, which itself need not be seen. From its source it 
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falls (through the transparent, invisible or translucent, troubled visible 
medium of the air) upon the landscape or other subject matter of the 
painting, affects it, illuminates it and is affected by it. It is partially 
absorbed and partially reflected, may be diffracted, polarized, scattered 
or focused. After this encounter it traverses the clear or murky medium 
of the air between subject and painter, again modified and carrying 
modified information. Thus refracted, reflected and absorbed by land- 
scape and atmosphere it reaches the eye of the artist. At his pivotal point 
he may choose to represent any part of this path—the light coming 
directly at him from its source, or the path of light between source and 
object seen from the side as falling beams of light, or the objects as 
catching the light, or the dazzling or murky Jight between the landscape 
and himself. Or else he may turn completely around and paint or con- 
struct an object which will act as a source of light directed at the observer. 
Whatever his choice, the light then proceeds to the eyes of the obser- 
ver, where it reaches the end of its path as light strictly speaking but 
continues its trajectory physically transformed into an electrical impulse 
travelling along the optic nerve into the brain. When this electrical 
impulse reaches its physical destination at the appropriate receptor in the 
brain, it has reached the end of its spatial path. There it causes (or is cor- 
related with in some metaphysically mysterious way) either a perception, 
which is referred to the shared spatial world of extended objects ‘out 
there’, or a sensation, which is ‘in the mind’—within the private space 
of unlocateable individual sensations or hallucinations. At this final stage 
the experience of light takes place physically as well as metaphysically 
‘inside the observer’: inside his skull and inside his mind. When the 
light has thus reached its spatial terminus inside the observer the geo- 
metrical structure representing its path can undergo a topological inver- 
sion which transfers that which was inside to the outside and that which 
was outside to the inside. The structure of the possible locations of light 
in art is thus turned inside out in a way scarcely to have been anticipated, 
giving rise to a whole new range of possibilities—almost, one might say, 
a new dimension. Thereupon the location of light in art is physically 
outside of the observer and surrounding him, falling on and illuminating 
his body as an object, and he is within the changing light. This happens 
in the most avant-garde, almost still nameless ‘light environment art’, as 
well as in the ancient art of stained glass windows illuminating people 
within the cathedrals. 

Thus at one extreme of the trajectory the light comes unnoticed from 
outside and is only the necessary condition of seeing; then it gradually 
approaches the focal point within the observer; passing through this 
point it spreads out and surrounds the observer, who becomes himself 
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an object within the light. These geometrical shifts are accompanied by 
shifts in the metaphysical status of light—between being real, repre- 
sented or induced. 

This paper will examine how such shifts in the location of light— 
systematized in the geometrical structure of its path here sketched— 
embody complexly diverse metaphysical relationships between material 
objects, objects represented in works of art, observer, perceptions, sensa- 
tions, events, media, etc., and how they simultaneously produce diverse 
sensuous qualities in the work of art itself. (It will be noticed during the 
course of this paper that such shifts are so pervasive that they entail 
changes even in style of writing about them.) In sucha way the geometri- 
cal structure of the path of light sketched above might function as a dis- 
coverer of the intrinsic relations between the concrete aesthetic quality 
of the work of art and the abstract philosophic framework in which it 
is created and seen. 

Before this preoccupation with light transfigured art the painters of 
the Renaissance, such as Piero della Francesca, were concerned with 
objects—their clearly defined shape, solidity and measurably ordered 
relationships in space. Light, falling from the normal and unnoticed 
source millions of miles outside the picture’s range—the sun—being 
neither excessive nor inadequate nor in itself visible, drew no attention 
to itself but remained a modest and unstated presupposition of the 
painting. It served only the subsidiary function of a stage light illumi- 
nating objects with precision and clarity and was in no way itself an 
actor on the painting’s stage. (When one speaks of the quality of light 
in Piero, one refers primarily to the extreme precision and clarity of 
the objects. Its virtue was transparency—its own imperceptibility.} 
Objects, light and observer were all externally, mathematically related 
to each other by perspective, which formulated the laws of light travel- 
ling unimpeded in straight lines, not as something to be seen but as the 
abstract condition of seeing. 

With Rembrandt this unseen condition of seeing became part of the 
actual subject of the painting. The activity of seeing was emphasized by 
being thrown into doubt or made difficult by the flickering inadequacy 
of the light rendered in chiaroscuro. The source of light in many cases 
was brought within the painting—light emanating from a candle or a 
lamp or a holy face—or else its direction and path from outside the 
painting were made evident as falling shafts. In terms of the geometrical 
scheme outlined above, light is viewed obliquely falling in shafts from 
its source upon the object illuminated. It is seen from the side, as it were 
from a right angle to the direction of its path. This light defined space 
as perspective had done in the Renaissance, but whereas perspective had 
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related external objects in a precise and rational way with respect to an 
observer standing outside the picture at the exact focal point of the 
convergent rays, this chiaroscuro delineated space in an ambiguous, 
flickering, irrational way which partially merged the objects with each 
other and involved the observer's act of seeing with difficulty. It simul- 
taneously illuminated and darkened objects so they appeared to float, 
partially dissolved, within a rich engulfing darkness. Perhaps the light 
was present not so much to clarify and illuminate the structure and rela- 
tions of objects as the objects were present to catch the play of the light. 
Not only did this palpable light fall upon the objects but it penetrated 
their surfaces, revealing the nature of their various rich materials in the 
manifold ways they interacted with it—the jewels which catch and hold 
and throw back light in their different ways, the soft absorbency of furs, 
the hard shine of white satin. The objects glowed and glittered and 
glimmered and had sheen, were translucent or transparent or opalescent. 
A multitude of the constituent textures of matter were displayed in an 
exploration of the intricate ways in which light can be refracted, partially 
absorbed and reflected. The rich physical qualities of these objects were 
depicted by means of overlaying layers of scumbles, glazes and thick 
impastos; so the painting as an object became heavy and encrusted with 
elaborate substance. 

This intricate materiality, so akordy realized in the layered 
material of the oil paint, contrasted drastically both as subject and as 
surface with the insubstantial light. From this contrast arises the dialectical 
tension between the immaterial light, which by its own radiating nature 
tends to dematerialize objects, and the solid material of the oil paint 
‘which represents it and the solid materials of the opulent world which 
it illuminates. Light struggles with objects, tending to dissolve them 
‘within its fluid waves, and objects struggle with light, tending to catch 
and hold it, to violate its moving nature and make it static. Light’s im- 
materiality is the antithesis of the rich matter, rich people and rich paint 
brought together by Rembrandt's elaborate technique. 

Simultaneously with the material-revealing function of light there 
developed an expressive function which was almost its contrary. Light 
took on a symbolic function as the light of consciousness or of the 
luminous soul within fleshly bodies. It acquired a spiritual meaning as it 
emanated from the holy persons involved in the dramas which it illu- 
minated. Illumination both in a literal and a metaphorical sense glowed 
out of the mysterious dark. The dynamism arises from the balanced 
struggle of the space-creating light and darkness with the powerful 
material objects they tend to dissolve. 

Following Rembrandt, George de la Tour systematized away this 
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creative contradiction by concentrating the light source at a definite 
and explicit point in the picture while allowing the objects to remain 
clear and well defined in the surrounding three-quarter darkness. Thus 
perceptually he conveyed too much information, and symbolically he 
lost the coalescence of light and existence which provided the meta- 
physical force of Rembrandt. | 

Turner short-circuited this path of light. In terms of the geometrical 
structure the path of light is usually in his paintings from its source (the 
often painted sun) directly to the observer, crossing the actively inter- 
vening medium of the atmosphere. The light comes frontally at the 
perceiver, like a sunburst. But what he actually sees is not the reified 
light itself radiating at him as in Baroque sculpture, but the light dis- 
persed and lost and wandering through the thick, wet, windy medium 
that is the air of England. Between its dimly perceived source and the 
perceiver it has many traumatic adventures. It is dispersed, caught, 
whirled, scattered, refracted and reflected by the obstacles within the 
medium it must traverse. Its encounter with an object is only one inci- 
dent among these adventures. It illuminates the object on which it falls, 
which is frequently dissolved and brightly obscure to the point of in- 
visibility, less than the atmosphere through which it falls—wind, rain 
and speed. The path of the wind is made visible. Water-saturated, 
swirling air acts on the white light falling through it as an opal acts— 
breaking it up into iridescent, half translucent colours, dispersing it into 
an unsystematic rainbow. (The clear dry air the Impressionists breathed 
acted more like a diamond’s crystalline structure, breaking white light 
into orderly prismatic radiations.) The real subject of Turner's painting is 
the dispersion of light in the huge three-dimensional chunk of dynamic 
atmosphere between observer and the dimmed sun. Falling through it, 
the straight paths of the light-rays are curved and swirled about, 
reflected and scattered by each moving droplet of water. 

Thus light is transmuted into a dynamic fluid intermingling with the 
fluids of water, air and fire in a chaos of cosmic elements. Turner might 
almost have been painting the world-picture of some element-obsessed 
pre-Socratic philosopher—especially of Empedocles—the continuous 
interchange of independent struggling elements. 

The Impressionists, in terms of the outlined structure, made another 
geometrical shift. In their paintings the light was neither viewed from 
the side in descending shafts nor coming directly from its heavenly 
source, but rather was proceeding from the objects on which it fell— 
landscape or cathedral which had modified it by absorption, refraction 
and reflection—directly into the observer’s eye. The subject of their 
paintings was neither the object illuminated nor the direct source of 
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the light, but the light itself travelling from its encounter with the object 
straight into the eye of the observer. The painter had interposed himself 
as an ideal observer in this path. Through his activity the act of vision 
coalesced with the act of painting. He painted both the light modified 
by its intercourse with objects and the direct physical action of light 
on his own body—the dazzle, the indistinctness, the blurred luminosity 
and even the physically stunned impression of sitting too long in pound- 
ing sunlight. (As the trees which he is representing photosynthesize in 
the sunlight, so he becomes sunburned.) Vicariously the observer experi- 
ences through him the mixed-media impression of being in the centre 
of heat, perception and dazzle. Here the light functions both as the 
medium of perception and simultaneously, by its own excess, disrupts 
perception into insubstantial sensations. (As in Rembrandt objects 
merge and dissolve through the inadequacy of the light, in Impression- 
ism they do so by its very excess.) Thus the information carried by the 
light and its active disorienting effects on the observer mingle in a single 
self-contradictory experience of being ‘blinded by light’. 

In terms of physics what actually reaches the observer is not the per- 
ceived object located ‘out there’ (which of course remains where it is), 
but rather a medley of interfering light-waves which race up to his eye 
with the velocity of light and hit it. The process of vision is suspended 
and caught in action-like painting at the space-time point when light 
hits the eye as colour-filled fluctuating sensation before the mind can 
freeze and externalize it into nameable, neutral material objects. The act 
of painting coalesces with the act of seeing before the mind can interpret 
sensation into objects. Thus in the hands of the Impressionists material 
objects lose the static, self-contained independence commonsense com- 
monly attributed to them as well as their Lockean primary qualities— 
definite shape, texture, solidity and impenetrability—and are trans- 
figured (or perhaps seen for the first time) into insubstantial agents inter- 
acting with the substance of light. From being a mere secondary quality 
which arises subjectively, illusionistically in the perceiver, colour is 
elevated to the role of a constitutive primary quality. This paralleled 
physics,* for colour or its scientific correlate, wave-length, is a property 
more deeply intrinsic to matter than are size, shape, texture, solidity 
and impenetrability. These are mere surface macroscopic properties of 
aggregates of molecules, whereas the wave-lengths that can be absorbed 
. * This parallel with the developments of physics—perhaps the feeling that they were 

getting closer to objective truth—gave impetus to the technical investigations of the Im- 
pressionists. Their techniques for mixing colours employed some of the properties of light. 
The juxtaposition of pure colours to create white by visual addition parallels the addition of 


all coloured lights into white light and is the opposite of the usual techniques of painting 
where the addition of more colours results in a subtraction towards black. 
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or reflected directly depend on the frequency of the vibration of the 
constituent atoms. The information which light carries to the eye of 
the observer as colour is a product of this deep physical intercourse with 
the objects on which it has fallen. 

Once the attention is thus redirected through consideration of the 
physical nature of the light to the events involved in an act of seeing, a 
philosophical shift takes place from the logical structure involved in per- 
ception towards that involved in sensation. Whereas perception is a 
two-termed relation between the observer and an external independent 
object, light participates in an elaborate series of interdependent events 
which terminate in a luminous sensation at the space-time instant when 
the light hits the eye. Through such an analysis of the activities of light 
it is possible to abstract from the heavy, logical entrailments of percep- 
tion (‘There is a stable, long-lasting object in a stabilized public external 
world which truly has the quality which this stable, long-lasting person 
perceives it to have. It could be seen by other persons. It will continue 
about the same for some time. It has a certain feel and sound connected 
with the perceived colour, etc.’) to the purity of the final sensation. One 
can thus concentrate attention on the immediate vivid experience freed 
from the additions of mind’s constructions. Philosophically this is one 
of the paths leading to the sense-datum theory. 

Corresponding to this logical difference between perception and sensa- 
tion there is a sensuous difference between a world of definite clear out- 
lines, of precise three-dimensional location and shape and of minutely 
exact texture, and the world as it might appear to a practised sense- 
datum philosopher. This would consist of luminous, transparent, weight- 
less colour-shapes happening across the surface of the visual field, varying 
in brightness and hue, undogmatic about outlines, ignoring the third 
dimension as a mere logical construction. This is very like the radiant 
and insubstantial world that dazzled the Impressionists as they learned to 
see it. Indeed Impressionism offers an exquisite sensuous correlate for the 

philosophical sense-datum position. 
In terms of the structural diagram of the path of light, Op art moves 
the work of art still closer to the observer—right inside his head. 
With Impressionism the path of light reached its final goal as light at 
the observer’s eye. There it is converted into electrical impulses which 
continue their journey along the optic nerve into the occipital lobe of 
his brain, where it reaches its ultimate goal as an electrical discharge of 
a cell inside his skull. In any spatial sense that is as close as it is possible 
to come to an observer. But there at this ultimate physical extremity of 
the inward path the electrical event within the brain explodes into a 
sensation of light in the mind. The light experience leaps a meta- 
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physical gap, so to speak, into the mind. There—on the far side of this 
metaphysical chasm—the light experience of Op art is situated. This 
final extension is impossible to represent geometrically since the work 
of art as what is immediately enjoyed (or suffered) is not spatially located 
with respect to the external world, but is within the spatially indepen- 
dent world of hallucinations and private sensations. It has moved from 
the public external space-time system into a private internal space-time 
system which, while cohering in its own way, is logically independent 
from and unlocateable with reference to the public space-time. Where 
did my dream go? How far is it between my brain and my mind? What 
is the direction between an electrical discharge in a brain cell and a 
sensation of blue light? You cannot answer such questions. Perhaps you 
can't even ask them. But there, wherever that is, are located those 
light experiences which are the aesthetic realization of Op art. Op art 
is philosophically interesting because it combines in one concrete, im- 
mediate experience these logically independent space-time systems and 
the logically contrasting languages of perception and sensation. Nor- 
mally one would consider the language of perception and sensation. 
Normally one would consider the language of perception—'I see a red 
chair’ —and the language of caused sensation—‘An event in the external 
world causes a modification in the light; this falling on my eyes, causes 
an electrical impulse to pass along my optic nerve into the brain: this 
causes a brain cell discharge; this causes a red, chair-shaped light sensa- 
tion’—to be alternative, more or less adequate and mutually exclusive, 
: ways of describing the same situation. One would not think they could 
function in conjunction with each other in the description of one experi- 
ence. But in an encounter with Op art part of the experience—seeing 
the picture—is normal perception and part is private sensation induced 
by looking at the picture. The experience is logically too rich for a 
completely consistent description of it within either language. 

There is in the case of Op art a whole new complex of relations be- 
tween the material object seen, the work of art aesthetically experienced, 
the observer as body and as centre of sensations, the public world of 
physical interactions and the private world of sensations and hallucina- 
tions, which must be disentangled. 

Consider what happens when you look at Op art pictures. From the 
everyday street where you have been watching out to avoid cars and 
other obstacles like a sensible, self-preserving material object, you enter 
the gallery exhibiting Op art paintings and look around. At first you see 
other people, the walls of the gallery and on them hanging very precise, 
hard-edged, often brightly coloured, static paintings. It would be non- 
sense to say: “The pictures hanging on the wall cause me to see pictures.” 
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This is normal perception. The pictures are simply what you see—but 
they are not yet what you are meant to appreciate. However this com- 
mon sensible situation lasts for only a few minutes (its duration depend- 
ing perhaps on the health of your eyes) and then becomes more compli- 
cated. For as you look or stare at Op art pictures their excessive precision 
and complexity fatigues the eye, and the eye reacts as an overburdened 
object which has received too much information, i.e. by creating the 
opposite sensation. It is only then that you begin to experience the Op 
art thing as a work of art. (One might be tempted to say: “The things 
hanging on the wall cause me to see things.’ Here the ambiguity of 
‘things’ saves the statement from nonsense—barely.) The picture on the 
wall does not function primarily as an aesthetic object to be perceived, 
but rather as an external cause of complex light-sensations to be enjoyed 
(or suffered). It explodes inside your brain as a luminous, rainbow-like 
headachy happening. These sensations of light are shining and trans- 
parent, often brightly coloured, flickering and moving. Sometimes they 
remain superimposed on the picture; sometimes they are superimposed 
on the ordinary perceived world as you move your head. They have 
a visionary quality—or more accurately a vision-y quality—the sort of 
jumping flickering lights you see at the onset of a migraine. Should you 
see such Op art lights in the absence of an Op art object, it is not so 
much as aesthetic experience as a symptom. It strongly suggests that 
something is wrong within your body—in eyes, nerves or brain. But 
if, having closed your eyes for a while or rested them on some more 
restful subject, you can look back quickly and see—in the normal 
sense—the cause of your light sensations, you can feel reassured. (After 
you have looked hard enough at enough Op art paintings, you might 
go on seeing them for too long afterwards and what was not a symp- 
tom in the first place might become a symptom in the second place. 
They are visually aggressive.) The logical structure here is like that of 
pain. Thus two observers, looking at the same picture, logically could 
not see the same Op art engendered lights, as they could not feel the 
same headache although their headaches might be caused by the same 
excessively loud noise. As you cannot have my headache, so you cannot 
have my Op art experience (although you could buy my Op art picture 
and have it as moveable property). While it is tautologically true that 
two observers could not see the same Op art induced lights, it is a valid 
question to what extent their Op art experiences of the same object are 
similar. Other people might ‘see’ differently coloured and shaped light. 
Indeed if a number of spectators were to make animated cartoons of the 
sensations they experienced in front of the same object, it would be sur- 
prising if these were to coincide. Yet one would expect that there would 
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be a structural similarity—their descriptions of their optical experiences 
should vary only within certain limits. If some people said that a certain 
Op art work caused them to ‘see’ red circular lights floating slowly up- 
wards and others said it caused them to ‘see’ vertical green lights moving 
rapidly to the left, one would be led to question—what? Their veracity, 
or the state of their eyes, or their knowledge of English, or the efficacy 
of the picture? Perhaps they were not really having Op art light sensa- 
sations, but only imagining or lying. Who could say? How could he 
say? If I say: “This Op art picture has absolutely no effect on me. I see 
nothing but what is actually painted in it,’ is this is a criticism of the 
picture as not working, or a complaint that something is wrong in my 
circuits, or a boast that my eyes are stronger than this Op art object? 
(Suppose I say: “When I cut my leg, I feel no pain.’ Are my nerves 
paralysed? Have I got leprosy? Or can I really control pain through 
Yoga?) Compare the statements: “When I switch on the light, I see no 
light.’ ‘When you drill that tooth, I feel no pain.’ “When I look at this 
picture, I see no after images unless I try very hard.’ Is the connexion 
between an Op art object and its light sensation fixed and determined 
like an electrical mechanism, or fluctuating like the threshhold of pain, or 
can will and intention alter it? There is here a whole series of possible 
explanations why an Op art object does not work, ranging from the 
most objective: “The electricity is turned off” to the most subjective: 
‘Iam not trying hard enough.’ Statements about Op art and its effects 
shade from the language of perception through that of caused sensation 
to that of pain, but they all imply that the Op art object is not merely 
a static object on the wall but an active mechanism. In a way it is a 
machine for causing light sensations within my skull. To achieve the 
same effect it need not be a picture at all. One might invent electrical 
gadgets to attach to the skull to stimulate the sight areas of the brain. 
Such a machine could conceivably produce the same visual results as 
Op art paintings.* (Will this be the form of the art of the future when 
there will be no more room to hang pictures?) 

According to this logic of pain observers cannot share their Op art 
experiences. Consider how this reacts on the relationships between 
observers—what kind of a society it tends to create. Say there is a num- 
ber of people wandering around inside the gallery. They see each other, 
the furniture and walls of the gallery, their own and each other’s cloth- 
ing, the frames of the pictures and even for fleeting moments the pic- 
tures themselves. These are all shared experiences embedding them in 
one public world. But superimposed on all this are the fleeting, flicker- 

* This has already been done in physiological laboratories. The aesthetic move would be 
to label such electrical stimulators “works of art’. 
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ing, shining light-sensations induced by the literally intolerable bright- 
ness of the paintings. They are transparent, and one can see the public 
world through them, but they are brighter and more immediate and 
somehow they obscure the reality of the static things behind them. (The 
pictures themselves may even tend to disappear behind the super- 
imposed lights which they have induced.) The people at the exhibition 
walk among each other and among material objects, taking unusual care 
not to bump into them, but each is immersed in his own world of 
private sensation. It is a bit like walking through a town, dealing with 
people and things, while having a headache which no one else can see 
or feel. The immediacy and personal belongingness of the sensation of 
pain veils the relatively abstract and impersonal experience of the ex- 
ternal world. ‘I am at the centre of my pain, and others are out there, 
far away, unreal. My headache is more real to me than your head.’ 
Similarly each of the disoriented people in an Op art gallery is alone, 
isolated at the centre of his own sensations of light. They sketch a night- 
mare vision of a society whose members, immersed in their private 
sensations, are ultimately cut off from others, seeing them through a 
private veil of light as somewhat irrelevant objects to be avoided if 
possible. 

Thus far in terms of the geometrical diagram the location of light in 
art has moved progressively inward from a far away unseen external 
source towards objects illuminated to the eyes of painter, from painter 
to observer's eyes, from eyes to brain, from brain metaphorically still 
inward to mind. There the possible inward trajectory of light ends. The 
only possible further displacement consists in reversing the inward 
direction of light’s successive locations—turning it outward. In geo- 
metrical terms such a transformation, which places inside all that was 
outside and outside all that was inside, is called a topological inversion. 
Such a mathematical transformation corresponds to turning a normal 
three-dimensional object—for instance a left-handed glove—inside out 
in the fourth dimension (thereby turning it into a right-handed glove). 
This four-dimensional transformation of the location of light in art, 
removing it from the ‘inside’ to the physical outside of the observer, 
corresponds to the new relations between art object and observer in the 
most experimental form of art developing at this moment. The art 
object might be said to swallow, even to eat up the observer. This form 
of art is now in the experimental, developing stage* —so fluid indeed that 


* Yet this form of art is not at all new, nor does this paper pretend to represent a historic 
progression. Stained-glass windows in Gothic cathedrals might be called an early form of 
light-environmental art. Within the contained environment of the Gothic cathedral there 
was a happening—the miracle of Mass. The coloured light from the stained-glass windows 
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it has not yet solidified enough to have a label attached to it—but it 
might be descriptively called light-environmental art. While Op art 
works are realized as light experience inside the private theatre of the 
spectator’s skull, in light-environment art the skull (as well as the rest 
of the body) of the spectator is inside the light in a public theatre. Since 
this form is so new, it may be of interest to describe it here. 

In some public auditorium where a light-art environment is to be 
performed or created moving, flickering lights, usually correlated with 
rhythmic sounds, are projected into the contained space on to the specta- 
tors. The vibrations of light and sound are synthesized with other events 
—dance, kinetic theatre, happenings, incense diffusing or even the 
sharing of food, into an enveloping unified process. The light-art 
environment neither represents nor causes light, but is physically made 
up of light. Thus the dichotomy between the heavy, rich or hard-edged 
and stable art object and the vibrating, immaterial light disappears, for 
the ‘art object’ itself consists of light. As such the art object no longer 
fits into the logical category of ‘object’, i.e. it ceases to be relatively 
independent from what it does, from observers, from its space-time 
location, from the qualities it is said to possess. (It possesses nothing and 
cannot be possessed. One cannot buy it and take it home as one can an 
Impressionist painting. One cannot have it as one has a picture, but one 
can have it as one has a party.) It acquires the more apt logical behaviour 
of a complex event. (“When is it?’ is as relevant a question as “Where is 
it?’ It is characteristic that such art is usually to be found, not in galleries, 
but at performances of avant-garde music—Musica Viva—or because 
like medieval cathedrals it transcends distinctions between high and 
low brows, in discothéques.) 

In terms of physics light shares with light-art this logical structure of 
an event more basic than the terms to which it happens . . . indeed even 
constituting the everyday objects which in everyday language may be 
said to act in events. The object-action distinction is transcended. Light 
travels in exact wave-lengths through no medium as a complex electro- 
magnetic process happening to nothing. There is no more fundamental 
‘thing’ to which it can happen. (In the nineteenth century physicists 
hypothesized a subtle object, the ether, for light to wave through in 
order to make it less uncomfortable to commonsense, but by the twen- 
tieth century that, like many less subtle objects, had to be abandoned.) 
Mathematically physics describes this process of the propagation of 


blended with music, liturgy, chanting and incense in a mixed-media experience of worship 
and communion. With the Renaissance this communal mystic light experience was lost 
in the clear light of individuality, and the windows were no longer stained with colours. 
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electromagnetic fields in terms of complicated equations which are 
totally free from the object-acting presupposition which underlies the 
subject-predicate logic of ordinary speech. Whitehead metaphysically 
extended such a process-happening description used in physics to embrace 
all physical events—even events of immediate personal experience—in 
his poetic construction of “Process and Reality’. In its language what 
would in ordinary language be called material objects acting and inter- 
acting are redescribed as phases of a continuous fluid process. 

A parallel dissolution of independent objects and egos into one almost 
organic process of experience occurs during a light-environment happen- 
ing.* You enter the light-art environment as material, object-like indi- 
viduals, as solid and separate as billiard balls; but once inside, sur- 
rounded, indeed bombarded, by throbbing light and sound, you begin 
to lose your separate identity and merge into the environment. Your 
outlines are blurred or shared or lost in overlapping vibrating areas of 
colour, and like an object in Impressionism you seem dematerialized 
by the light which illuminates you. Such blinking, wavering, expanding 
and contracting lights have the evanescent, transparent and shining 
quality of private sensations inside your head; but now they are outside, 
surrounding you. It is as if the theatre were a skull and the spectators 
were flickering sensations inside the same mind. (But whose?) 

As you wander among the other participants, sharing sometimes the 
same colour area with one, sometimes with another, the everyday 
barriers between individuals break down, to be replaced by detached 
friendship and a new sort of community, bound together by lines of 
sight, is temporarily created. (‘Love and Light’ as they say in California.) 
This works in the opposite direction from Op art, whose social effect is 
the isolation of spectators in separate worlds of private sensation. The 
light-art environment functions as a machine for creating a new society 
—a society wherein privacy (even of sensations) is not the most valued 
luxury, not perhaps even desirable. This might suggest a valid alterna- 
tive way of living together in the overcrowded future. In this liberation 
from the enclosing shell of one’s own ego there might be seen a parallel 
with Oriental aesthetic experience, whose goal is the liberation from 
. the individual self, or with medieval ritual within the stained-glass 
illuminated cathedrals. 

Thus through shared sensations light-environmental art dissolves (or 


* Rauschenberg’s Pop art aim of making the spectators part of the work of art by attach- 
ing them crudely to the surface of the paintings with glue he realized in a subtler and more 
practical way as the light director of Merce Cunningham’s Ballets when he projected spot- 
lights into the audience so they became part of what was seen. But it is more completely 
realized in light-environmental art. 
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liberates) the object-individual into a phase of a continuous communal 
process. The experience of light-environmental art might provide a 
concrete realization of Whitehead’s metaphysical procedure of resolving 
objects into series (called “societies’) of interdependent events. 

In this paper have been elaborated some of the multitude of corres- 
pondences between the concrete sensuous qualities of works of art and 
the philosophic systems implicitly embedded in them, their social effects, 
and their relations to the world of physics. Whether such parallels are 
actually generated by or only systematically correlated by the varying 
locations of light in art is a further question which might lead far out in 
several directions. 
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WHETHER IT be that science has shown. what can be done by ever more 
refined analysis, or that more minds than ever before are engaged pro- 
fessionally in the study of literature, it is at any rate indisputable that 
scholar-critics nowadays are possessed by a remarkable zeal, a kind of 
passionately-held faith, that it is the privilege of their generation to 
seize the inmost heart, of a work, an oeuvre, an author. Many are the 
methods followed, and although from time to time the flood of publica- 
tions includes a work by a philosopher! who points out the vanity of 
this faith and the supersession of earlier believers and their pet theories, 
it continues unabated. The questions posed become more and more 
difficult to answer, for they go far deeper than formerly. “The question 
is always arising: What is the real poem? Is it the poem we now per- 
ceive? Is it the poem the author consciously intended? Is it the poem the 
author intended and his first readers read? It is thus that Lionel Trilling 
sets out the issues: happily he himself answers these posers by saying: 
‘Well, it is all these things, depending on the state of our knowledge. 
Not everyone would agree with him, perhaps, but at least they would 
probably all support Damaso Alonso when he writes that what we are 
after is ‘the nature of the poem, the work itself, that delectable creature 
which allows itself to be possessed by our intuitive understanding, yet 
proves so elusive to our attempts at scientific analysis’. With the ‘Ode 
on a Grecian Urn’ in mind, he speaks of a poem as existing by what is 
virginal in it, what remains as intact and mysterious after its various 
‘aspects’ have been exhausted as it was before.° 

If the measure of the worth of a poem is its refractoriness to criticism, 
we may well ask what criticism is for. The question poses itself more 
urgently in France than in the Anglo-Saxon countries, perhaps, but 
Dr. George Steiner has brought it to public notice here. Regarding it 
as remarkable that so parasitic an activity should today command such 
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prestige, he still sees it to have a modest but vital role. It should help us 
in three ways: to select what in the past ‘speaks to the present with 
particular directness or exaction’; to compare native productions with 
foreign ones; and finally to judge contemporary work so as to see ‘what 
it contributes to or detracts from the dwindled reserves of moral intelli- 
gence. This last function, which demands what Mr. Steiner calls 
‘humane literacy’, would lead one to ask whether in Tennessee Williams’s 
plays there is not a ‘mawkish sadism’, in Salinger an ‘absurdly diminished 
and enervating view of human existence’, in Camus’s plays and all but 
the first of his novels a ‘persistent vagueness’4 This answer makes 
criticism something other than the straining after defining the elusive 
quality which gives individual distinction to a work. Arnold, not Pater, 
is the sire of this breed of judgement, and characteristically “humane 
literacy’ consists in judging what the work can do to us, not what it 
intrinsically is. Works act by speaking—i.e. they are rhetorical, and con- 
duce to action in us. If they have nothing to say to us (that is, if we do 
not find what is being said “relevant’), then they no longer qualify as 
part of a programme for humane literacy. 

Dr. Steiner explicitly distinguishes the critic from the literary his- 
torian. It is the latter who finds a ‘chronological fascination’ and an 
intrinsic value in a particular text; but the critic’s bias ‘will be toward 
that which enters into dialogue with the living’. 

In that great discourse with the living dead which we call reading, our role is not 
a passive one. Where it is more than reverie or an indifferent appetite sprung of 
boredom, reading is a mode of action. We engage the presence, the voice of the 
book (p. 29). 
One would think that if the judgements of a critic were to be worth 
very much, he would have an education which concentrated very 
steadily upon strictly contemporary experience and thought—existential- 
ism, Marxism, psycho-analysis; modern conditions in the world (in 
industrial and non-industrial countries); modern history; modern 
political thought; modern religious thought, and probably much else. 
(This is implicit in Roland Barthes’s conception of criticism.) But before 
we speculate too far how such a programme should be contrived, we 
should perhaps notice that Dr. Steiner goes on to say something which 
is at variance with his conception of reading as a ‘mode of action’: 

A great poem, a classic novel, press in upon us; they assail and occupy the strong 
places of our consciousness. They exercise upon our imagination and desires, upon 
our ambitions and most covert dreams, a strange, bruising mastery. . . . The artist 
is the uncontrollable force . . . (p. 29). 

It rather looks as if the inviolable virgin we seek to possess, the work 
itself, is the more active partner in the embrace. Dr. Steiner speaks of 
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readers being possessed by another presence like an epileptic in his 
dreams: ‘we may go, for a spell, in fear- of ourselves and in imperfect 
recognition’ (p. 30). 

This suggests that reading works of the past after all amounts to a 
sort of passivity, even of yielding up one’s ordinary ‘modern’ grounds 
for judging excellence. The experience Dr. Steiner reports would 
hardly permit the sort of judgement in terms of the contemporary 
which he advocates. If doubt creeps in on this point, then I think one 
questions the rightness of his whole analysis. If, to take his examples, 
the proper function, if correctly read, of Book XXIV of the Iliad, of 
parts of The Brothers Karamazov and of Montaigne, Anna Karenina and 
Proust, is permanently to alter quite radically the way of apprehending 
the smallest experiences of one’s own life, then there is no need for an 
elaborate education in the problems of living in the modern world, 
for the work is doing all the educating itself. Moreover it is not saying 
anything, not speaking to the present nor entering into a dialogue with 
the living. It is showing to the imagination an experience of living per- 
haps in conditions very different from those of today, which neverthe- 
less seem perfectly intelligible. The explanation of the vagaries of taste 
which Dr. Steiner accepts as inevitable is not, I venture to suggest, quite 
as simple as he proposes when he writes: “Because their trumpetings of 
a golden future contrast, ironically, with our actual experience, the 
romantics have moved out of focus. The sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, though their language is often remote and intricate, seem 
nearer to our speech’ (p. 27). Perhaps ‘trumpeting’ is not the word 
everyone would apply to the language of Wordsworth and Keats; but 
that apart, to say that we have an interest in the speech of Shakespeare, 
Donne and their contemporaries at present is not quite the same as saying 
that they speak to us, in the sense of supply us with insights that meet 
our needs in a time which labours under the threat of inhumanity. Much 
that Shakespeare and Donne have, as the expression is, ‘to say’ could 
not be further from the needs and preoccupations of our own time. The 
relationship between us and them is an artistic one, and although Dr. 
Steiner observes that there are luxuries of detachment one should like 
to afford but cannot, the enjoyment of Shakespeare and Donne is in 
my view quite as much a luxury of detachment as the enjoyment of any 
other writer whom we at present adjudge unworthy of particular atten- 
tion. All art involves detachment, whether we regard detachment as 
luxurious or not. The power it exerts over us is surely submitted to at 
the expense of action, and may well lead some people to a permanent 
distaste for it or to an incapacity for assessing the morality of their own 
actions despite a lively interest in the moral concerns of literature. One 
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hopes, I hasten to say, that it will lead to an appreciation of detachment 
in real life, of course. It certainly seems likely that someone who has 
met with the best specimens of literary satire, for example, will recognise 
the accents of hypocrisy and prejudice outside the pages of books, but 
it is not invariably so. 

The speech of Shakespeare and Donne represents a boldness and free- 
dom of thought, an emancipated outlook on politics, religion and 
morality, which is shared by many in our own time. But a good deal 
of the pleasure we take in Shakespeare and Donne derives from the 
abundant evidence their poems afford of a life which in details of man- 
ners, dress, domestic arrangements and so on—to speak of only small 
matters in themselves—is utterly different. It is this which energizes and 
excites our imaginations and makes us so unhappy about literary forgeries 
and pastiches. ‘Art is not life, and is not meant to be’, we read, but art 
nevertheless grows out of an imagination confronting life at a particular 
moment; its pastness counts quite as much as its modernity; and conse- 
quently we need to feel its authenticity. Lionel Trilling was right to 
point out that Scott Fitzgerald did not merely record contemporary 
manners in The Great Gatsby but seized the given moment as a moral 
fact, like the great French novelists of the nineteenth century.® It is 
almost as if every generation was by the circumstances of its time en- 
abled to feel with particular intensity what in art they could show with 
particular clarity. Thomas Hardy, whose critical pronouncements are 
uncommonly sound, wrote in 1918: ‘My opinion is that a poet should 
express the emotion of all the ages and the thought of his own.’ This 
is a summary way of putting it, but not less valuable on that account: 
it very properly emphasises that a large part of the interest of literature 
consists in its handling the particular and historic—and, I should add, not 
merely in thought, but in manners and cultural circumstances. The 
‘emotion of all the ages’ is admittedly a phrase which can lead to talk 
of ‘the unchanging human heart’, a conception which overlooks the 
fact that the human heart is composed of very many conflicting impulses 
which manifest themselves under the irremissive control of thought and 
circumstances. The ‘human heart’ of Dostoievsky’s Peter Verkhovensky 
has qualities which are in a sense eternal (found in Shakespeare’s Iago, 
perhaps), but he is intrinsically a nihilist and a Russian whose outrageous 
conduct is to be understood only by grasping all that his creator tells of 
his birth and upbringing. Stendhal explains in the Foreword to The 
Charterhouse of Parma that it would have been useless to endow his 
passionate Italian lovers (and sinners) with ‘the high morality and pleasing 
graces of French characters, who love money above all things, and 
seldom sin from motives of love or hatred’, because the hearts in Italy 
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‘differ somewhat from hearts in France’. ‘And besides, it seems to me 
that every time we move two hundred leagues northward from the 
South, there is occasion both for a different scene and another kind of 
story.” What is called human nature is far from being a congeries of 
what Wordsworth termed ‘the essential passions of the heart’, passions 
merely concealed from view by sophistication of manners, for we never 
meet essential passions in nature, that is in real life. In real life passions 
are always expressed in some complex combination, as a response to 
particular circumstances; Wordsworth’s choice of ‘humble and rustic 
life’ as that in which the essential passions are most clearly evinced in 
fact determines their range and depth as much as any other situation. 

The coexistence in a work of the particular and the universal (in the 
sense of general human interest) means that although we will inevitably 
tend to see our contemporary concerns reflected in Hamlet, say, we 
should not feel justified in cutting the text so as to exclude everything 
else. There is no virtue in exclusiveness of taste, even if we name it 
modernity, and we should bemoan the tendency to see the object as it 
is not, and overcome it by detaching ourselves from our own conditions. 
We are properly obliged, as Dr. Steiner says, to yield ourselves up to a 
sort of possession,® though whether the experience is ever like an epilep- 
tic’s dream is a matter for discussion. Herein lies the cultural or, if we 
prefer, the educational value of the study of literature—through the 
exercise of imagination to free ourselves from immediate considerations 
of the here-and-now. 

A much more illuminating idea of the function of criticism can be 
had from observing a good critic in action. Malcolm Cowley’s two 
reviews of John Dos Passos’s 1919 and The Big Money, originally pub- 
in The New Republic in 1932 and 1936, show very well the typical pro- 
cedure of such criticism. In the first piece Cowley suggests that Dos 
Passos was both a late Romantic and a radical, an aesthete and a social 
revolutionary. He sketches the nature and origins of the conventional 
art-novel and demonstrates that Dos Passos’s early ‘aesthetic’ work be- 
longs to that category, but that in 1919-he wrote the first American 
‘collective novel’. He then describes the function of the principal 
characters in a novel of which the real’ hero is American society as a 
whole, mentions the devices of Newsreels, biographies and Camera 
Eye, and decides that the Camera Eye passages which are rich in emo- 
tional detail and impressionistic, are discordant, ‘a survival of the art 
novel in the midst of a different type of writing’. He concludes with a 
general opinion of Dos Passos: 


He is, indeed, one of the few writers in whose case an equation can accurately and 
easily be drawn between social beliefs and artistic accomplishments, When he writes 
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individualistically, with backward glances towards Imagism, Vorticism and the 
Insurrection of the Word, his prose is sentimental and without real distinction. When 
he writes as a social rebel, he writes not flawlessly by any means, but with conviction, 
power and a sense of depth, of striking through surfaces to the real forces beneath 
them. This last book, in which his political ideas have given shape to his emotions, 
and only the Camera Eye remains as a vestige of his earlier attitude, is not only the 
best of all his novels; it is, I believe, a landmark in American fiction? 


But four years later, after reviewing The Big Money and.re-reading the 
trilogy as a whole, Cowley changed his mind a good deal. He decided 
that the Camera Eye passages were not discordant, but contributed to 
the central insight; and that the Art novel and the Collective novel were 
not in fundamental opposition: 


We have come a long way from the strong-willed heroes of the early nineteenth 
century—the English heroes, sons of Dick Whittington, who admired the world of 
their day and climbed to the top of it implacably; the French heroes like Julien Sorel 
and Rastignac and Monte Cristo who despised their world and yet learned how to 
press its buttons and pull its levers. To Dos Passos the world seems so vicious that 
any compromise with its standards turns a hero into a villain (p. 492). 


He concludes: 


Thus, for all the vigour of 1919 and The Big Money, they leave us wondering 
whether the author hasn’t overstated his case. For all their scope and richness, they 
fail to express one side of contemporary life—the will to struggle ahead, the com- 
radeship in struggle, the consciousness of new men and new forces continually 
rising. Although we may be for the moment a beaten nation, the fight is not over 


(p. 493). 


Cowley is known to be a critic of ability and integrity, and this change 
of mind is a sign of his candour. His declared reasons for it are therefore 
of particular interest and use. They relate, it seems to me, to one thing: 
greater experience of the type of fiction called ‘collective’. ‘With more 
and more collective novels published every year, it is beginning to be 
obvious that the form in itself does not solve the novelist’s problems’ 
(p. 491). Wider experience alone showed him that novels could make 
American society the hero only at the expense of the characterisation of 
the people who are shown to compose it. This led him to see that Dos 
Passos had tried to meet this difficulty in advance by the emotional ‘in- 
wardness’ of the Camera Eye passages. It also led him to think that the 
technique of the novel as a whole contributed to a sense of hopelessness 
— The collective novelist is tempted to overemphasize the blindness and 
impotence of individuals caught in the rip tides of history’ (p. 492). 
From this is is but a step to the judgement that things are not really as 
bad as that. | 
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Cowley’s change of mind about U.S.A. is instructive. What he took 
to be its strength, its political ideas and consequent total repudiation of 
capitalist society, struck him later to be its weakness. But we should 
notice that the question of the merits of Dos Passos’s views only enter 
into consideration in terms of the form of the work—whether the ele- 
ments contained in it are so presented (in terms of the ‘new’ devices 
like the ‘camera eye’ passages) that they present a fair ‘case’. And it is 
clear, I think, even from the passages I have quoted, that for Cowley a 
fair case involves showing individual exceptions, that life in fact cannot 
be represented in terms of generality even if some lines can be drawn. 

The value of literary criticism of this sort consists in its confining itself 
to literary considerations, without appeal to moral intelligence, “humane 
literacy’ or any other category of extra-literary judgement, all of which 
involve a separation of the work's ‘meaning’ from its total presentation, 
and the judgement of that meaning as profitable or not. This approach 
is unfortunately almost inevitable in judging contemporary work, for 
formal innovations are hard to grasp—indeed may strike us as repellent 
—and the pressure of current social, political and intellectual concerns is 
great. Once a book bas escaped the preoccupation with the immediate, 
has become a work of the past, the humanist concern with its moral 
acceptability can be seen to be the red herring it really is. Mr. Norman 
Foerster requires that we read a book in two ways, ‘feeling the book’ 
and ‘thinking the book’, that is ‘passively responding to the will of the 
author’ and evaluating its significance. On this basis “Tintern Abbey’ is 
found to be ‘a superb expression of unwisdom’.!° The humanistic 
approach, like Dr. Steiner’s, takes literature as a support for civilisation, 
and accordingly Mr. Foerster condemns not only what he takes to be 
the errors of Romanticism, but also the naturalism of literature and art 
in the thirties: 

Today, when a crude naturalism runs rampant in literature and the arts, as well as. 
in the realm of political thought and action, the humanist conceives that he may be- 
forgiven his comparative indifference to the aesthetic aspects of contemporary 


writings, may be permitted to dwell upon the subversiveness of their ethical signifi-. 
cance, their celebration of the indignity of man, their basic defeatism (p. 86). 


The proper role of literature is to maintain our inheritance of freedom. 


and order and the dignity of man: 


And this in turn can come only through a religious renewal of belief in man as a 
spiritual being, or if that is beyond our attainment, a humanistic renewal of belief in 
man as 2 rational and free animal, a belief still richly current in the time of Washing-. 
ton and Jefferson, a belief that comes down to us all the way from ancient Greece.. 
We have had our ‘return to Nature’; it is time for another great historical return,. 
the ‘return to Man’. 
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If the literary critic has no concern with such problems, he might as well close up 
shop and let the tempest ride (pp.87-8). 


One’s fears for civilisation in the twentieth century are justified, but 
whether one sustains it by pressing literature into its defence is in my 
view very questionable. We notice that Mr. Foerster very uncon- 
cernedly gives up ‘feeling the book’ when he senses a basic defeatism in 
the naturalists. Hard to overlook too is the fact that while Dos Passos's 
trilogy of the thirties offers us both naturalism and defeatism in very 
large doses, it does so only to show, to use Cowley’s words, ‘that 
America in developing from pioneer democracy into monopoly capi- 
talism has followed a road that leads towards sterility and slavery’ 

(p. 492). Surely this insight itself springs from the concern that man 
should be the rational and free animal that Washington and Jefferson 
thought he should be. 

Does it not show a naive literalism to assume that an image of despair 
is subversive? It may be a salutary warning. But in any case it is only a 
sort of refined utilitarianism to measure the quality of works of art by 
the standard of moral usefulness. Such a concern, whether it be old-style 
humanism or new-style humane literacy, is really a disabling element in 
literary judgement. Yet it is inevitable that in our assessment of con- 
temporary literature we should bring current preoccupations, literary 
and non-literary, to bear; but a comparison with U.S.A. of a work of 
the past in which the indignation remains despite the retreat into the 
history-books of its occasion, namely Flaubert’s L’ Education sentimentale, 
another novel displaying among other things profound disenchantment 
with political sell-outs, would show how a truly literary creativeness 
does not treat moral or political issues separately from artistic ones, but 
somehow converts them into works which outlast their occasion. 

Dos Passos’s trilogy highlights the fact that a work, when it is new, 
strikes a contemporary as thrusting aside the artistic features of received 
art by the very act of drawing a revolutionary picture of how things 
really are. The picture is revolutionary not merely in what it means, 
but in how it is drawn. As Cowley pointed out in regard to U.S.A., 
older ‘aesthetic’ (i.e. artistic) elements remain, but the new techniques 
are what seem most to matter—techniques drawn from resources with 
which readers had recently become quite familiar in their ordinary lives 
(e.g. newsreels), but which had not been exploited in fiction before. They 
are at one and the same time new ‘devices’ (of art) and, as well, seemingly 
authentic, experiential, even crude, but certainly living (i.e. non-artistic) 
bits of life-stuff, earning admiration or obloquy according to the taste 
of particular readers. 

What is more interesting is that with the passage of time the old 
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‘aesthetic’ component can assume greater importance, even in the eyes 
of a reader who most welcomed the new elements: while at the same 
time the latter are viewed more discriminatingly, in terms of the fairness 
of the picture they constitute. What this amounts to, I believe, is that 
the passage of time, and with it the growth of a crop of imitations, has 
allowed some of the mere novelty of the picture to fall away and the 
more permanent qualities mistakenly thought of as ‘aesthetic’ (but really 
those close to permanent human concerns) to move forward in the 
picture to establish (or not) a new harmony. This new harmony, if 
successful, can be viewed in several ways. It can be said to be in some 
way representative of its time but no longer as a rejection or protest 
simply, but rather as a rendering of human experience—in face of a 
certain set of circumstances of the time—which has permanent value. 
Or it can be seen as the development of a genre, the devising of new 
means of accommodating that representation of human experience in 
the medium of language. Obviously these two ways of seeing are not 
really separable. Artistic developments cannot occur without a response 
to a real-life situation which is (eventually) validated by sharers of it, 
namely the audience. (Every original work is thus ahead of its time.) 
But on the other hand every work whatever must develop (or at least 
maintain) artistic resources. The ‘meaning’ which thrusts itself forward 
so prominently in really original works must inevitably blend insepar- 
ably with the technical devices which enable it to appear." 

This, I believe, helps us to understand what has been called the ‘con- 
textualist dilemma’,!? the difficulty which those critics encounter who 
argue for the autonomy of art, that is its invariably possessing an aes- 
thetic interest over and above any other incidental interests (historical, 
social, etc.). Many readers will agree that a novel is not valued because 
it accurately represents a historical occasion or, on the other hand because 
it ‘speaks to the present’ but rather, with the contextualists, they will 
claim that it has an effect of the same kind as that produced by other 
works of art (on quite different subjects), an effect which is valued despite 
any objection that it is subversive or immoral. Their dilemma arises 
when they are challenged that this ‘aesthetic’ view has too little regard 
for the real world (to which it is felt that a work somehow refers). Of 
course it is possible to reply to this, as Eliseo Vivas does, that a work 
does not literally refer to real events pre-existing its composition, but 
all the same refers to something that has another kind of status in being 
prior to composition, namely to ‘events’ occurring in the author's 
imagination. But many people find this unsatisfactory because ‘imagina- 
tion’ has strong associations with fantasy exclusively, though in fact 
imagination always works upon remembered experience. But the case 
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of Cowley on Dos Passos shows that it is not chance which establishes 
the reputation of a novel but its readers, especially its most acute and 
sensitive readers. They bring to bear on the work considerations of 
whether it is ‘fair’, a standard compounded of considerations of the 
liberties it has taken with an accepted kind of narrative and the reason- 
ableness of the implicit criticism it makes of contemporary social and 
personal life. This standard is very flexible since it admits that the genres 
play an important part in judgement, so that stage comedy has different 
standards of ‘fairness’ from other genres. Its flexibility thus precludes the 
definition of literature as a criticism of life at large (as opposed to lite at a 
particular point in time): but it actually requires that a novel shall be 
seen to be relevant (to the degree I have suggested) to the historical cir- 
cumstances at the time of its composition, even if it be a ‘historical’ 
novel apparently referring to an earlier time. 
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MODERN ART AND GEOMETRY 
J. P. Hodin 


THE CULTURE of the industrial age, contemporary culture, in which life 
and thought have been reshaped and defined by modern science and 
technology, is only in an early stage of crystallization. It is an age of 
basic changes—this, our Aquarian age, the age of the common man— 
revolutionized in all its aspects: religious, philosophical, social, aesthetic. 
Its future is uncertain and as yet an idea, a concept rather than a reality. 
This concept, this idea, however, is the fruit of the creative genius of 
modern man, who with his background of traditional values established 
in the Greco-Christian era is unceasingly active in conceiving notions 
and formulations of new values—values which are becoming the world- 
view and the style of modern man. Man has taken up new positions even 
in his relationship to the universe. For the moment it is the uncertainty 
of finding a way to translate those venerable age-old traditional values 
into the universal image of a unified mankind whose life is dominated 
by science, rather than the certainty of the new as a whole, which domi- 
nates the spiritual scene of our day. Only a very few people are able to 
make a clear-cut, definite decision towards the new. Clarity of ideas, 
a pioneer spirit endowed with a sense of courage and adventure, a certain 
quality of temperament—for, seen in historical perspective, the con- 
cepts of a truly modern man are different from those of any European 
man hitherto—and a firm spiritual conviction which can be called reli- 
gious without being dogmatic and churchbound, are necessary pre- 
conditions for such a direction towards a new world-view and a new 
style. . 

Creation is the primary act which ends chaos and brings forth life and 
order. Artistic creation is a phenomenon of elemental creation in that 
it creates a human analogy. And therein it is both less and more than 
elemental creation. More because it continues elemental creation, for 
everything is perpetually in change and the human impulse is needed not 
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only to witness but to fulfil the primary act for every generation. Our 
generation has suffered under the onslaught of its own creativeness in the 
field of science and technology. By the dissolution of its old-established 
standards it has returned to the notion of Nothingness and with it to 
the feeling of dread, i.e. to spiritual chaos which is an image of primary 
chaos. ‘Dread reveals Nothingness.’ So says Heidegger. Dissociated man 
has lost his central point. Dissociated modern man, who has forsaken 
and negated God, tries to find his central point not in God but in the 
direction towards God. His creative energy is engendered by the faith 
that it might once more bring about the unity of man and creation, the 
fulfilment of his spiritual task without which he cannot live. He thinks 
and shapes in the light of creation which is in itself the annihilation of 
chaos, of Nothingness, of dread. For this reason he proceeds from the 
fundamental to counter chaos with the primary experience of truth. 
For this reason also the squares and circles in geometric abstract works 
must be looked upon as the elements of a new order. 

Can squares and circles express the unfathomable quality of existence? 
Yes, in a certain sense they can, as we shall see. Can they replace the in- 
finite shapes of life, the ciphers of Being? No, and they are not intended 
to do so. On the other hand they are not mere geometric forms or blood- 
less cerebral constructions. These forms are not so meaningless nor their 
function so simple. The true subject matter of such compositions is order 
and harmony, is cosmos. Before we enter this point, however, let us 
investigate more closely why such forms appear in the art of our time 
and what constitutes the thought process which has brought them about. 
There is no doubt that scientific thought and method have a powerful 
influence on the rationalization of modern art. This is so not only in 
the sense that they invade its realm, which indeed they do in many 
respects, but also in that the artist realizes that there are and always have 
been present in art as they are present in philosophy and in life itself, 
many agents which escape intellectualization. Let us reverse the problem 
by saying that apart from the intuitive and ineffable quality each work 
of art also contains the ingredients of creative criticism, which is an in- 
tellectual factor. We speak of the influence of scientific thought and 
method in its proper sense only when, as in our modern art and in the 
art of the Renaissance, the laws of composition and representation are 
dominated by a scientific thought process, such as Renaissance perspec- 
tive and anatomy (observation). The triangular composition in the plane 
is a dominant feature of the High Renaissance, as are also other more 
complicated constructions. The lines of perspective into the depth 
amount to triangles the base of which is the lower edge of the picture 
and their apex the one or two vanishing points. Triangles and circles, 
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however, are well hidden behind the arrangements of the subject matter 
proper. They are. the scaffolding of the Renaissance picture. As in 
modern times, there were minor artists also in the Renaissance on 
whose minds the rational problem exercised a stronger influence than 
their talent could apply. Great art is not dominated by the rational appli- 
cation of a geometric principle only. It is with its help that a great artist 
expresses a credo for modernity. 

Mondrian restricted himself, in his mature work, to a few elements: 
the straight line and the right angle; in shapes to the rectangle and the 
square, in colour to the primary hues of red, blue and yellow. Behind 
this seemingly ascetic scheme there was a religious fervour, a burning 
faith in modern man’s own culture. They speak to us from his own life 
as an artist and from his writings. The elements were few but they were 
pure. They were elements of an aesthetic law and order, of a revolu- 
tionary modern architecture which was expressive of present-day 
civilization. They also voiced the essence of Mondrian’s philosophy, 
which was the philosophy of liberation from all that was particular and 
the verification of all that has become universal. 

It is above all through architecture that the spirit of the time manifests 
itself aesthetically in any civilization. It was thus in Classic Antiquity, in 
the Gothic period, in the Renaissance and in the Baroque. It is so also in 
modern times. Until a new architecture has taken shape which is con- 
gruent to its own time, to its spirit, its materials, its working processes, 
we cannot speak of anew culture having been established. The principle of 
geometry in modern architecture goes back as far as to the late eighteenth 
century. (Ledoux and Boullée.) The basic forms of geometry were pro- 
claimed the basic forms of architecture This must be considered an 
outcome of the philosophy of the Encyclopaedists, who intellectually 
prepared the era of reason. 

Quite logically, therefore, we find that the de Stijl movement in 
Holland (founded in 1917) accepted two elements as the fundamental 
basis of its work, whether in painting, architecture or sculpture, furni- 
ture or typography: in form the rectangle; in colour the primary hue. 
The circle or semicircle was included in the work of the Bauhaus and of 
the early Le Corbusier (Savoy House, Passy-sur-Seine, 1929-30). Com- 
bined forms appeared later. 

In the stylistic decadence and academic sterility of the nineteenth cen- 
tury geometry had to render the first service of a new orientation. His- 
torically seen, it has always fulfilled such a function.? It is here that lies. 
the importance for our time of Cézanne’s famous sentence: “You must 
see in nature the cylinder, the sphere, the cone.’ What it meant was the 
reorientation toward form and the constructive idea establishing it. 
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Why does a modern artist choose the square (the rectangle and the 
related L-shape) combined with the circle as elements of his paintings or 
‘sculptures? We can call such an art Euclidian, Architectonic and Platonic. 
Or do the square and the circle perhaps signify in themselves something 
which goes beyond geometry? From a geometric point of view and 
according to Euclid’s Elements, the circumference of a circle is a plane 
curve such that all points in it have the same distance from a fixed point 
in the plane, its centre. A rectangle is contained by the two sides which 
contain one of its right angles. When we read in Klee’s Pedagogical 
Sketchbook that the mobility agent of a line is a point (in fact, the lead 
point) shifting its position forward or when we study Kandinsky’s 
Punkt und Linie zur Fläche (Point and Line to Plane) we realize that theorti- 
cally they started with Euclid, who says that the path of a moving point 
is a line, the path of a moving line is, in general, a surface, the path of 
a moving surface is, in general, a solid. Ben Nicholson, for instance, 
one generation later, did not need to go back to Euclid. He accepted the 
geometric form established already by Picasso, Mondrian, van Does- 
burg, Malevich and others, as a basic form of modern art and architec- 
ture, expressive of a modern ordering spirit and primary for a con- 
temporary creativity. When the empirical rules of Egyptian geometry 
which arose from the need of surveying the lands inundated by the Nile 
floods, were developed by the Ionic School, they passed in their new 
shape (sixth century 8.c.) into the care of the Pythagoreans. From this 
time geometry exercised a powerful influence on Greek thought. 
Pythagoras sought the key to the universe in arithmetic and geometry, 
and the Platonists later on, by accepting in part the Pythagorean cosmo- 
logy, made the study of geometry preliminary to that of philosophy. It 
is in the relationship between the geometric shapes in the framework of 
a picture surface, in the sensibility of the artist in arranging them and in 
applying colours, that the limitless possibilities of a cosmos governed 
by harmony were revealed to modern man. 

Geometry has its primary source in the observation of nature itself. 
Sun and moon are circles and so their tracks appear. The pupil of the 
human eye is a circle, and a stone falling into water causes it to ripple 
in concentric circles. The cell of the honeycomb or minerals are poly- 
gonic; the sea horizon is a straight line and so is the flight of wild geese. 
Primary experience dwell in the human psyche as archetypal images 
(C. G. Jung). The eye itself has an ordering and creative faculty; and 
according to Gestalt psychology, which has analysed this faculty, a small 
child will render a perceptual feature in the simplest possible way as long 
as it is not yet differentiated. And the circles the simplest possible shape 
available in the pictorial medium.’ While the Freudian’ analyst will em- 
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phasize the primary significance for the child’s imagination of the 
mother’s round breast, the Gestalt psychologist will speak of the leaver 
construction of the human body which favours curved motion and 
therefore the priority of the circular shape visually. Both are right in 
their own field of research. For the age of the Ionian philosophers the 
sphere was the most accomplished miathematical body. That is also why 
they conceived the world as a sphere, for it was their conviction that it 
represented a cosmos, that is to say a comprehensively built, ordered and 
harmonious world. The Pythagorean harmony was in a wider sense 
conceived as ‘the state of a whole whose parts are related to one another 
in a proper ratio corresponding to a given norm’.* To Kepler the circle 
was still the primary image of transcendental harmony.® When analysing 
the architecture of the primitives von Sydow established as its two main 
forms the hemispherical room in the form of the so-called beehive-hut 
—the floor of which is a circle—and the quadrangular structure; and 
when speaking of the initial stages of the drawing of primitive peoples 
` he describes them as purely abstract plane figurations. There are firstly 
the geometric round forms: circle, spiral; and secondly the angular 
forms: rectangle, irregular angular forms and simple lines. Numerically 
the round forms are in the majority. To the medieval alchemist the 
antique geometric problem of the Sophists of squaring the circle acquired 
a new significance. The squaring of the circle became a symbol of the 
‘opus alchymicum’ wherein the initial chaotic unity was dissolved into 
its four elements, fire, air, water and earth, and then again combined into . 
a higher unity. This higher unity was represented by a circle, the four 
elements by a square.” The Tibetan Mandala (Buddhist), which contains 
in the upper part of its rectangle the transfigured tranquility of the per- 
fected ones and in the lower part the demonic motion of savage gods, 
shows in its centre a sharply delineated circle representing an intrinsic 
order.’ To Jung the alchemist’s transmutation of base metals into gold 
signifies ‘the transformation of the personality through the merging and 
the binding together of noble and base elements, the conscious and the 
unconscious and in a similar vein the Mandala is for him a symbol ex- 
pressing the integration of the personality and the emergence of the self. 
The Mandala is, in fact, a design found in the art of virtually all peoples. 
It is based on a perfectly balanced square or circle in which the mid- 
point is given particularly great importance.® The Renaissance redis- 
covered the famous Vitruvian figure in which man’s shape is conceived 
as a harmony measured by a circle and a square. Square and circle were 
the pure elements of Roman architecture, and from their basic geo- 
metric quality alone we can grasp how differently from Gothic archi- 
tecture it was conceived. One of the great themes of disputation at the 
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Congress of Master Masons, held in Milan in 1386, was ‘Utrum ecclesia 
ipsa . . . debeat ascendere ad quadratum an ad triangulam’—whether 
the church should be built according to the law of the quadrangle or to 
that of the triangle.” , 

By using the square and the circle in a structural manner (it is a con- 
ceptual and formal, not a symbolic fact) any abstract artist can give ex- 
pression not only to a primary human urge but his art can thereby 
acquire the quality which in philosophy is generally attributed to the 
notion of the Platonic idea. Ideas were for Plato the incorporeal being 
defined through concepts. This was the first time that the principle of an 
immaterial reality had been stated in philosophy. The same relationship 
of similarity existing between the higher world of ideas and the lower 
world of appearances, between Being and Becoming, also exists between 
primary images and the forms shaped after their model. In a narrower 
sense and applying his theory of ideas to aesthetics, Plato in the Philebus 
spoke of a beauty which arouses pleasures in man that are relative neither 
to the satisfaction of a need nor to want nor to a mixture of both. 
They are produced by the enjoyment of the forms of plane and solid 
geometry and by pure colours. They give particular pleasure, unlike 
other pleasures, because they are not only relatively beautiful, like other 
things, but eternally and absolutely beautiful2? This element in Platonic 
philosophy exemplifies, both ideologically and historically, the use of 
geometric forms in modern art. And as in Plato’s concept the ideas, in 
addition to their interpretive value with regard to what is, serve as a 
standard of what ought to be, i.e. the ideas are transformed into ideals, 
so in the work of the geometric abstract artist. He confronts his own 
apocalyptic time not only with the idea but with the ideal of a new 
beauty, a new order, a new harmony. 

When beyond the arrangement of squares and circles a higher integra- 
tion of the linear element takes place, the line begins to sing. More than 
the colour, more than the plane, it plays the role of the unifying, the 
spiritual element. A sublime harmony develops beyond the visible, 
forcing all the geometric elements into a humanist order. They now 
appear as though lit up by an inner immaterial light which feeds on the 
nostalgia for a human existence, brought into accord with that eternal 
will in which the beautiful, the meaningful and the good are one. 

It was Pythagoras to whom has been ascribed that poetic notion of 
the harmony of the spheres which corresponds to the innate drive for 
harmony in the human soul. In its subtle integration of elements geo- 
metric abstract art borders on music, that noblest and purest of all arts, 
and canons can be detected in such work which coincide with those of 
the classical fugue composition.1® In a further stage of development, 
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work has been in progress which shows how the classical laws of the 
Golden Section and of Vitruvius’s and of Plato’s concept of Dynamic 
Symmetry" were integrated into the composition, and how the play of 
lines increasingly resembles those delicate figurations of higher geometry 
which express functions and relationships of the most.complicated 
nature. Therefore we can call this the Pythagorean, Infinitesimal and Poly- 
phonic phase of art, and in doing this we do no more than express in 
similes that unfolding of the abstract geometric style which is an analogy 
to the evolution of the Corinthian from the Ionic and the Doric order 


in Greek culture. 
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LANDSCAPE: EXEMPLAR OF BEAUTY 


A. Boersch 


Sin KENNETH CLARK has proposed an important thesis for understanding 
the significance of landscape in the development of aesthetic theory in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Almost every Englishman, if asked what he meant by ‘beauty’, would begin to 
describe a landscape. . . . 

A peaceful scene, with water in the foreground reflecting a luminous sky and set 
off by dark trees, was something which everyone agreed was beautiful, just as, in 
previous ages, they had agreed about a naked athlete or a saint with hands crossed 
on her bosom.? 


Sir Kenneth describes the effectiveness of landscape painters from 
Constable to Cézanne in developing the ‘natural vision’ which helped to 
fix the association ‘beauty-landscape’ in the language of ordinary Eng- 
lishmen. Of course these painters by themselves could not have in- 
fluenced our language so significantly, and their work is part of a general 
shift in sensibility which Clark describes as the nineteenth century's 
‘faith in nature’, a faith shared by Corot as well as by Constable and 
Wordsworth.? 

Sir Kenneth’s thesis can easily be extended, for the notion that beauty 
is perfectly exemplified in landscape would not have been unusual before 
Constable or even for that matter before the middle of the eighteenth 
century in England. In this paper I hope to explain how landscape as an 
art form, whether in gardening, painting or poetry, had a dramatic 
effect on the developmient of new aesthetic and critical theories in 
England before 1760. 


LANDSCAPE AND CLASSICAL MODELS OF BEAUTY 
It is instructive to compare Clark’s analysis of ‘natural vision’ in nine- 
teenth-century painters with the conventions of landscape representation 
in the early eighteenth century. This natural vision of the Impressionists 
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and their predecessors, Clark argues, depends first upon a sense of man’s 
security in nature, a sense of freedom from the fear of nature’s indiffer- 
ence or hostility. The Impressionists represent 


. .. the perfect expression of democratic humanism, of the good life which was, till 
recently, thought to be within reach of all . . . their painting is full of a complete 
confidence in nature and in human nature. Everything they see exists for their 
delight, even floods and fogs. 


Clark contrasts the fantastic landscapes of Altdérfer, in which twisted, 
menacing trees seem barely restrained from smothering the puny figures 
of intruding men, with the glowing scenes of Constable, each one suf- 
fused with a sense of providence and well-being. But the age of Shaftes- 
bury is closer to Constable than to Altdérfer in its attitude towards 
nature. Even its enthusiasm for the terribilità of nature is based on a 
vision of man-in-the-world in which nothing is finally and inexplicably 
inimical. The cataracts and darkened glades of Salvator Rosa evoked a 
vicarious terror quite different from the effect of the agonized suns and 
cypress trees of Van Gogh: 


Nay, c'en the seat where Desolation reigns 
In brownest terror, by familiar thought 
Connected to this universal frame, 


With equal beauty charms the tasteful soul. 


For the purpose of this paper, therefore, I shall assume without further 
argument- that the appearance of Christian and/or bourgeois optimism 
is a distinctive feature of the age of Shaftesbury and Burke, so that 
Clark's first condition for natural vision was an established part of its 
attitude toward nature.’ 

Natural vision also depends, according to Clark, on a willingness to 
represent nature as it appears to the painter at a particular time and place 
without trying to present it ‘as it ought to be’ by, for example, present- 
ing the ‘ideal forms’ of things. The painter must be prepared to find 
beauty in the ordinary things he perceives; like Constable he must be 
prepared to say: ‘I never saw an ugly thing in my life.’® This attitude 
deserves a careful analysis because it works directly against the view that 
‘idealized’ objects are the best exemplars of beauty. 

It is important to distinguish two different traditions in the develop- 
ment of the English landscape: the Italian and the Dutch. In analysing 
these two forms, critics in the eighteenth century often pointed to their 
different treatments of the ‘accidents’ of nature: 


_ The Italian attends only to the invariable, the great and general ideas which are 
fixed and inherent in universal nature; the Dutch, on the contrary, to literal truth 
and a minute exactness in the detail, as I may say, of nature modified by accident. 
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The attention to these peculiarities is the very cause of this naturalness so much 
admired in the Dutch pictures, which, if we suppose it to be a beauty, is certainly 
of a lower order, which ought to give place to a beauty of a superior kind, since 
one cannot be obtained but by departing from the other.” 


Two points deserve to be emphasized in this passage: first, grudging 
admission that ‘naturalness’ is a beauty, although of a lower order; and 
second, the assertion that naturalness is the effect of reproducing nature 
exactly, in the Dutch manner, emphasizing the ‘peculiarities’ of the 
scene portrayed. Now this theme is by no means an isolated occurrence; 
compare the following passage from John Gilbert Cooper, commending 
some obscure prints made from images projected in a camera obscura: 


... the Man who drew them is no very great Artist, but being a faithful Disciple of 
Nature, having delineated every Object in a Camera Obscura, he has not failed of 


gaining the uncontested Applause, which the Followers of that unerring Mistress 
will ever receive from Mankind.® 


These passages provide a significant clue to a new development in land- 
scape. While the Dutch landscapes cannot compete with the minute 
exactness of images drawn by a lens, they share with them the same 
magical lucidity and ‘particularity’ and both exemplify an important 
aesthetic quality—naturalness or truth-to-nature as presented in land- 
scape. In fact, these passages suggest, the camera images might be taken 
as an ideal of ‘particularity’ or as a standard of naturalness. 

The consequences of applying this ideal to the representation of nature 
is described by Clark as the development of ‘natural vision’ in a succes- 
sion of landscape painters. In the following paragraphs, however, I shalt 
offer a parallel hypothesis: the development of natural vision may be 
traced in the descriptive poetry of the eighteenth century, particularly 
in the poets’ attempts to reformulate the language of natural description. 

Norman Nicholson, comparing a passage in The Task (1784) with the 
landscapes of Thomson, praises Cowper’s power of description: 


Practically every image in these lines (Book V, 11, 1-72) is fresh and unique, not 
generalized, but particular. . . . It is this sense of the uniqueness of everything which. 
Cowper conveys so wonderfully. In spite of circumlocutions, repetitions and asides. 
we have heard a dozen times before; in spite of the old stale collars of diction, like 
‘the fleecy ood’—he makes us feel that the world is newly discovered, happening 
as it has never quite happened before.® 


Cowper’s lines deserve praise, but their particularity does not depend. 

merely on his ‘keen and concentrated power of observation, working 

on a minute scale? For there is no good reason to believe that the 

power of close observation differs very much from one generation to: 

another. ‘Now early shepherds o’er the meadow pass,/And print long 
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footsteps in the glittering grass,’ conveys a sharp image based on close 
observation, yet the lines were written by Parnell in a rather conven- 
tional eclogue.! Moreover it is impossible to draw a neat distinction be- 
tween language that is general and language that is not; presumably all 
descriptive language must make some use of general terms. Thus the 
difference between the styles of Cowper and Thompson must be more 
accurately described if we are able to understand its significance. 

One part of the difference is Thomson’s use of a technical language. 
Professor John Arthos has shown that descriptive poets like Thomson 
relied very heavily on a vocabulary of technical terms adapted to poetry 
from the language of description and classification commonly employed 
in natural philosophy. To describe something in this convention is to 
apply a scientific label and thereby to suggest that the poet’s description 
is associated with the scientist’s attempt to understand nature2 Thus the 
technical terms—which critics have condemned as ‘generalized’—take 
on rich secondary meanings, since they remind the readers of the order 
of nature as it is revealed by science. A description like the following 
from Thomson does not emphasize the immediate perceptual qualities 
for which we have ordinary or non-technical terms like ‘ted’, ‘bristle’, 


twisted’, etc.: 
... The frost-concocted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul 
And gathers vigour for the coming year.” 


To dismiss it as ‘generalized’, on the other hand, is to reject one con- 
ventional mode of description for another. For Thomson the experience 
of seeing a landscape is not merely a succession of visual, aural, tactile, 
etc., sensations; it is the experience of Theocles, of Shaftesburian man- 
in-the-labyrinth-of-nature, who ‘apprehends’ in the scene before him the 
manifestation of a rational and beneficent order. Even compound epi- 
thets, a distinctive feature of the language of natural description in this 
period, are intended to recall for us the logical structure of definitions 
given per genus et differentiam in the language of science and to suggest 
a system of natural ‘kinds’ arranged in a rational order.* These features 
of eighteenth-century poetic diction, therefore, cannot be explained as 
the result of the congenital myopia of the poets who wrote that way. 
Moreover, I believe, the contrast between ‘technical’ and ‘non-technical’ 
terms is less misleading than the contrast between ‘general’ and ‘particu- 
Jar’ as a way of characterizing the obvious difference between the 
descriptions of Thomson and Cowper. Thomson describes a ‘particular’ 
scene; but in terms of his conventions ‘particular’ scenes are apprehended 
as partial cross-sections of a creative process unfolding in space and time 
~—the landscape is a microcosm of nature. Since science can describe this 
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process in a way which ‘ordinary’ language cannot, using the vocabulary 
of science becomes a convenient and logical poetic device. 

But even more obviously the use of a scientific vocabulary was an 
attempt to find—within the conventions of the classical theory of imita- 
tion—an appropriate level of style for a subject which had suddenly been 
charged with great symbolic significance. For according to one part 
of the theory of imitation 


. . . everyday practical reality could find a place in literature only within the frame 
of a low or intermediate kind of style . . . as either grotesquely comic or pleasant, 
light, colourful, and elegant entertainment." 


Now in one sense landscape might be interpreted as “ordinary, everyday 
reality’; but a low or intermediate style would clearly be inappropriate 
for representing the beauty of God’s great poem. Then, perhaps, by 
using the vocabulary of science poets might achieve an elevated style 
appropriate to the metaphysical and aesthetic significance of landscape. 
But this solution cuts against another part of the landscape development: 
the growing conviction that simple, unadorned nature does not require 
the elevation of ‘art’ or poetic diction to make it a subject worthy of the 
highest form of poetry and that in representing nature ‘the most faithful 
pencil here produces the noblest picture’.1* The significance of Cowper's 
style, therefore, does not lie in its ‘particularity’, but in its level of simpli- 
city. Taking the dilemma by the horns, Cowper chose a style which 
contrasted favourably (in his opinion) with elevated poetic diction, and 
he rejected the assumption of the classical tradition that a simple style 
(i.e. one close to ordinary speech or to prose) was necessarily a low one. 

During the first part of the century, however, this dilemma was un- 
resolved and poets wrote descriptions of nature in a suitably elevated 
style. ‘The highest style’ in painting ‘has the least of common nature’, 
and when painting represents everyday objects in an everyday way it 
‘must lose its rank, and be no longer considered as a liberal art, and 
sister to poetry’? Hence by analogy if the landscape is to be a serious 
subject for poetry, it must achieve a level of diction which excludes the 
use of ordinary or non-technical terms. Of course poets then knew 
how to write a simple, direct style, free from ‘poetic diction’ as well as 
anyone else, but in describing Saftesburian landscape they usually fell 
into a rhetoric of Virgilian and philosophical connotation which they 
believed to be appropriate to the seriousness of their subject. To adopt 
a low style in this context would immediately suggest the mock- 
Georgic, a popular Augustan form. But at the same time there were 
signs of an increasing pressure on poets to free the low and simple style 
from its association with burlesque or minor themes: “Doth not Christ 
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himself’, Milton had asked, ‘teach the highest things by the similitude 
of old bottles and patcht cloaths?28 Critics were increasingly sensitive 
to the paradox of low style but high seriousness: 


... at first hearing, the discourse of Socrates appear absurd . . . [he] takes his similes 
from low life, and repeats them over and over . . . but if you unfold and look into 
his sentiments, you find that there is the most profound sense in every word; that 
his speeches are divine. . . .1° 


By intensifying this paradox landscape weakened the hold of traditional 
theories of imitation. And although poets continued to represent nature 
by means of a technical language rich with philosophical and literary 
associations, the basic assumption of this kind of descriptive poetry—that 
landscape is the exemplar of beauty—helped dispel the conviction that 
heroic or idealized subjects had the highest aesthetic value.° 


LANDSCAPE AND INVENTION 

Landscape acted as a revolutionary force in another way, related to 
its divergence from the classical theory of imitation and models of 
beauty. Since landscape is a manifestation of a natural process, works of 
art should be the result of a similar, i.e. ‘artless’, process. In developing 
this analogy critics gradually worked away from traditional theories of 
artistic inventions as making a good example of a certain kind by satisfy- 
ing the rules for that genre or by emulating models. Although they 
often draw upon metaphors from the tradition of Neoplatonism in order 
to characterize the process of nature, they do not affirm the theory of 
ideal imitation that had traditionally accompanied such allusions. The 
beauty of nature springs from the free play of the creative process itself; 
nature left to herself produces more graces than when ‘constrained by 
art’. If works of art are the products of such a process, then the concept 
of ‘invention’ must be re-examined. 

This point can best be illustrated by considering the frequent analogies 
between art and natural landscape. The effect of all these analogies is 
to praise works of art which follow nature in the sense of being the 
expressions of a creative, self-ordering process—the invention of the 
artist is like the unfolding of nature. The bare bones of this analogy 
appear late in the seventeenth century. John Evelyn, for example, com- 
pares the work of Lucretius with a natural landscape and concludes: 

For our Poet seems here to have been of counsel with Nature herself, when she 


disposed the Principles of things . . . and framed that beautiful Machine, which we 


daily contemplate with so much variety and admiration.” 


A poem by Joseph Wharton contains a well-known example of this 
analogy, in which a series of rhetorical questions suggests both the dis- 
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parity between art and nature and the superiority of the beauty of 


nature: 
Can Kent design like Nature? Mark where Thames 
Plenty and pleasure pours through Lincoln’s meads! 
Can the great artist, though with taste supreme 
Endu’d, one beauty to this Eden add? ... 
Creative Titian, can thy vivid strokes, 
Or thine, O graceful Raphael, dare to vie 
With the rich tints that paint the breathing mead?” 


The beauty of natural landscape transcends the power of art; by the 
saine token, however, landscape is a model for art. 

From Addison to Young critics develop the same theme. For example, 
Addison on two kinds of literary genius: 


In the first it is like a rich soil in a happy Climate, that produces a whole Wilderness 
of noble Plants rising in a thousand beautiful Landskips without any certain Order 
or Regularity. In the other it is the same rich soil under the same happy Climate, 
that has been laid out in Walks and Parterres, and cut into Shape and Beauty by the 
Skill of the Gardner.” 


From Pope, on the invention of Homer: 


Our Author’s Work is a wild Paradise, where if we cannot see all the Beauties 
so distinctly as in an order’d Garden, it is only because the Number of them is 
infinitely greater. "Tis like a copious Nursery which contains the Seeds and first 
Productions of every kind. . . .*4 


From Allan Ramsay, on his anthology of poems, The Ever Green (1725): 


. . . the following Collection will be such another Prospect to the Eye of the Mind 
as to the outward Eye is the various Meadow, where Flowers of different Hue and 
Smell are Mingled together in a beautiful Irregularity.® 


From Anthony Blackwell, on the sublimity of Holy Scriptures: 


A Style that imitates the different appearances of nature, and as some express it, 
its beautiful irregularities, which I wou’d rather call its beautiful varieties, entertains 
the mind and imagination with a most grateful variety of sensations and reflections; 
and gratifies the curiosity of human nature with a perpetual succession of new- 
rising scenes and fresh pleasures.?6 


Now these passages explicitly emphasize that the aesthetic qualities 
of natural landscape—variety, freshness, the power to ‘entertain the 
mind’, etc.—are qualities greatly to be desired in art. But implicitly they 
pose a problem: by what process of ‘invention’ are such qualities to be 
achieved? If the traditional analysis of ‘invention’ does not accommodate 
such qualities, then.a new theory is required. That such a theory appeared 
during the eighteenth century no one disputes, and the development of 
it is a well-told story.27 The point which deserves to be emphasized, 
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however, is that the concept of landscape—to which all of the above 
passages allude—is the central node in the development of this theory. 
When Edward Young, in his Conjectures on Original Compositions 
(1759), described an original work of art as an organic thing, or affirmed 
that “The mind of a man of genius is a fertile and pleasant field . . . it 
enjoys a perpetual spring . . .” so that works of genius are ‘the fairest 
flower’ of the field, he simply made explicit some of the implications 
required by taking landscape as the exemplar of beauty.28 For the process 
by which art is made must be analogous to ‘nature’, i.e. to the free ex- 
pression in space and time of God’s forming power, and the mind of the 
poet must be ‘creative’, i.e. it must be able to duplicate on a human 
scale the process by which God continuously reveals (expresses) Himself 
to us in the everyday drama of nature. Thus we can claim that landscape 
prepared the ground for a theory of art as the product of expression 
rather than imitation. 


LANDSCAPE AND AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 

It is a truism in the history of ideas that the work of Addison and 
others represents a major watershed in the ‘development of critical and 
aesthetic theory. One feature of this development we may label ‘Addi- 
son’s theory of beauty’, although we do not imply that he was solely 
or even primarily responsible for it. According to that theory beauty 
may be defined as those qualities of objects by virtue of which they have 
the power to arouse some or all of the pleasures of the imagination. 
The theory thus has two faces: an empirical study of what qualities 
stimulate the imagination and a phenomenological analysis of the 
pleasures of the imagination or, as we now say, the aesthetic experience. 
Without developing or criticizing that theory here, we shall emphasize 
how landscape became its paradigm example of beauty. 

Most critics agreed that the primary aesthetic quality of landscape was 
variety-with-implicit-order. Variety they associated with the perceptual 
density or diversity of landscape, together with its continuous change. 
Order arises from the fact that landscape is a local manifestation of 
‘nature’, an essentially ordered process, and from the relation of land- 
scape to the observer. Natural landscape (and its representation in art) is 
a segment or cut of scenery continuous with the scenes to its left and its 
right. It is framed by the observer’s field of vision; as a dictionary 
reminds us, it is ‘an expanse of natural scenery seen by the eye in one view’ 
(emphasis added). The principle of order within this frame is supplied 
by the eye of the beholder. The attempt to create prospect gardens and 
the interpretation of natural landscapes as ‘pictures’ so common to the 
eighteenth century suggest that order in landscape was understood in 
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terms of Shaftesbury’s analysis of eusynopton,° which was elegantly 
paraphrased by George Turnbull: 


. what is called by the Antiehts, ro xaAdv in Composition comprehends that 
exquisite Taste in the Choice of a Subject and its Parts, and in the Disposition and 
Subordination of every Part to one excellent principal End, by which a noble and 
beautiful Whole is formed, that may be distinctly comprehended, and yet wonder- 
fully fill and occupy the Mind... / it arises from / the Expression of Greatness with 
order; or is accomplished by exhibiting the Principal in the largest Proportions in 
which it is capable of being viewed. It must not be gigantick, for thus it is in a manner 
out of sight, and cannot be comprehended in a single united View . . . it is, as it 
were, invisible . . . because the summary Beauty, the Whole itself, cannot tbe compre- 
hended in that one united View; which is broken and lost, by the necessary Attraction 
of the Eye to every small subordinate Part.®! 


As an aesthetic object and as a microcosm of nature, natural landscape 
suggests a system that is infinite but at the same time able to be taken 
in at a glance. In so far as it provides a single, clear, united view which 
wonderfully fills and occupies the mind it is a paradigm of beauty; but 
the profusion and variety of its details threaten to distract the eye, thus 
obscuring the sense of the whole. There is, therefore, a kind of tension 
created in landscape between what can be seen at a glance and the extra- 
ordinary density of impressions and ideas: 


In sweet delusion is the fancy lost, 
Nor know attention where to settle most.®? 


Now to a conservative critic it might seem impossible that an object 
which so distracts the attention could have the kind of aesthetic unity 
we demand of art: 


In Nature’s wondrous frame if ought appears 
Vast, or misshapen, or irregular, 

"Tis, that the mighty structure was design’d 

A Whole, proportion’d to the all-seeing Mind. 
But Art is bounded by perception still, 

And aims not to oppress the mind, but fill.33 


‘Art is bounded by perception . . .’; i.e. a work of art, by definition, is 
capable of being grasped as a whole. Landscape now becomes an aes- 
thetic object, but its unity does not depend on the devices traditionally 
used to render it apt to be seen at a glance—proportion, symmetry, regu- 
larity, etc.; in fact it is regularly contrasted with works of art which have 
these qualities. Moreover, if landscape is taken to be the paradigm of 
aesthetic objects, then the criteria for aesthetic unity need to be radically 
revised, perhaps with a simple and bold stroke, by relocating them with- 
in the response of the viewer and taking unity to be ‘a selective combina- 
tion of ideas and feelings, dominated by an idea, emotion, or union of 
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these’. Thus the primary aesthetic quality of landscape—unity-in- 
variety—received a new interpretation, one that suggested a general 
programme for critical theory: take aesthetic objects to be ‘sources’ of 
aesthetic experience (pleasures of the imagination), and think of aesthetic 
qualities in affective psychological terms. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the description of nature soon be- 
comes infused with the language of the Addison theory of beauty and 
aesthetic experience. Such descriptions traditionally contained the 
familiar Augustan response to gardens and the country-side as havens 
from the anxieties of the city, which provided an innocent source of 
sensuous pleasure and produced a therapeutic effect on the mind. “Those 
that were Innocent before too Wise,’ writes John Lawrence, the cen- 
tury’s most pious garden enthusiast, 


‘Were Gardeners made, and plac’d in Paradise; 
Oh may I count what Disobedience cost! 
And Innocence regain where once ‘twas lost. 


On a May morning, the poet writes, ‘ten thousand Joys combin’d, Em- 
ploy the Smell, the Ear, the Eye, the mind!’** Even John Gay, certainly 
no Shaftesburian enthusiast, strikes the right note: 


As in successive course the seasons roll, 
So circling pleasures recreate the soul.3” 


John Dyer has the same theme: surveying the prospect from Grongar 
Hill, the poet describes nature as an inexhaustible source of pleasure and 


instruction: 
Thus is nature’s vestures wrought, 
To instruct our wandering thought; 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 
To disperse our cares away.*® 


These conventional sentiments, therefore, provided an obvious grafting 
point for the new emphasis on aesthetic experience. 

A paper by Richard Steele in The Tatler (No. 179, 1st June 1710) pro- 
vides a striking illustration of this transition. For the most part, Steele's 
paper is an imitation of two of the letters of Pliny which describe the 
latter’s villas and their environs. In the language of Pliny’s eighteenth- 
century translator, William Melmoth, these letters seem perfectly suited 
to neo-Augustan tastes: 


You could not be more agreeably entertained, than by taking a view of the face 
of this country from the top of one of our neighbouring mountains: you would 
imagine that not a real, but some painted landscape lay before you, drawn with the 
most exquisite beauty and exactness; such an harmonious and regular variety charms 
the eye which way soever it throws itself.3° . 
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Stecle’s description of his greenhouse and garden was undoubtedly sug- 
gested to him by Pliny’s letters, but there is an obvious attempt by Steele 
to describe the experience of seeing a landscape as an exercise of the 
pleasures of the imagination: 


I never enter this delicious retirement, but my spirits are revived, and a sweet 
complacency diffuses itself over my whole mind. And how can it be otherwise, 
with a conscience void of offense, where the music of falling waters, the symphony 
of birds, the gentle humming of bees, the breath of flowers, the fine imagery of 
painting and sculpture; in a word, the beauties and charms of nature and of art court 
all my faculties, refresh the fibres of the brain, and smooth every avenue of thought? 
And when I turn up some masterly writer to my imagination, me thinks here his 
beauties appear in the most advantageous light, and the rays of his genius shoot upon 
me with greater force and brightness than ordinary.*° 


There is a continuous transition, therefore, from the conventional, 
Augustan love of nature to the language of the prospect poem, in which 
the poet praises the beauty of nature and alludes to the psychology of 
the imagination to explain or to make plausible the immediate sensation 
of pleasure which seizes the heart in the contemplation of nature. Thus 
the conventions of natural description gradually merge with the psycho- 
logy of the imagination, and the beauty of nature is in harmony with 
man’s aesthetic sense. Just as our desire for knowledge is an effect of 
‘that taste for the sublime and beautiful in things’, so we take pleasure in 
the comtemplation of nature because 


. .. our creator having so adapted our minds to the condition, wherein he has 
placed us, that all his visible works, before we inquire into their make, strike us 
with the most lively ideas of beauty and magnificence.‘ 


The diffusion of the psychological theory of beauty into the repre- 
sentation of nature is most easily seen by taking samples of descriptive 
poetry. M. A. Goldberg, in a study of eighteenth-century hill poems, 
attributes the differences between a poem like ‘Cooper's Hill’ (1643), 
for example, and later prospect poems to the new aesthetics: 


There is something of a newly-discovered delight in the visual senses with each 
of these eighteenth century poets, a delight which was completely absent in Denham, 
and about which Addison expounded in his Pleasures of the Imagination. 


It should be admitted, of course, that the ‘delight’ derived from the 
exercise of the imagination in contemplating the landscape was not 
entirely unnoticed before Addison—here is an example from a poem by 
John Hughes: 

Gay Pleasure here all dresses wears, 

And in a Thousand shapes appears. 

Pursu’d by Fancy, how she roves 

Through airy walks. . . .4° 
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Nevertheless more and more poets use the concepts of the Addison 
theory of beauty in trying to record the experience of seeing a landscape, 
in which ‘soft as breezy breath of wind, /Impulses rustle thro’ the mind’ *4 
For the inner correlative of the natural landscape is a reverie, a stream of 
sensuous impressions held together by subliminal threads of unexpected 
associations: 

O powerful silence, how you reign 

In the poet’s busy brain! 

His unsure thoughts obey the calls 

Of the tuneful waterfalls, 

Like moles, whene’er the coast is clear 

They rise before thee without fear, 

And range in parties here and there.*® 


The poetry of Thomson, particularly The Seasons, reveals the extent 
to which the problem of representing landscape became identified 
with the problem of describing the experience of seeing a landscape, a 
stream of impressions, associations, and their attendant pleasures and 
feelings, unified by a dominant mood. In the conventions of this poetry 
the spectacle of God’s poem cannot be prescinded from the eye of the 
beholder, and these conventions, in turn, depend upon the psychology 
of the imagination. Thus, for example, Thomson’s landscape is an imag- 
inary object: 

Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 
Athwart imagination’s vivid eye; 

Or, by the vocal woods and waters lull’d, 
And lost in lonely musing, in a dream 
Confused, of careless solitude, where mix 
Ten thousand wandering images of things, 
Soothe every gust of passion into peace— 
All but the swellings of the soften’d heart, 
That waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind.4¢ 


And in ‘Summer’ he heightens his description with allusions to the 
psychology of the imagination: 

The whole magnificence of heaven and earth, 

And every beauty, delicate or bold, 


Obvious or more remote, with livelier sense, 
Diffusive painted on the rapid mind.” 


‘Philosophic Melancholy’, one of the conventional moods of prospect 
poems, ‘Inflames imagination’, thinking sensation, association, feelings, 
and the Shaftesburian love of nature: 


Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream, 
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Crowd fast into the mind’s creative eye. 
As fast the correspondent passions rise, 

As varied, and as high: devotion raised 

To rapture, and divine astonishment. . . .48 


In the contemplation of nature, the poet recognizes the play of the 
imagination, where 
. . incessant form 
Those rapid pictures, that assembled train 
Of fleet ideas, never join’d before, 
When lively wit excites to gay surprise.*® 


In short, the beauty of nature may be identified with the power of the 
natural landscape to arouse the pleasures of the imagination. 


SUMMARY 

In The Moralists (1709) with the figure of Theocles venturing into the 
labyrinth of nature,®° Shaftesbury created a symbol for the beauty of 
nature. Although the love of nature as a retreat from the city and as the 
seat of innocence was a familiar part of the Augustinian tradition, 
Theocles’s enthusiasm clearly goes beyond these sentiments. Under the 
influence of a new philosophy of nature, landscape became a microcosm 
of nature as a whole, and thus charged with religious and aesthetic 
interest. Since every scene in nature is a part of God’s poem and an 
expression of His providence and bounty, natural landscape provides an 
aesthetic norm, an exemplar of beauty. 

This shift in sensibility posed a problem for critical theory: if beauty 
is perfectly exemplified by landscape, what then is beauty itself? Al- 
though critics did not manage to work out a consistent answer to this 
problem before 1760, several significant points emerge from what they 
say. For one thing natural landscape is quite different from classical 
models of beauty, partly because it worked against the idealization 
usually associated with these models by encouraging ‘naturalness’ in the 
sense that the artist celebrates the accidents and mutability of nature as 
well as its universal and permanent forms. Moreover natural landscape 
suggested that works of art are the products of a natural and ‘artless’ 
process quite different from the theory of ‘invention’ recognized by 
tradition. Finally, having weakened the hold of traditional theories, the 
landscape movement made it clear that the beauty of nature could be 
perfectly well understood in terms of the psychological theories of 
Addison and others. For natural landscape as an object of composed 
variety has a primary power of stirring the pleasures of the imagination 
through the impressions and associations which are the effect in the 
mind of seeing it. And seeing landscape, with its sensuous complex- 
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ity and richness of symbolic associations, is a paradigm of the aesthetic 


experience. 


In this elysium while I stray, 

And Nature’s fairest face survey 

Earth seems new born... 

And Thought’s bewilder’d in delight.5t 
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Fundamental Questions in Aesthetics. By 
P. C. CHATTERJI. Indian Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study. Simla. 1968. pp. viii + 
202. 455. 

THis 1s a very full and useful account of the 
state of contemporary aesthetics, with 
theory and counter-theory of expression, 
significance, organic unity, etc., with an 
under-pinning at the appropriate places, 
and an account of the contemporary state 
of philosophical opinion on truth, imagina- 
tion and theory of value. What is pleasing 
to a Western reader is the use of illustra- 
tions from Indian painting and dancing. 
Mr. Chatterji is plainly greatly moved by 
poetry, yet all his examples are of Western 
poetry. It seems that for aesthetics there is 
much to be learned from the plastic arts of 
India, but not from the literary. We are 
given a careful analysis at the suitable 
places of poems and of the critical inter- 
pretation that has been put upon them, 
with the resulting evaluation, and the 
conclusions to be drawn as to aesthetic 
theory. 

Mr. Chatterji has the ability to grasp 
complicated systems of aesthetic theorizing 
and shows critical acumen in their discus- 
sion. Although admiring Langer, he sees 
plainly the deficiencies in her account of 
symbolism. He is equally good on theories 
of art as illusion. He shows clearly that 
reasons given for the necessity of ‘illusion’ 
theory are the very reasons which make 
the theory unsatisfactory. If we claim that 
there is no ‘real’ depth in painting and ex- 
plain that this, is an illusion, then the 
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‘depth’ must belong to our images, which 
in their turn obviously can have no real 
depth, since they are not even ‘really’ 
spatial. 

He examines very carefully the notion 
of a peculiar aesthetic emotion. After set- 
ting out the usual difficulties raised by 
Bell’s theory, he concedes that there is an 
important difference between the emo- 
tions of real life, with their impulses to 
action, and the emotions aroused by art 
when the impulse to action is lacking. He 
maintains, however, that we are moved by 
sympathetic impulse to action. In drama 
and dance the performers face a situation 
and respond emotionally. This gives rise to 
sympathetic emotions in the audience so 
that the aesthetic emotion comes to us 
‘filtered through sympathy’. Moreover the 
emotions of wonder, admiration, satisfied 
curiosity belong to life and to art alike. 

Mr. Chatterji would probably claim as 
his own contribution to aesthetic theory 
his account of the nature of aesthetic value. 
He thinks that value is essentially attributed 
to states of affairs and to states of con- 
sciousness. He accepts Moore’s list of in- 
trinsic values—friendship, love, the enjoy- 
ment of beauty, knowledge and virtue, but 
claims that value is attributed to them 
hypothetically. Value principles are state- 
ments of implication holding between the 
ideas of certain states of consciousness and 
states of affairs on the one hand, and the 
a priori concept of value on the other. To 
assert a value proposition is to say for 
example of X: ‘If it is P—i.e. an instance of 
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the enjoyment of the beautiful—then Q— 
i.e. that it is good or valuable is also true 
of X.’ Here Mr. Chatterji refers to the first 
version of Kant’s categorical imperative, 
which he says is plainly implicative and 
translatable into: ‘If there is an action X 
such that it can be universalized, then X is 
right.’ 

The value situation which is so described 
is organic, so principles of value limit and 
affect one another when we try to apply 
them, This is why it is useful to know that 
the value judgement is hypothetical. The 
implication of value is dependent upon the 
existence of particulars which exemplify it. 
In this connexion he deals with Moore’s 
distinction between natural and non- 
natural qualities, and in his turn makes a 
distinction between primary and secondary 
description. From his point of view non- 
natural qualities do not describe in the 
primary sense, but he thinks that we are 
misled by our familiarity with instruments 
and scales for the discrimination of likeness 
among sensory qualities into thinking that 
these are the only qualities there are. In 


ordinary language a description is given by 


a person and intended for an audience, and 
the distinction between description and 
emotive statements is not hard and fast. In 
attributing value to an object some natural 
qualities must be referred to or the object 
of evaluation could not be recognized, and 
no emotion could be aroused. If, for in- 
stance, I say: “That was a good cocker 
spaniel,” you know that I am not referring 
to a poor specimen and that Iam expressing 
admiration. Value itself admits of degrees, 
and so comparison plays a part in value 
judgement. This is not, however, in terms 
of better/worse, so that we do not have to 
concern ourselves with the question 
whether or not badness is a positive 
quality. We can compare states of affairs 
in terms of the possession in greater or 
lesser degree of positive qualities which are 
more or less valuable. What we are speak- 
ing of is the set of positive qualities and not 
their abstract better or worseness. He con- 


cludes this section with these words: 
‘Essentially this judgement (the value 
judgement) is synthetic à priori, it asserts a 
relationship between certain natural quali- 
ties or characteristics and value. These 
natural qualities we find characterize only 
certain limited kinds of objects; viz. a few 
states of affairs and states of consciousness. 
Whenever we come across a state of affairs 
which has the requisite natural qualities 
we can infer that it has the non-natural 
quality of value. The non-natural quality 
can itself be directly apprehended.’ 

In his section on aesthetic criteria, he 
emphasizes his view that while the value 
lies in the state of consciousness, the enjoy- 
ment of an aesthetic object, the object 
must be worthy of admiration. When, 
however, we ask what qualities such 
worthy objects must possess, we find that 
there is no one which is both necessary and 
sufficient for the attribution of beauty. 
The aesthetic qualities apply differently to 
the various arts. For example, truth may be 
applied literally to literature but not to 
painting and music. There are no qualities 
which belong exclusively to art objects. 
There is a perceptive account of the im- 
portance of the truth or falsity of beliefs in 
literature, with the conclusion that what 
matters in poetry as in philosophy, is the 
nature of the approach to the recurring 
great subjects for thought. 

RUTH SAW 


Romantische Asthetik: Untersuchungen zur 
englischen Kunstlehre des späten 18. und 
frühen 19. Jahrhunderts. By HERBERT 
MAINUSCH. Verlag Gehlen. Homburg. 
1969. pp. 377. Uber das Schöne und das 
Deformierte: Systematische und historische 
Darstellung der ‘Theory on the Classifica- 
tion of Beauty and Deformity’ von Mary 
Anne Schimmelpenninck. By KATHINKA 
HUEBNER. Edition Hansjörg Mayer. 
Köln. 1969. pp. 204. 

Trese two books are studies in the history 

of English aesthetics by German scholars 
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who both acknowledge in their prefaces 
their debt to the resources of the Library 
of the British Museum. Their fruitful re- 
search enlarges our knowledge of English 
aesthetic writings in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. ‘Herbert 
Mainusch’s survey of the period comprises 
the leading figures as well as a number of 
lesser known writers and benefits from 
juxtaposing the English art theories and 
the influential German contributions to the 
aesthetic debate of the time. Kathinka 
Huebner’s monograph on an aesthetic 
treatise published in 1815 by Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck saves an interesting 
period piece from oblivion. 

The title Romantische Asthetik might 
lead a prospective reader of Mainusch’s 
book to expect the exposition of a unified 
and systematic Romantic theory of art. 
However, the author does not provide the 
grand synthesis which this would require 
but emphasizes, in his detailed discussion 
of the Romantic writers, the great variety 
of their often conflicting opinions and 
their preference for fragmentary utterances 
to the detriment of systematic theorizing. 
He even doubts that Romantic aesthetics 
deserves to be called Romantic in the sty- 
listic sense of this problematical term, as he 
finds many aesthetic theories of the 
Romantic writers rather unromantic, if 
not anti-romantic, in content. He re- 
nounces, therefore, any descriptive mean- 
ing in his use of the word ‘Romantic’ and 
treats the adjective in “Romantic Aesthe- 
tics’ merely as a name for the time span 
covered by his study. It can be argued 
against Mainusch’s terminological decision 
that Romantic aesthetics appears to share 
the characteristic common features of 
thought which distinguish, in the history 
of ideas, the Romantic period from other 
periods and that it is, therefore, entitled to 
share the descriptive meaning of ‘Roman- 
tic’ as a historical category. This does not 
imply uniformity of thought in the period, 
but only the predominance of the Roman- 
tic element. Moreover, it is understood 
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that Romantic theories on art cannot be 
Romantic in the same direct way as 
Romantic art itself because they are, as a 
result of second-order philosophizing, 
subject to a higher degree of intellectuali- 
zation. Nevertheless they can be said to 
reflect by and large the Romantic attitude 
and approach that are typical of Romantic 
art. 

Mainusch’s investigations are centred on 
the specific aesthetic problems which 
occupied the thinkers of the period. One 
of the typical topics of the time was the 
theme ‘Beauty and Physiognomy’, to 
which Mainusch devotes a sub-section of 
his book. This theme forms also the main 
subject of the contemporary aesthetic 
treatise by Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck 
with which Kathinka Huebner acquaints 
us in her exhaustive and well-documented 
book. Although Schimmelpenninck’s 
treatise abounds in vague generalizations 
and inappropriate exemplifications, her 
bold attempt to establish universal pheno- 
menological principles for the aesthetic 
evaluation of natural and artistic objects 
proves of more than historical interest. 

The chief characteristics of Schimmel- 
penninck’s aesthetics can already be 
gathered from the lengthy title of her 
treatise: “Theory on the Classification of 
Beauty and Deformity and their Corre- 
spondence with Physiognomic Expression 
exemplified in Various Works of Art and 
Natural Objects and illustrated with.Four 
General Charts’. (1) Schimmelpenninck’s 
theory is not concerned with beauty alone, 
but gives equal attention to deformity as 
its opposite. Deformity is regarded as de- 
formed beauty whose distortion is brought 
about by an over-intensification or en- 
feeblement of the qualities appertaining to 
beauty. (2) Recognizing that there is not 
only one single type of beauty, Schimmel- 
penninck actually distinguishes four 
different classes of the beautiful, each of 
which has its counterpart in a special class 
of the deformed. Her schemata for classify- 
ing beauty and deformity are set out in 
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extended charts which represent the 
oddest, but also the most original, part of 
her book. (3) Schimmelpenninck asserts a 
correspondence between the specific phy- 
siognomic expression observable in an 
object and the class of beauty or deformity 
to which this object belongs. Her charts 
list, for each of our five senses, certain 
physiognomically expressive characteri- 
stics of objects through which we perceive 
their particular kind of beauty or defor- 
mity. (4) Schimmelpenninck applies her 
classification of beauty and deformity 
equally to art and nature, including man 
himself, and provides a wide range of 
examples taken from such diverse spheres 
as landscape, architecture, music, facial 
characteristics, voice type, literary style, 
fictive characters in literature, animals and 
plants. 
K. MITCHELLS 

King’s College, London 


La Scuola di Cambridge. By GIOVANNI 
CIANCI. Adriatica. Bari. 1970. pp. 319. 
L. 3,200. 

Tus 1s a study of three English literary 

critics: Richards, Empson and F. R. 

Leavis. From the title one might have ex- 

pected to find a detailed discussion of an 

intellectual and cultural climate, a move- 
ment of ideas and opinions, a change in 
sensibility, of which these three were pro- 
tagonists and beneficiaries, In fact each is 
studied separately, and comparatively 
little attempt is made to show that they are, 

if not a ‘school’, at least representative of a 

common cultural background. There is a 

brief reference to a possible connexion be- 

tween the widespread adoption of close 
reading as a critical technique and the 
movement in English philosophy to its 
preoccupation with language problems, 
but this speculation is not followed up. 
The author does attempt to introduce a 
certain unity to his theme by suggesting 
that I. A. Richards was father to a tradition 
of. which Empson and Leavis represent 
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opposite poles, His argument is that 
Richards’s theory of linguistic meaning— 
that it is a function of use—can lead either 
to a preoccupation with how words are 
used, as in Empson, or to Leavis’s preoccu- 
pation with language as a depositary of 
social and moral values. This is less than 
convincing. Empson’s debt to Richards is 
undeniable, but Leavis’s distaste for 
Richards’s approach to literature can 
hardly be passed over as a mere idiosyn- 
crasy. Leavis’s concern with the social and 
moral value of literature owes much, as 
indeed Cianci stresses himself, to the in- 
fluence of T. S. Eliot, particularly The 
Sacred Wood, and it is Eliot rather than 
Richards who would seem to be the pro- 
genitor of many of Leavis’s opinions. Also 
it is quite likely that Leavis’s advocacy of 
practical criticism is logically a consequence 
of his beliefs about education—that the 
problem of language presupposes the 
problem of society, not the other way 
round as would be the case if the paternity 
were to be attributed to Richards. Of 
course Leavis owes Richards a debt of 
another kind, for if Richards had not made 
the technique of practical criticism philo- 
sophically respectable, Leavis’s hegemony 
in the critical world might not have been 
so absolute. 

Cianci’s survey gives quite a useful ac- 
count of the methods and doctrines of 
each critic individually. Yet there is a cer- 
tain lack of critical enthusiasm. Empson’s. 
questioning of the value of close reading, 
in Milton’s God, seems to leave the author 
dumbfounded. He is not sure whether to 
take the book at face value, and wonders if 
it was meant to be a kind of academic 
spoof. More seriously he fails to grapple 
with a more important issue than this. 
Cianci shows considerable skill in isolating 
a doctrine central to the methods and pro-— 
fessed beliefs of the three critics, namely 
their common assumption that the critic is. 
the ‘ideal reader’, the reader writ large, 
that criticism consists in bringing to light, 
or to the level of consciousness, the ele~ 
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ments constitutive of the critic’s experience 
of the work being read. This is a doctrine 
which cries out for close critical scrutiny, 
yet the author is content to expound it and 
leave it at that. 

As a survey the book is of value, and 
Cianci’s analytical and expository skill 
produces sections of more than passing 
interest—for instance his analysis of 
Leavis’s term. ‘concreteness’. But owing to 
the lack, if not of critical acuity, at least of 
critical aspiration it raises more questions 
than it answers. 

HUGH BREDIN 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


The Lucid Reflector. The Observer in Henry 
James’ Fiction. By ORA SEGAL. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1969. pp. xv + 265. 
$6.75. 

Every NOVELIST has to take a decision as to 
who is to be the fictional narrator. The 
first-person narrative has its difficulties— 
how is the narrator to give us information 
we need for the purpose of the story if it is 
such that he couldn’t plausibly be said to 
have come by it himself? Is the narrator to 
be the protagonist or a choric figure and 
if he is the latter, is he to be an actor as well 
as an observer? The omniscient, god-like 
author solves the problem differently, 
though the very solution creates fresh 
problems, Verisimilitude seems to require 
that he should occasionally be taken un- 
awares or be puzzled and there are many 
devices for insinuating this without the 
narrator’s being too plainly robbed of his 
god-like synoptic view. Novels have taken 
the form of diaries, of collections of 
letters, of confessions, of manuscripts sup- 
posedly discovered in old boxes. The 
technical problem is fascinating and there 
is no one right way of handling it. All de- 
pends upon the task the novelist sets him- 
self. Given his conception of his task, he 
<an solve the technical problem well or 
badly. 


No novelist reflected more upon the 


problem of the authorial persona than 
Henry James and his work abounds in a 
great variety of technical devices all ela- 
borated with the narrative problems of the 
novelist in mind. He moved increasingly 
towards a preoccupation with displaying 
the action, if that isn’t sometimes too 
strong a word, of the novel through the 
consciousness of an observer or observers, 
themselves involved in the action. He dis- 
covered, or rather he perfected his techni- 
cal mastery of the device, how to use the 
consciousness of his observer-actors with~ 
out commonly having to go in for the 
difficult technique of first-person narrative. 
More. The very activity of observation 
may be, and sometimes is—think of What 
Maisie Knew or The Ambassadors or 
Maggie in The Golden Bowl—a necessary 
contribution to the action. 

Mrs. Segal has written an acute analysis 
of all these and other problems connected 
with James's use of the observer in his 
novels. Whoever knows the novels well 
will certainly draw great profit from Mrs. 
Segal’s careful work. This should perhaps 
be stressed. Her book is not at all for those 
who haven't yet begun to read the master. 
She takes the notion of the observer a bit 
more strictly than perhaps is warranted— 
the Assinghams are observers rather than 
Maggie, Maria Gostrey rather than 
Strether. This strikes one as unduly restric- 
tive and makes the technical problem more 
specialized than perhaps James thought it. 
Her most interesting analyses, as it seems 
to the reviewer, are of The Aspern Papers 
and, above all, of The Sacred Fount. 

Writers on James, Mrs. Segal included, 
are beginning to talk about ‘epistemology’ 
in James. Mrs. Segal, for instance, talks 
about ‘the observer’s epistemological pre- 
dicament’ in The Sacred Fount. There is 
something wrong here: Epistemological 
theories do not entail any substantial con- 
clusions. Ifa person is sceptical or dogmatic, 
has a keen or a blunt sensibility, these 
things have nothing to do with what such 
a person thinks about the theories of the 
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philosophers. Sense-datum theorists and 
naive realists are not disputing as to 
whether coins are round or English post 
boxes red. Epistemology is a different 
game from ontology, though it is doubtful 
that philosophical novelists who differ 
thoroughly, as philosophers, over what 
there is will want to describe differently 
the bloom on the cheek of youth or the 
desolation of the betrayed. To suppose 
that philosophy makes this kind of differ- 
ence is like supposing that Frege and 
Wittgenstein would give different answers 
to arithmetical questions. ‘Epistemology’ 
adds no critical illumination; rather it 
risks generating a vast confusion. 

J. M. CAMERON 
Rutherford College, 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


An Analysis of Poetic Thinking. By MAX 
RIESER (tr. HERBERT SCHUELLER). Wayne 
State University Press. 1969. pp. 169. 
$6.50. 

‘Tue Analyse’, says its translator, “repre- 

sents one of the focal points in the context 

of Rieser’s conception of language as a 

‘ whole. . . . His general position can be 

further clarified if one reads those of 

Rieser’s articles in English which bring 

his main theories together.’ And he pro- 

vides nineteen titles. One may legitimately 
recommend other writings by an author, 
to supplement some particular work. But 
it should also be to some degree self- 
supporting, or why publish it separately? 
The tone of the Analysis is armchair 
speculation: philosophy without argument, 
psychology without evidence. Instead of 
support we find constant restatement, often 
in Freudian terms—sometimes question- 
able even to Freudians: rhythm in poetry, 
for instance, is explained by invoking that 
much-disputed item, the death wish. 

There are of course ideas here: plenty that 

might start a discussion, or suggest a line of 

psychological, philological or anthropo- 
logical inquiry. Let me quote some 


chapter headings: “The Psychic Function 
of Rhythm and Rhyme’ (ch. 1). ‘Poetry 
and “Criminality” or the Power of Emo- 
tion’ (ch. 6). ‘An Interpretation of the 
Beauty of Art and Nature on the Basis of 
Poetic Thinking’ (ch. 9). The core of the 


‘book seems to be chapters 4 (“The Demar- 


cation of Poetry and Science’) and 5 
(‘Symbolic Thinking as an Archaic 
Phenomenon’). Apart from the main 
thesis continual provocative asides beg for 
verification: ‘All adjectives originate from 
nouns’ (p. 96)—do they? ‘In a still earlier 
stage . . . noun and adjective flowed in- 
determinately into each other, and only 
the moment of interest found some ex~ 
pression in sound’ (p. 96). True? If so, this 
might suggest the contrary of the earlier 
statement. ‘Beyond the tastes of the period, 
the type of a healthy-looking woman with 
the typical face of a child is felt to be 
beautiful. . . . Man loves ‘childhood’: it is 
his yearning, and he loves its mental am- 
bience and physical looks’ (p. 164). Is this 
a type of beauty in every culture? And if 
so, mightn’t it just be that very young, 
healthy girls are found attractive for bio- 
logical reasons, and they happen at that age 
to have childlike faces? The main issues are 
similarly treated. Take Rieser’s thesis that 
poetic thinking is a regression to the 
archaic and the infantile: to establish this: 
one would need to know how savages and. 
infants really think (and whether, in the- 
relevant ways, they really think alike). 
Intelligent and plausible speculation on 
such topics is not enough: often it turns. 
out surprisingly wrong in the face of evi-- 
dence. One would also need to know how 
poets, as such, think whatever their culture- 
or temperament. The translator may give: 
a clue to Rieser’s apparent confidence, in 
the absence of such information: “Rieser is. 
himself a writer of poems. . . . He has. 
studied the poetic process . . . from outside: 
by imaginatively observing other poets 
. . . and from inside by observing himself. 
... Thus the Analysis has some features of 
autobiography, which is probably the only 
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firm ground there is for the description of 
creativity in any of the forms and types of 
art’ (p. 12-13). Rieser in fact mentions few 
other poets and only eight poems, of 
which he sometimes discusses no more 
than a line. They are illustrations, not 
‘grounds for a theory. If the book is also 
autobiographical, this may explain things. 
It does not justify. A writer’s autobio- 
graphy (say Virginia Woolf's diary) may 
tell a lot about creativity in general—in- 
deed I agree that unless we start here, we 
get nowhere. But to succeed it must, I 
‘think, be frankly presented as one person’s 
experience, referring to actual works 
(other people’s as well as his own). If he 
blows it up into an allegedly universal 
theory, whose source he does not explain, 
its value is lost: he has removed our 
reason to believe him. In Rieser’s case the 
Joss may be great. 
M. R. HAIGHT 

University of Glasgow 


Elements of Tragedy. By DOROTHEA KROOK. 
Yale University Press. 1969. pp. ix -+ 
279. $6.75. 

Mrs. Kroox argues that tragedy (in the 

literary sense) exhibits ‘certain common 

elements which may properly be called the 

‘universal elements of tragedy’. An element 

is inter alia a criterion of recognition. 

These are (x) an “act of shame or horror’ (or 

several acts, or a situation); (2) suffering, 

directly precipitated by this act; (3) know- 
ledge, born from that suffering, about the 

‘fundamental human condition; (4) an 

affirmation, issuing from this knowledge, of 

“the dignity of the human condition and 

‘the worthwhileness of human life’ (p. 8). 

Her opening chapter makes it clear that she 

knows the logical dangers this involves. 

To show that A is a criterion of X you 

‘must first identify X without using A or 

‘the argument is circular. And when X is a 

concept like ‘tragedy’, any means of identi- 

fication will be (it is commonly argued, 
must be) forever open to revision. Mrs. 


Krook’s programme is, I think, the only 
possible one here: ‘It attempts to articulate 
more fully, precisely and systematically 
the elements we in practice... recognize. . . 
in judging this or that work to be tragic’ 
(p. 6). She believes that practice does not 
vary too widely to allow this, and that an 
inquiry into the nature of tragedy is there- 
fore no more (and no less) circular than an 
inquiry in natural science. She discusses a 
wide selection of the works we habitually 
call tragedies, as well as some previous 
attempts at finding criteria. I found her 
thesis and arguments stimulating and, in 
general, convincing. If I now try to pick 
holes, I think these leave much of the 
fabric intact. 

Do the elements add up to a sufficient 
condition? If so, on Mrs. Krook’s thesis, 
any work containing (1)-(4) above should 
be a tragedy. But if there are too many 
extra elements, we might disagree. How 
much irrelevance or clashing of styles is 
allowable? Shakespeare’s tragedies for in- 
stance seem to introduce a good deal and 
get away with it. Why? (The section on 
‘Border Cases’—including ‘The Tempest’ 
—bears on this, but not directly.) Again, is 
an element a necessary condition? Mrs. 
Krook seems to think so. Suppose we test 
them. Could someone, for example, per- 
suade us to accept his play as a tragedy if it 
contained no suffering? Unlikely, perhaps; 
but I can think of one possibility: a ‘Brave 
New World’ plot where the characters’ 
failure to suffer in certain circumstances 
was presented as tragic. (Huxley’s Brave 
New World does have its observers who 
suffer; but I think this is not essential, if the 
audience can supply the appropriate re- 
actions.) Or suppose the play’s suffering is 
caused by some really noble act, not one of 
shame or horror. Mrs. Krook’s chapter on 
‘Imperfect Criteria’ deals with a number of 
earlier attempts to define the genre, but not 
the description of tragedy as the ‘conflict 
between right and right’— irreconcilable 
moralities or principles. A case like the one 
I have just described might fit this. Or 
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suppose our ‘tragedy’s’ message was that 
suffering does not bring knowledge? or 
that the knowledge led to an affirmation, 
not of the dignity and worthwhileness of 
the human condition, but of its futility? 
Would we necessarily agree that it there- 
fore could not be a tragedy? (Here too the 
discussion of ‘Border Cases’ is relevant— 
especially what Mrs. Krook has to say 
about Ibsen—but indirectly and not, I 
think, conclusively.) 

But each of these suggested counter- 
examples seems to me (intuitively, and 
based on my understanding of ‘tragedy’ in 
its present sense) to be quite arguably a 
limiting case: one where the author deli- 
berately substitutes an unexpected element 
for an expected one, in order to deny what 
tragedy is usually supposed to say. If other 
people’s intuitions agree, this leaves Mrs. 
Krook in a strong position. 

M. R. HAIGHT 
University of Glasgow 


Mnemosyne: The Parallel between Literature 
and the Visual Arts. By MARIO PRAZ. 
Oxford University Press. 1970. pp. 261. 
sgns. 

Mnemosyne is the published version of 

Mario Praz’s Mellon Lectures in 1967, in 

which he sought to establish stylistic 

parallels between works of literature and 
art produced in the same epoch. This 
theme is stated in the first chapter, “Ut 
pictura poesis’: the (perhaps deliberate) 
misunderstanding of the quotation from 
Horace’s Ars Poetica which undeniably 
created an attitude of mind which stimu- 
lated cross-currents of influence between 
the disciplines, especially evident from 
treatises on the visual arts of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The author’s 
thesis is that the stylistic parallels that he 
finds between the arts ‘spring from the 

Zeitgeist of each epoch—or what he terms 

(with a questionable reference to grapho- 

logy) the ‘handwriting’ of the period. The 

existence of this epoch-‘handwriting’ is 


confirmed by his lengthy study of fakes: to 
more recent eyes a fake shows as much of 
the spirit of its own time as of that which 
it intends precisely to imitate. Accepting 
this  epoch-handwriting’ hypothesis, 
literary/artistic parallels can certainly be 
found: but they can all too easily be over- 
stated. This is perhaps Praz’s basic weak- 
ness, for by drawing improbable—and 
sometimes even absurd—parallels, he 
paradoxically emphasizes the essential ob- 
viousness of his premise. We draw from 
chapters III and IV the not unexpected 
conclusion that whereas the arts in the 
Gothic era were principally inspired by re- 
ligion, in the Renaissance ‘Tuomo è misura 
del mondo’ (in Leonardo’s incomparable 
phrase): and on the way to this truism we 
are told that ‘. . . the piling up (by Dante) 
within a canto of the single units of verse, 
the terzine, (is comparable) to the fleurons 
scoring the pinnacles of a Gothic church 
tower...’ or that <. . . the rhymes (in a 
passage from Orlando Furioso) emphasize 
the scansion and bring about an effect 
which is related to that produced by the 
structure of Leonardo’s group of St. Anne 
and her kindred. .... ’ Such unconvincing 
statements as these hint at a sort of despera- 
tion to create new, specific parallels where, 
perhaps owing to the strong formal tradi- 
tion of each art form, no more than a 
Zeitgeist can reasonably be posited. 

The book is an effort, perhaps, at the 
collation of more particularized studies 
rather than an attempt to set out a new 
hypothesis or new evidence: and as such it 
may be useful in a general way. But for 
complete success this task requires the al- 
most unattainable: a scholar who is as 
deeply understanding of, and open- 
minded about, both the creative media 
with which he is concerned. Professor 
Praz occasionally shows himself to be on 
shaky ground in the field of the visual arts: 
his classical background is clear in his ad- 
mission that ‘I am rather partial’ to Neo- 
Classicism, and his attitude to Gothic is 
correspondingly insecure: he has difficulty, 
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for example, in deciding whether ‘flam- 
boyant’ Gothic was or was not decadent. 
Least open-minded is his attitude to modern 
art: such commentsas <‘. . . if we consider the 
state of the arts today, we . . . may wonder 
whether the great Anarch, Chaos, is not on 
the point of letting the curtain fall...’ or 
". . . When Architecture was a guide, she 
behaved like a wise virgin, whereas Paint- 
ing, in the last hundred years, has shown 
herself a foolish virgin, to judge from the 
present state of the arts . . . do not inspire 
the reader with confidence. Yet paradoxi- 
cally it is in his treatment of his subject in 
the early twentieth century that Praz is at 
his best, perhaps because the breakdown of 
the strong formal traditions has resulted in 
greater freedom for each art form and 
much more imitative inter-communica- 
tion between them. The strong parallels 
that Praz shows to exist between T. S. 
Eliot and Salvador Dali or Gertrude Stein 
and Matisse (to take just a couple of his 
many examples)—-which seem almost to 
reverse the old adage ut pictura poesis— 
would bear further development into a 
book which would, in all probability, be 
more convincing and valuable than is 
Mnemosyne. 
FRANCIS A. AMES-LEWIS 

Birkbeck College 


Rembrandt's Aristotle and Other Rembrandt 
Studies. By JULIUS HELD. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. London: O.U.P. 19609. 
pp. 155. Plates 49. 95s. _ 

‘ART HISTORIANS (rightly, I am sure) are 

wary of making excursions into fields in 

which they are not at home and where the 
evidence does not conform to the rules by 
which they are trained. Yet there are situa- 
tions when even a believer in an aseptic 

kind of art history cannot help sensing ‘a 

personal meaning underlying the apparent 

one. Rembrandt’s painting of Aristotle, I 

believe, is such a case. . . .”? Thus Julius 

Held justifies his approach to the investiga- 

tion in depth of the purpose and inspiration 


behind Rembrandt’s work. This book in- 
cludes three studies on single paintings 
(Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer, 
The ‘Polish’ Rider and Juno), a summary of 
Rembrandt’s critical fortune in ‘Rem- 
brandt: Truth and Legend’ and ‘Rem- 
brandt and the Book of Tobit’, which 
deals with a number of themes which pre- 
occupied Rembrandt throughout his life 
and in the interpretation of which a 
gradual strengthening of psychological 
understanding can be seen. 

More important, perhaps, are the first ` 
three studies, in which Professor Held 
shows himself to be a far from aseptic art 
historian. By delving into related (and un- 
related) studies, such as the history of East 
European military costume, and by exten- 
sive and erudite iconographical discussion 
(Juno as Goddess of Wealth, Aristotle the 
Melancholy Sage, and so on) he constructs 
superbly-rounded, logical analyses which 
lend much conviction to his hypotheses. 
But each essay provides more than closely 
argued analysis: Held’s belief that ‘. . . with 
a master like Rembrandt nothing is en- 
tirely accidental, and least of all in a work 
that was the product of much thought as 
well as feeling . . .” justifies him in his 
minute attention to detail in Rembrandt’s 
paintings, and allows revealing conclusions 
to be sucked from previously unexplored, 
hidden depths in each painting. And such 
penetration in depth of the meaning and 
purpose behind each painting results in an 
enriched appreciation not only of the work 
itself, but also of Rembrandt’s essential 
aims and preoccupations. Professor Held’s 
specific conclusions about each work he 
considers are of little more than academic 
interest; but his ability to generalize from 
these conclusions to give powerful insights 
into Rembrandt’s motivation and inspira- 
tion makes this book a valuable addition to 
the Rembrandt literature. 

FRANCIS A, AMES-LEWIS 
Birkbeck College 
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Avant-garde attitudes. By CLEMENT GREEN- 
BERG. Flight from the Object. By DONALD 
BROOK. John Power Lectures in Con- 
temporary Art delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Sidney 1968 and 1969. The 
Power Institute of Fine Arts. 1969 and 
1970. pp. 12 and pp. 22. 

Oxe oF the problems faced by anyone with 

an interest in contemporary art is the 

apparent chaos of the material to hand. 

One seeks to discern some constancy or 

unity in the variety of objects, environ- 

ments and experiences that are presented 
by the current scene. There are two funda- 
mental attitudes to the situation. The first, 
which I shall term the conservative re- 
sponse, is to say that the traditional values 
of art have been lost to the avant-garde 
through the changes in the techniques, 
materials and aspirations of the artists. The 
second, the radical response, argues the 
opposite case. It holds that the traditional 
values of art do not lie in the values pre- 
sented by individual objects, but in the ori- 
ginality and creativity of artists and main- 
tains that it is this which characterizes the 
greatest art of all ages. Forty years ago 
most people would have held the former 
view; today a similar majority would 
probably favour the latter. The problem is 
the starting point for the John Power 

Lectures in Contemporary Art. 

' Mr. Clement Greenberg rejects the 

arguments that the contemporary scene is 

one of chaos by stating that the pheno- 
menal disorder disguises a qualitative order; 
he considers that this is not only charac- 
teristic of our own age but also of previous 
periods of artistic development and 
through a clever historical analysis he 
points out that Abstract Expressionism had 

a period of dominance comparable with 

that of Neo-Classicism or Romanticism. 
Mr. Donald Brook’s lecture approaches 

the problem in a different way. He con- 
cerns himself with a discussion of the term 

‘object’ in the various different meanings 

which have been attached to it by critics 

and artists. His analysis provides: seven 


different uses of the term and their oppo- 
sites, i.e. The Material Object/mental or 
ideal entities, Immutable Objects/pro- 
cesses, etc. On the whole he develops a 
more profound discussion of the problems 
of contemporary art than Mr. Greenberg, 
whose lecture is largely based on historical 
generalizations, 

Mr. Greenberg’s arguments relating to 
the constancy of artistic values have been 
largerly undermined by the anti-art 
phenomena of the past sixty years, the re- 
placement of art-object by art-processes 
which has characterized a good deal of the 
more radical developments since Duchamp 
began the Large Glass about 1915. The con- 
sequent emphasis on ideas about art rather 
than forms of art poses serious problems 
for anyone who wishes to argue that there 
is a constancy of artistic values within the 
modern movement. 

Although Mr. Greenberg appears to be 
aware of such problems, he does not over- 
come them and we are left to seek an 
answer in the lecture of Mr. Brook. The 
unities which Mr. Brook’s lecture serves to 
underline are those of the radical response. 
He concludes by discussing two principles: 
the first is the Principle of Publicity, the 
public nature of artistic achievement; the 
second is the Principle of Exploration, art as 
‘the locus of free exploration, invention 
and imagination’. Thus the unity of the 
visual arts is considered to lie in the activity 
of the artist rather than in his works, 
within the social rather than the purely 
aesthetic existence of his work and his 
production. 

C. R. BRIGHTON 


West Surrey College of Art and Design 


The Venice Biennale 1895-1968 from salon 
to goldfish bowl. By LAWRENCE ALLOWAY. 
Faber. 1969. pp. 202. 

In als first chapter Mr. Alloway writes: 

“The tendency is to study the work of art 

as an object, rather than as part of a com- 

munications system.’ This book is an 
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example of the study of art, not in its own 
internal forms and development, but as 
part of a changing social milieu; in this case 
the changing milieu of the period between 
1895 and 1968 with its variations not only 
in taste but also in the various political and 
professional pressures to which any im- 
portant international exhibition is subject. 
The history of the Biennale is traced 
through its functions as a supra-national 
salon, an agent of the aspirations of the 
Italian Fascist party and later the Inter- 
national Fascist movement to its present 
situation as, Mr. Alloway himself puts it, a 
‘goldfish bowl’ in which the real prophets 
and unreal cult heroes of our own time are 
subject to the gaze of between one and 
two hundred thousand people. A further 
function now seems possible with the 
Exhibition acting as a focal point for the 
moral stand; artists refusing to send or to 
accept medals, and the demonstration 
against some, almost any, aspect of our 
society which the Biennale can be said to 
represent. 

Firstly it must be said that the premisses 
upon which this book is based are admir- 
able; secondly, it should also be said, the 
work itself is slight and insufficient ‘to fulfil 
the expectations raised by these premisses. 
It is redeemed, however, by the personality 
of the author. Mr. Alloway’s position as an 
apostle of the avant-garde dates from the 
early 1950s when he was the Director of 
the Institute of Contemporary Art in 
London and then, during the 1960s, Cura- 
tor of the Guggenheim Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. His observa- 
tions are, therefore of some personal, and 
possibly historical, significance and when, 
from time to time during this book, the 
thread of the historical development of the 
subject is lost as we are taken into general 
comments on the broad subjects of art and 
taste, our interest is held. 

This interest is further increased by the 
illustrations which are in many cases new 
to publication in this country at least. The 
appearance of Hitler and Mussolini at the 


Biennale, the latter accompanied by the 
immaculately uniformed Marinetti, the 
various works by half or wholly forgotten 
artists, provide evidence of an ‘official’ art 
with its own values and which clarifies our 
appreciation of the achievement of the 
avant-garde in this century. 

This book is not a major contribution to 
the history of art in the twentieth cen- 
tury; more complete and detailed work 
on the subject will surely be forthcoming. 
It is of value for its general approach to the 
subject, for its occasional details of new 
information about historical figures in the 
arts and for the intelligent comments of its 
author. It is excellent reading and im- 
portant to anyone: with an interest in the 
visual arts of the present century. 

C. R. BRIGHTON 
West Surrey College of Art and Design 


The Oxford Companion of Art. Edited by 
HAROLD OSBORNE. Oxford University 
Press. 1970. pp. xii + 1277 + 393 black 
and white + 1 colour illus. £6. 

Tuis BOOK is intended for all interested in 

the visual arts or in aesthetics, for practising 

artists, critics, philosophers of art, for 
ordinary people who want a non-specialist 
introduction and reference book to the 

Fine Arts. It is not designed for experts— 

for instance art-historians: but even experts 

do not know everything; they have their 
own specialized, and therefore limited 
fields. This volume could well be valuable 
as a source of information and comment 

for them as for the amateurs. The 3,000 

articles are, surprisingly enough, contri- 

buted by only 116 authors (it averages out 
at about 26 pages of small print per con- 
tributor), and they cover a very wide 
range indeed. There are papers on Move- 
ments and Schools of Art, Styles, Techni- 
cal Processes, as well as individual bio- 
graphies—covering the period from the 
earliest art to very recent times. 

The application of the word ‘Art’ has 
had, for reasons of space, to be limited so 
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as to exclude some forms of visual art— 
theatre, cinema, dance, as well as, up to a 
point, the ‘practical’ arts and crafts such as 
metal work, textiles, furniture. But the 
Editor has taken careful account of the fact 
that this division is bound to be arbitrary 
and fluctuating. Ceramics and Architec- 
ture, for instance, though in a sense “prac- 
tical’, are so intertwined with artistic 
history that it would have been impossible 
to have left them out: the final result is a 
very discriminating compromise. The 
articles vary very greatly in length; the 
relation of length to intrinsic importance 
and interest seems to me to be well 
judged. Though in general the emphasis 
on technical matters has been kept down, 
the contributions on techniques are both 
authoritative and fascinating to read—for 
example the articles on Colour and Per- 
spective, or on Lithography and various 
forms of engraving. 

No reviewer of a book of this kind 
would read the whole of it. My judgement 
of a very high quality, combined with 
clear and untechnical writing, must there- 
fore be based on a necessarily somewhat 
arbitrary and subjective selection. I can 
only say that, as an averagely ignorant 
reader, I found all I read of absorbing 
‘imterest—for instance the pieces on the 
various stages of Stone-Age Art, on Pre- 
Columbian Art, on Palladio, the Baroque, 
on Scottish, on Psychiatric Art, as well as 
minor articles on Aestheticism, ‘the Pic- 
turesque, and many others. I had per- 
sonally not been aware, for instance, of the 
multiplicity of meanings of ‘Baroque’, or 
of ‘Mannerism’ and Manneristic Art, or of 
little things, such as that Sainte-Beuve in 
1829 invented the term ‘Ivory Tower’. 
‘Though the physical book is much too 
heavy for bedtime reading (and not suit- 
able for the ‘vest pocket’ !), for other times 
it is delightful to dip into. The black-and- 
-white illustrations (as well as the coloured 
nes on ‘Colour’) are excellent, and often 
generous: I can mention only at random a 


Stubbs drawing of a horse, illustrations of 
Palladian architecture (including—under 
‘Illusionism’, the perspective treatment in 
the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza), Chinese 
art, Hogarth, Kate Greenaway, Gill, and 
an exquisite illustration of a Celtic bronze 
shield. The article on Perspective is parti- 
cularly fully illustrated. 

There is a useful system of cross- 
referencing. The employment of small 
capitals in an article indicates another 
article on the named person or subject. At 
the end of some articles references by 
number are given, for further reading, to 
a selective list of works on specific subjects 
—a list containing over 3,000 titles. There 
are, in addition to this list, four shorter 
reference lists—(1) Dictionaries, Encyclo- 
pedias, General Histories, Bibliographical 
Works; (2) Works on Theory and Criti- 
cism; (3) General Works on the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries; (4) 
Materials and Techniques. I think, how- 
ever, that there could have been, with 
advantage, more cross-referencing of 
article titles, such as is given under 
THANGEKA (‘See Tibetan Art’). There is, for 
instance, a valuable long article under 
STONE AGE IN EUROPE, but (except inside 
the article) no headings ‘Paleolithic’, 
‘Mesolithic’, ‘Neolithic’. Again, though 
there is an excellent paper on Pre-Colum- 
bian Arts of the Andes and of Mexico, 
there are no separate headings, such as 
‘Aztec’, ‘Maya’. . . . The reader already 


informed would know where to look; 


some readers might be baffled. 

Generally speaking, this massive volume 
can be recommended without reservation 
as a valuable addition to any library private 
or public. The Editor is to be congratu- 
lated on bringing to completion with such 
distinction his long and arduous labours. 

I have noticed only one small mistake: 
the proper name “Winsor’ (of Winsor and 
Newton) is misspelled “Windsor’. 

LOUIS ARNAUD REID 
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THE 
BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 


Sixth National Conference 


18th-zoth September, 1970 


‘Tue Annual Conference, by now a well-established institution, was held as in previous 
years at Hanover Lodge in Regent’s Park, where old and new members (a gratifying 
number of the latter) enjoyed the amenities of the Lodge which provides opportunity for 
exchanging views and informal discussion as well as for lecture meetings. Twenty resident 
and forty-six non-resident members attended the conference. 

On Friday evening only one paper was presented, and as this proved more successful 
than the more crowded programmes for the opening session of earlier years, it is hoped to 
adopt this practice now for future conferences. Professor J. M. Cameron of the University 
of Kent at Canterbury (chairman: Eva Schaper) spoke on “Creativity and Literature: The 
Example of Henry James’. He stimulated many of us to re-read James’s novels, and to 
ponder about the art of the novelist in the light of his remarks on the ‘incalculable’ in the 
creative process in even the most meticulously planned work. 

The Saturday morning session (chairman: Professor F. N. Sibley) was devoted to 
philosophical aesthetics. Peter Jones (University of Edinburgh), in a closely reasoned paper 
on ‘Works of Art and their Availability-for-Use’, maintained that the significance of a 
work is a variable, controlled but not fully determined by the notational guides the 
artist provides. Discussion of this controversial paper was lively. The second paper was 
given by Patricia Smart (University of Surrey) on ‘Some Doubts concerning Hume's 
Naturalism’, the doubt being whether Hume could, even had he wanted to, consistently 
apply his empiricist sensationalism to aesthetics and yet maintain an unquestioned reliance 
on the ‘man of taste’ for the setting up of standards and normative judgements. Keith 
Brown (University of Oslo) proposed ‘Moral Quality and Moral Content’ as a useful 
distinction in literary criticism, facilitating differentiation between the often implied 
moral flavour and tone of a work and its paraphrasable moral content and message. This 
thesis was applied to some works of Shakespeare. 

Saturday afternoon (chairman: Professor L. A. Reid) the conference turned to prob- 
lems of art and society. J. P. Hodin (London) in ‘Good-bye to Art’ was concerned with 
the diversification of the available terms of reference for the assessment of contemporary 
art, and the despair felt by many at seeing the bogus passed off as genuine. He urged 
resisting merely fashionable trends which he saw as symptomatic of a general loss of 
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orientation in Western civilization. Sonia Greger (Crewe College of Education) spoke on 
‘Aesthetic Meaning and Education’, arguing against a too exclusively intellectual ap- 
proach to education, making her case for the constructive role of art education in the 
framework of development theories of symbol formation. 

Sunday morning (chairman: Harold Osborne) continued discussion on the relation 
between the artist and society. John Clammer (Linacre College, Oxford), in a wide- 
ranging paper on ‘Art and the Artist in Primitive Society’ investigated the strength and 
limitations of sociological approaches to art, and argued that aesthetic concepts have 
application to primitive societies in which artistic activity does often occur, as anthro- 
pological studies have shown, in as autonomous positions as in more sophisticated 
Western societies. Donald Bowen (Commonwealth Institute, London) spoke on “The 
Evidence of Nationality in Contemporary Art’, illustrated by slides. Clues to the region 
which has influenced the artist’s conception and style, he argued, can be found in most 
works of art which deserve the name; whether this provides, in addition to information 
about the artist’s origin and inclination, evidence of artistic merit or value led to an 
animated debate. 

The last session on Sunday afternoon (chairman: Professor Ruth Saw) turned to 
architecture and design. Colin Lyas (University of Lancaster) discussed ‘Leonardo’s 
Cities’ (illustrated with slides) in the wider context of the problems confronting the 
modern town planner, problems which he showed to be much older than we tend to 
think, and to which Leonardo’s proposals for solution antedate many recent blue-prints 
for linear cities in- preference to concentric ones. Helen Rosenau (London) fascinated her 
audience with an illustrated talk on “The Changing Image of the Jewish Temple’. 
Tempering a wealth of learning with infectious enthusiasm, she presented her conviction 
that great conceptions are the mainspring of true art. After the sacred, the profane: 
Dugald Cameron (Glasgow School of Art) in the last paper of the conference argued 
with no less enthusiasm than his predecessor that ‘Aesthetic Considerations in Engineer- 
ing Product Design: are of importance and can lead to exciting results without impairing . 
the functional efficiency demanded of such product. He put forward his findings on the . 
scope the designer has for styling in a formula relating the amount of power produced 
and the amount of material available to the greater or less great margin the designer has - 
for aesthetic considerations. The talk was accompanied by slides, many being of the. 
speaker’s own designs, and a lively discussion went on whilst they were being shown. 

The Seventh National Conference will be held from 17th to 19th September at Hanover 
Lodge. Members will have received the first circular by the time this notice appears; » 
non-members are invited to write to me for particulars. Offers of papers, together with 
a brief summary, should reach me not later than 1st April 1971. 


University of Glasgow EVA SCHAPER 
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Norman Illumination at Mont St. Michel 
966-1100 


J. J. G. Alexander 


Mont St Michel was refounded as a Benedictine community in 966, and a series of 
manuscripts survives from its scriptorium which makes it possible to trace the 
development of scripts and illumination for the next hundred years. 

56 plates £5/10/- 


Illuminated Manuscripts in the Bodleian 


Library 
2. ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
Edited by Otto Pächt and J. J. G. Alexander 


This volume lists over a thousand manuscripts, arranged chronologically from the 
late sixth to the early nineteenth century, and representing nearly ali the main 
schools of Italian illumination. For Venice and the Veneto there is a particularly 
good coverage. Frontispiece in colour 70 plates £7/10/— 


The Letters of Walter Pater 


Edited by Lawrence Evans 


Walter Pater has never been honoured—or victimized—by an ‘authorized’ literary 
biography. His letters, here collected for the first time, shed new light on an elusive 
personality and furnish significant details concerning the literary career of a great 
Victorian prose writer. 4 plates 50/- 


Etching, Engraving, and Intaglio Printing 
Anthony Gross 


Although a number of handbooks and treatises on this subject have been written, 
the time has come for the many methods, materials, and recent innovations to be 
considered and evaluated in one book. Anthony Gross considers these methods 
in their historical setting and in relation to the work of the artists who have used 
them. 70text-illustrations 70/- 


Mnemosyne 
The Parallel between Literature and the Visual Arts 


Mario Praz 


In his search for the common link between literature and the visual arts, Professor 
Praz traces the kinship of literature and painting to common structural preconcep- 
tions. 121 illustrations £5/5/— Princeton University Press 
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The Editor, is 
The British Journal of Aesthetics. 


Dear Sir, / 

I wonder if I may point out a small misprint in my review of Reflections on the Screen ` 
by George W. Linden (Vol. 10, No. 4, p. 394) which gives a sense opposite to that which 
I intended. 

The fifth sentence in the first paragraph to begin in the second column on this page 
speaks of “self-expression as incidental expression’ of other planes of meaning; as a more 
eficient proof-reader I would have spotted the omission of ‘to’ after ‘expression’. Its 
inclusion of course reverses the meaning, making the self-expression incidental, which is 
what I meant. 
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Yours sincerely, 


RAYMOND DURGNAT 
St. Martin’s School of Art 
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WORKS OF ART AND THEIR 
AVAILABILITY-FOR-USE* 


Peter Jones 


My PROBLEM is: why is the meaning of many works of art interpreted in 
different ways at different times? My answer is: these works are quite 
properly used for our own ends. 

It will be useful to preface my discussion by declaring some of my 
premises and issuing a warning. My account is only a part of a more 
complex argument, and I have artificially isolated this problem for dis- 
cussion. A fuller treatment requires reflection on the roles of symboliza- 
tion, reference and expression in art. Interpretations of the meaning of 
a literary text are often attempts to spell out what the text is about, and 
the relations between reference and meaning need to be carefully ex- 
plored. I must assume some intuitive agreement between us, however, 
over my use of terms, in order for the argument to get under weigh. 
I readily admit that in other writings my central terms occur in a variety 
of different contexts and admit of different senses. I only assume here 
that in one familiar usage of the terms meanings are properly elicited by 
interpretations and that we seek to interpret the meaning of a fext. I 
also assume that only inter-subjective agreement in a given, specified 
context can settle disputes about such meanings; even reference to 
translation-rules, for example, rests upon such agreement. 

Against this background, then, I assert that there are no differences in 
principle between interpreting the meaning of a philosophical text and 
the text of a novel; between, say, Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion and Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. Although, in the case of the novel, 
we may be primarily interested in the devices used in and for its pre- 


* This paper was delivered to the Annual Conference of the British Society of Aesthetics, 
September 1970. It is a part of a lecture first delivered in the University of Edinburgh, March 
1968, Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, and the University of Rochester, New York, 
November 1969. 
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sentation, and in the case of the philosophical text we may be primarily 
interested in the nature of the arguments expressed, our interests are 
contingent and the objects of our attention in each case are not in- 
compatible with each other. In both the Hume and the Tolstoy cases 
reference outside the single work may be necessary to establish whether 
and where the author expressed his own views; in both cases reference 
to the text is equally relevant to establish what arguments are espoused 
by the characters, what the foundations and consequences of such argu- 
ments might be, what principles underlie those arguments, and what 
maxims they may be taken to illustrate or exemplify. Evidence that 
Hume did not hold the views attributed to him cancels interest in such 
attributions, except to an historian of errors. And except, also, for a 
quite radical move; namely, that references to Hume were only an 
incidental peg on which to hang the interpreter’s own arguments— 
arguments which are to be considered independently of any putative 
historical precedent. Such a move, of course, does nothing to render 
those arguments immune to debate, falsification and abandonment. I 
hold that even when a critic quite explicitly disclaims knowledge of, or 
interest in, Tolstoy’s own position, his interpretation of the meaning of 
Anna Karenina is similarly open to debate, falsification and abandonment. 
In both the Hume and Tolstoy cases it is utterly trivial to defend one’s 
interpretation on the ground that the text can be taken in a certain way; 
and in both cases a critic who uses a text for his own interpretative con- 
structions is open to more or less decisive challenges. All this must be 
spelled out presently. But a warning is necessary here. I am eager to 
admit that nearly everything that falls under the classification of art 
represents the outcome and embodiment of different and sometimes 
conflicting intentions; that to talk about the idea-content of a work is 
necessarily not to talk about other aspects, and often not to talk about 
the most valued or prominent or important aspects; and that to state 
in the form of recognizable philosophical propositions what has not been 
thus expressed in a novel is, by definition, to transform the presentation. 
I recognize and accept that there are interesting questions about such 
transformations and reformulations, but they do not radically aftect-the 
doctrine I shall now spell out. 

In order to ensure that two different interpretations are of the same 
work we must remind ourselves that the primary referent for inter- 
pretations of meaning is a text. The text is independent of the spectator’s 
act of perception and the creator’s act of creation. Such a text may be 
usefully thought of as a set of notational guides, the properties of which 
are either constants or variables. There are obscurities about this analogy 
that need clarification; but for the moment I shall cite the sequence of 
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elements in a text as a constant, and the meanings assignable to them as a. 
characteristically variable property. I now say that we may contrast 
what it is that a reader sees, namely a text, with what te sees; for what he 
sees is a result of his own substitutions of constants for variables in a. 
given notational guide. And these substitutions are governed in part by 
one’s interests in possible referents, although not necessarily in referents 
such that the resulting formula is true. To set out what one sees is to 
set out one’s substitutions; it needs to be added only that one rarely sets 
out all of what one sees. To this extent there is a central critical use in 
which literary interpretation is much more like musical performing than. 
is usually recognized, wherein what is seen is displayed or presented by 
the performance. I should note that I have intentionally not identified. 
this sketch of interpretation with the aspect-sense of ‘seeing . . . as’,. 
although there are some similarities. 

The scholar, historian and archivist all try to establish the constants: 
of the text—the words, their sequence, etc. When there is doubt here 
they, too, engage in interpretation in order to fill gaps or decide between 
alternatives. Now meaning and significance are ascribed not only to: 
words, but to sequences and other features as well; it must not be over-. 
looked, therefore, that all human creations, a fortiori works of art, have 
both natural and social histories, knowledge of which is often accepted. 
as relevant for discriminating constants and variables, and excluding: 
properties not to be associated with the work at all—such as visible stage-- 
hands moving about or behind the stage. 

What determines how a particular interpreter takes a text, and what 
control does a text exercise over his interpretation? There is here, of 
course, a very general formulation of this question: what control does 
the external world exercise over our interpretations of it? The only 
short answer is: the context. A spectator’s knowledge, including his. 
knowledge that this text belongs to the class ‘novel’ (or, more generally, 
‘work of art’) and his knowledge of what roles this class plays in his. 
‘form of life’, together with his interests in general and of the moment 
(particularly his interests in possible referents), largely determine his 
range of interpretations. The text or-notational guide itself guides inter- 
pretation in various ways and on different levels, but its meaning and 
significance are not worn on its face, as it were, and for their interpreta- 
tion a spectator must bring with him a set of what might be called 
translation-rules. There is an important point to be made here. Unlike- 
a man’s utterances in the public world, of which he can retain control in 
principle until satisfied with the results he obtains, works of art in our 
‘form of life’ are free from the artist’s control once he has cast them off. 
Being free from his control, works of art are open to our control. The: 
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artist confers the freedom of interpretation upon his audiences and in 
their re-creation, by means of substitution for the variables, they share 
in the artistic enterprise. It is for this reason that in our ‘form of life’ we 
resent the omniscient or ii trusive author who would tell us what to 
think (think of lapses by George Eliot, Tolstoy, D. H. Lawrence). To 
generalize beyond my particular example of the novel for a moment: 
to be a work of art in our “form of life’ is to be member of that class of 
phenomena, notational-guides, offering just this freedom of interpreta- 
tion to us as spectators. And this is why works of art are open to ever 
new interpretations: they are the occasion for activities we perform as 
spectators, and once we tire of, or decide for other reasons to adopt new 
interpretations, we do so. New interests, new knowledge and experi- 
ences, including experiences of other works of art, are all determinants 
here; it is always possible for anyone, particularly of new generations, 
to re-interpret the notational guides. These guides, these works of art, 
drop out of fashion, and return again, depending on their being found 
available under different conditions as occasions and stimuli for people 
to think and perceive in different ways. To say that a work is out of 
fashion is to say that it is no longer being used. The meaning of a work 
of art is a function of an interpretation-of-a-text-at-a-time. Works of 
art are often laid aside, but it is always possible to use them again at a 
later date. There neither is, nor ever could be, permanent and final agree- 
ment upon interpretations of the notational guides that constitute works 
of art, precisely because we have the freedom as spectators. But you 
will rightly insist that I should retrace my steps. For if the creative role 
of the spectator is necessary for any communication to take place, we 
need to distinguish between those cases in which it is permissible to 
claim freedom for one’s interpretations and those cases in which such a 
claim is not permissible. 

Do we always have this freedom? Do we not have it equally in the 
case of philosophical texts? Are not some interpretations just plainly 
wrong? A specified group in a specified context may certainly establish 
agreement about what certain words meant or were used to mean at a 
particular date, and that includes, of course, establishing what certain 
‘words may be used to mean today. A primarily historical interest is a 
limiting factor upon our freedom of interpretation; and it is an historical 
or genetic interest that operates when we seek to elicit from a speaker 
what he means. Such interests guide a translator’s interpretations of a 
text. But in any case at all, a fortiori in both philosophy and the novel, 
we may take to ourselves the freedom to use the text for interpretations 
of our own. The primary interest of many literary critics is with the 
text now, although there are obviously variations in the extent to which 
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individual critics believe themselves to be constrained by historical and 
other knowledge. It is because this notion of spectator freedom is built 
into our concept of art that we do not accord any pre-eminent place to 
an artists own subsequent interpretation of the notational guide he has 
given us; for he has relinquished his casting vote. 

I have referred to the notational guide as the basic referent of our 
interpretations; but I have also referred to it as both the occasion and 
stimulus of our interpretations. Does this not reduce the work of art to 
the status of a Rorschach test, or to a mere excuse for our own gratuitous 
acts? The only final arbiter once more, it seems to me (and it is obvious 
that not everything goes as an interpretation at any one time), is inter- 
subjective agreement in a group at a time; if an interpreter can gain 
acceptance for his views by, for example, specifying the translation-rules 
he has used (to put it clearly but crudely), then his account will stand 
for a time and be used. For every communication utterance, we might 
say, there is an ever increasing body of interpretations to be taken into 
account subsequently; but these interpretations are not generally refer- 
able backwards in time. For example, Freudian interpretations of Shake- 
speare at least have to be considered from now on; but no one supposes 
that Shakespeare himself either thought of them or in some sense must 
be assumed to have thought of them if we are entitled to use them. Like 
all other phenomena it seems evident that texts may be both the causes 
and objects of our attention. 

I also referred to texts being found available as occasions and stimuli 
for people to think and perceive in different ways; and the question is: 
think about what in different ways? The short answer, to begin with, is: 
their own experiences of the external world—and here we come back 
to reference. But how can notational guides bring this about; or, to put 
it more generally, how is it that we learn from art? Since notational 
guides express no propositions or theses independently of the inter- 
pretations we put on them, and since, I have argued, works of art confer 
upon us the freedom of interpretation in relation to our spectator-con- 
text, there is a reciprocal relationship between our interpretation and 
our own world. That is, just as the interpretations we make of the text 
are formed by our experiences of the world, so those interpretations are 
themselves referable back to the world. The process is partly illustrated 
on analogy with what philosophers call hypothetical-conditionals. We 
fill in the variables in the notational guide to form propositions applic- 
able to the external world. Thus I would re-formulate my own inter- 
pretation of Anna Karenina’ in this way: “IF we select these items from 
the text, and interpret them in this way, we may use the set AS . . . (for 
example, an account of the difficulties that impede human agency).’ 
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Bluntly: we can learn from texts only if we use them for the construc- ‘ 
tion of propositions applicable to the world we live in. But surely, you 
may say, we distinguish between explicit and implicit statements within 
the novel—for example, between explicit statements ‘in the author’s 
voice’, as we say, and views expressed by characters but ascribable to 
the author. All such distinctions, however, are themselves the result of 
interpretations, not antecedent to them; it is only when we have inter- 
preted the text in one way or another, and have interests of one kind or 
another, that we engage in the enterprise of distributing responsibility 
for what we read. It is theoretically advantageous to deny that fictional 
characters express propositions, even fictional propositions, for we are 
then limited to crediting the propositions either to the author or to the 
reader. We can distinguish between an interpretation of a text and an 
effect of reading it due to free association, for example, only by appeal 
to the text and the contingent conventions and traditions for interpreting 
it—just as we appeal to such conventions for interpretations of utterances 
in public discourse about the world. I suggest that when we ask what 
ideas are in a novel, or what views it expresses, we are asking for inter- 
pretations of the text such that it will yield propositions about the world; 
its yielding such propositions is a function of our interpretations. A 
consequence of this view is that no truth-values are ascribable to what 
we read in a novel. The expressions “Two and two make four’ and ‘Two 
and two make five’ thus do not differ in their truth-value. Only when 
these expressions are interpreted as expressing propositions about the 
world does the question of their veracity and, in the extreme case, their 
meaningfulness arise. The so-called ‘integrity’ of the text refers, in part, 
to the range of extant conventions for interpreting its constituent ele- 
ments, together with assumptions that language is being used in certain 
recognizable ways. 

Two small points before indicating some of the residual problems ot 
my account, and summarizing my argument. I have argued that the 
texts which are classified as works of art are distinguished from every- 
day public utterances by the fact that we need take no cognizance of, 
and may indeed have no knowledge of, what it was written for the sake 
of: if you want to write something for-the-sake-of, we might say, do 
not write the notational guides for a work of art, since you lose pro- 
prietary control over it and everyone is free to find your utterances in 
conformity with anything. The classification of the initial texts is impor- 
tant. The freedom we take upon ourselves to offer other designations 
of something already designated depends on our contextual interests; 
and what we allow as alternatives depends in part on the conventions 
attendant upon the original designations. One such convention is that 
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if an original designation presupposes, implies or states that the referent 
is a work of art, we know we are free to take it as we will. It is part of 
our convention about the concept of ‘work of art’ that we have this 
freedom. What convention we or anyone else has is, of course, contin- 
gent; but the convention is about a matter of logic, in this case the logic 
of the concept “work of art.’ And our interests determine our initial 
designations in any instance. 

But, you will say, we do evaluate and classify interpretations, and we 
do choose between them. I can only say here that our evaluative choices 
seem to be governed by the uses to which such interpretations can be 
put; necessarily what now appears to be a hack interpretation was not 
formerly so, and we know that what now appears wildly eccentric may 
soon be found commonplace and useful—think of the uses made of 
Freudian interpretations. I must remind you, however, of a qualification 
I admitted at the start. I agree that my account may not fit all past art, 
even if it seems persuasive for modern art; nor does it accord with what 
many critics have thought they were doing. I do not think any interest- 
ing account will apply univocally to all art, if only for the reason that 
the very concept itself of art has a changing history. 

In conclusion I need to raise two major questions, and dispel a pos- 
sible misunderstanding, which I shall deal with first. My argument, if 
true, is not trivially true. We do not, for example, infer from the fact 
that the world is interpreted in different ways that we use the world 
differently—whatever that would mean. I have not argued for any in- 
ternal relation between the multiplicity of interpretations of X and the 
uses to which X may be put. I have merely argued that we do interpret 
the meaning of some works of art in different ways because we do use 
them in different ways. This reminder allows me to formulate the two 
major questions: what is the logical status of my argument, and what 
would I accept as evidence against it? Bluntly, would it be possible, on 
my account, ever not to use a text when interpreting its meaning? The 
answer is: yes. The use-doctrine attempts to explain those interpretations 
that do not purport to represent what the author himself meant or in- 
tended, or how something was understood ata specifiable time, but which, 
on the contrary, seek to retain interest in a common referent previously 
handled in different ways. I argued that interpretations derived from the 
use-doctrine are in principle challengeable and discardable in the light 
of inter-subjective agreement in a given context. Interpretations claim- 
ing immunity to relatively decisive tests or challenge do not constitute 
counter-evidence to my use-doctrine. Many critics, of course, fail to 
formulate their views in ways that are immediately challengeable; but 
that is due entirely to their contingent incompetence. My argument, 
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then, is empirical in its basis and reference; but it is also part of a net- 
work of other views, and its dispensability is not independent of those 
inter-relationships. A counter-thesis would have to explain the problems 
I discussed, particularly that with which I started, namely: why is the 
meaning of many works of art interpreted in different ways at different 
times? Let me remind you, in conclusion, of my claims. 

Very generally I have shown some of the ways in which epistemologi- 
cal views irradiate one’s reflections in aesthetics. More particularly I have 
claimed that aside from interpretations of texts which purport to estab- 
lish what an author himself meant or intended, interpretations of many 
works of art are essentially constructions; texts may be usefully thought 
of as notational guides, whose meaning properties are variables. Readers 
substitute constants for the variables in order to obtain interpretations— 
and the process of substitution is often unselfconscious. Such interpreta- 
tions, however, are challengeable and are discarded in the face of inter- 
subjective agreement in a given context; works of art are in this sense 
inexhaustible of interpretations, precisely because they are permanently 
available for use. Availability for use entails availability for non-use; 
hence fashion in art. There are differences between works and genres 
in the extent to which they admit of diverse interpretations, and the 
control we allow them over our interpretations. The interpretation of 
literary works of art is very much more like performing a musical score 
than is usually recognized. It is important to realize, however, that if 
we want to learn from works of art, we have to use them; specifically, 
we have to use them in order to derive propositions applicable to the 
world we live in. I also stressed that we cherish works of art for more 
than their cognitive content, and I would add that they may be used 
in many ways; for titillation, target practice and worship—if there is a 
distinction here. They may also be used, like philosophy itself, for seda- 
tion. Which seems a good place to stop. 
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IRRATIONALITY AND ARTIFICE: 
A PROBLEM IN RECENT POETICS 


Veronica Forrest-[T homson 


The poem must resist the intelligence 
Almost successfully 
Wallace Stevens 


I 


THIS ESSAY is a plea for poetic convention; or rather, for the attempt to 
bring to conscious formulation the systems of organization that are in- 
escapably present in our reading and writing of poetry. The importance 
of knowing what we are doing is that we may be able to evaluate it and, 
‘if necessary, to do something different. This is possible only if the systems 
that condition our operations are brought into the open. Such an em- 
phasis of value, and on the practical results in literary composition that 
may follow from this enterprise, is largely absent from the most stimu- 
lating developments in poetic theory: those that have been taking place 
in France in the last decade. Those developments, however, offer 
valuable insights and useful hints of danger to theorists who would 
undertake the task of formulation in the more ‘pragmatic’ context of 
the ‘English Tradition’. 

To say that the French researches are largely free from the concerns of 
value and practicality within a literary tradition does not, of course, 
imply that these are not implicit in the methodology itself. And some 
writers, among whom one would place Roland Barthes and Philippe 
Sollers, as well as the poets associated with the Tel Quel group, have 

tried to explicate these values and convert them into a working aesthetic. 

The purpose of the methodology, though, remains different. Tzvetan 

Todorov, for example, puts it thus: ‘Poetics is indeed distinct, like any 

‘science, from a description of literary works. Whereas description con- 

sists in starting from certain premises in order to obtain’a rationalized 
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account of the object of study: a scientific investigation discusses and. 
transforms the theoretical premises themselves, filtered through know— 
ledge of a certain object. And Julia Kristeva makes use of the formali-- 
zations of logic and set theory to clarify the real level at which poetic 
language functions. This level is defined as a network of interrelated 
significance which operates below the ordinary use of language; and the 
end of her clarification is ‘to bring out the historical, epistemological, 
and ideological implication of this framework, and of the means by 
which it displaces and regroups linguistic signs and their elements’. 

These two quotations taken together suggest that the theory of poetry 
and poetry itself are similarly constructed. The theoretical premises of 
ordinary language are transformed and called into question by the poetic 
function as the hypotheses about the nature of literature are tested by 
examination of individual works. It is with this kind of comparison that 
the most interesting problems arise; and so it is here, rather than with. 
extensions of the theory into an aesthetic programme, that I should like 
to connect my argument to the claim made by Julia Kristeva that poetic 
language is an exploitation of the processes of giving sense that underly 
all the other, more restricted, kinds of discourse; in the course of this. 
exploitation it undermines their claims to truth. It presents ‘a coexistence 
of the kinds of discourse that are based on a single form of logical order; 
it destroys the monologicality of such discourses as those of science, 
history, and description’. 

Thus poetry denies both the processes of rational thinking and the 
aim of such thinking: to impose an order on the world. If we stop with. 
this conclusion instead of using it, as do the French writers, as a means. 
of forming hypotheses in the new ‘science’ of poetics which is envisaged. 
as an investigation of structures of the mind and of language that are 
otherwise inaccessible; and if we decide to stay with the surface features. 
of literature, with the works themselves, several very serious questions. 
present themselves. 

Firstly: the kind of conscious formulation with which we are to deal 
must take place within the words of the poem. It cannot be left to the 
theorist alone. But how is this to happen when poetry is committed to. 
rejecting the importance of conscious formulation in language? 

Secondly: how is it possible to exploit the kind of systematic organi- 
zation of sense that underlies other kinds of discourse without relying on, 
and to that extent accepting, the presuppositions and aims of systems of 
sense? The meaningful is to be converted into the absurd; but this 
operation depends on the prior existence of the meaningful. 

Thirdly: the aim of imposing or discovering an ordered world is in- 
admissible; for it belongs to the kind of logic that is alien to poetry. 
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Where, then, is the relationship between poetry and the rest of the 
world, and between the individual words that make up a poem, to be 
located? We seem to be able to find these connexions only at the level 
of theoretical construction: the testing of hypotheses by means of poetic 
data. And this does not solve the practical problems facing both the poet 
in his attempt to develop a technique and the critic who needs to be able 
to evaluate the relative merits of specific technical features. 

It is clear that there is one obvious way of escaping from these three 
dilemmas: a retreat into the ideal of irrationality. This may just as easily 
take the form of writing in an acceptable mode of current social diction, 
critical or poetic, as of the deliberately willed irrationality of much 
‘experimental’ writing. 

Clearly such a retreat is no solution at all, but a surrender to the very 
condition it tries to escape. One may recall Nietzsche’s remark that it is 
necessary to construct a system for oneself in order to escape enslave- 
ment by the systems of others. This is as applicable to creative work 
with words as to metaphysics. There is very little hope that poetry, or 
any of the other arts, will be able to make itself independent of the 
system-forming and sense-ascribing properties of the human mind. 
Even if it were to be possible completely to baffle the assiduous investi- 
gators both present and future with an absolutely indecipherable verbal 
production, this production would itself be connected with the rules and 
conventions of verbal combinations innate in its producer and implicit 
in its historical situation. The ideal of irrationality itself is a cultural 
product. 

Such being the case, one does not escape from the alien presupposi- 
tions of other areas of discourse by refusing to develop a methodology 
of one’s own area. That the methodology appropriate to poetry must be 
based on a responsible awareness of the claims of other kinds of language 
before it attempts to counter these claims seems self evident; as does the 
further fact that the counter-claim is a matter of formal reconstruction. 
It should take into account the three problems mentioned above if it is 
to be able to preserve both its autonomy and its inclusiveness. That is, it 
should be able to preserve the variety and range of relationships that 
exist in the interaction between language and the world, while reproduc- 
ing these as elements in a new formal system of its own. One may 
borrow a fashionable term and say that the poetic system should aim to 
be isomorphous with the linguistic system plus its empirical context. 

It is quite outside my scope here even to try to answer the three cen- 
tral questions. I should simply like to suggest that a possible solution 
might be found in the concept of artifice. It is this concept, rather than 
that of rationality, that should be opposed, in poetics, ta the ideal of 
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irrationality. Artifice is more akin to the traditional idea of “poetic dic- 
tion’ than it is to the concepts formulated by the French theorists; for the 
reason that it is designed to work at the level on which poetry organizes 
its materials, both verbal and non-verbal, rather than as a tool for ex- 
plicating the processes which underlie such organization. Nevertheless it 
has certain affinities with the idea of ‘the arbitrary nature of the sign’, 
especially as this appears in the work of Roland Barthes. 

We may take language as being meaningful in either of two ways: in 
its application to non-linguistic phenomena (a verbal sequence is used to 
refer to a state of affairs), or as a system of self-contained definitions and 
procedures for giving sense (a word is meaningful because of its place in 
relation to other words). Now, if poetry faces the problem of converting 
the meaningful into the absurd, in order to undermine criteria of mean- ° 
ing other than its own it is obviously useful that ordinary language in 
both the above respects can be regarded as in itself absurd. The more 
neutral word would be arbitrary. 

The association between a word and its referent or between a phonetic 
sequence and its meaning is arbitrary. So that it becomes possible for 
poetry, without self-contradiction, to employ ordinary language. It 
could even be said that in making the connexion between phonetic 
sequence and meaning (alliteration, assonance, etc.) and between word 
and referent (symbolism) less arbitrary, poetry was operating a reverse ; 
process and converting the absurd into the meaningful. 

It is important to note, however, that this reverse process depends on 
the established existence of certain techniques, certain conventions: of, 
in fact, artifice. The two cases mentioned above are only a small part of 
the poetic repertoire for creating a world of linguistic forms homologous 
with, but distinct from, the normal use of language in the world. Now 
the relationship between a word and its context of use is not arbitrary in 
the same sense as that between word and referent (the fact that ‘cat’ 
refers to a cat is arbitrary but our use of the word when we make the 
reference is not); and nor are the rules that underlie the linguistic system 
arbitrary (they depend, as far as we can tell at present, on certain innate 
properties of the mind). 

These two observations suggest that the system of artifice, of controll- 
ing the organization of words in a poem, since it depends largely on the 
inclusion of non-linguistic contexts in a verbal system, and in a conse- 
quent redefinition of verbal relationships, is similarly not arbitrary. As 
Barthes says, in a review of Philippe Sollers’ Drame: ‘Indeed, the prob- 
lem for someone who believes that language is excessive (congested with 
social codes, and prefabricated meanings) and who wishes, all the same, 
to speak (to refuse the ineffable) is to stop himself before this excessiveness 
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of language forms itself. He is to seize pre-digested language and to sub- 
stitute for it a language that is innate, anterior to consciousness, and yet 
provided with an unexceptionable grammaticality. This is the enterprise 
of Drame, so similar in the former respect, and so opposed in the latter, 
to the unmediated writing of the Surrealists.’4 

We may take, then, from the above quotation the idea that artifice 
differs from irrationality in being based on systematic procedures, and 
from rationality in the fact that these procedures are an attempt to 
articulate a structure that is more fundamental, and in many ways des- 
troys the normal procedures of rational discourse. Once we have 
accepted the notion of language as arbitrary, we are free to rearrange it 
according to a new system of conventions. This constitutes an opposition 
to irrationality as well as to rationality; for it implicitly asserts that we 
may make some things more meaningful, more ordered, than others, if 
we can construct a system to justify this ascription of order and meaning. 
This is why problems of technique are the most important problems in 
the arts. 


II 


I have so far taken a start from the assumption that poetry is not 
rational in the way of other kinds of discourse. I should like now to 
start from the other view and consider a particular example of artifice in 
the work of a poet who believes in the rationality of his discourse. The 
- analysis should also illustrate the level at which, it seems to me, further 
investigation of poetic artifice and what its implications are, would be ~ 
best conducted. We are dealing, not with an underlying system which 
needs to be investigated with the apparatus of scientific hypothesis, but 
with the articulation of this system in particular works where it appears 
as an open and even declamatory signal of the difference between poetry, 
an example of artifice, and other words. 

If we class poetry as a form of rational discourse, this would seem to 
imply that the verbal structure of a poem is an instance of communica- 
tion which relies on the systematic forms of language to make us under- 
stand something about our experience of the world. The relation 
between phenomenon and the intellectual system which explicates it is 
held to be the same in poetry as in other kinds of linguistic organization. 
It does not much matter, at the level of general theorizing, what partic- 
ular model one has of the relation between language and non-verbal 
phenomena (though changes in this model have often been behind 
revolutions in poetic technique); the rationalistic argument will always 
be: however language works, whatever rules constitute its correct 
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functioning as a system, poetry obeys the same rules. Empson puts it 
thus: ‘when Imagery is known to work well, it works by leading an 
appeal to experience forward till the rational mind feels it can safely 
deduce something (usually a very plain fact of life; but not always) from 
the variety of life and the decisiveness of the immediate judgements upon 
it which have already been shown in the artwork’. 

This remark occurs in the course of an attack on the view that thought 
is prior to language; according to recent researches in Linguistics such a 
view is in any case quite untenable. But it does not follow from the fact 
that language precedes thought that all instances of verbal organization 
work in the same way. Many other elements are added to the basic 
system; in the case of poetry, these will form the repertoire of artifice as 
I defined it in the preceding section; and it is difficult to see why the 
rules obeyed by them, and the organizing ability behind the rules, should 
be less rational than those of other linguistic systems. Logic may be as 
much, or as little, an arbitrary imposition of order as the use of a parti- 
cular rhyme scheme. 

For the purposes of practical poetics, however, one may leave such 
philosophical questions aside; and, with them, the term ‘rational’ to 
those who hold that poetry tells us about the world in the same way as 
do other areas of discourse. What is important is that we should not fall 
into the error of thinking that because poetry is not ‘rational’ in this 
sense, it is not an intellectual activity. Itis based on structures of intelligi- 
bility which it has created for itself in the same way that a physicist 
refers his work to a mathematical system. It would be my guess—and at 
the present stage of investigation it can be nothing more—that the 
structures which underlie the system of literary intelligibility are a set of 
rules for transposing the relations between words and the external world 
into relations between words as elements in the verbal structure of the 
poem. 

Concepts such as ‘rationality’, ‘experience’ and ‘intellectual activity’ 
would then be understood as applying to the internal relations of word- 
organization rather than to the external relations between word-use and 
a context of communication. 

This is not, of course, a new idea; but instead of tracing and comment- 
ing upon its various historical manifestations in literary theory, I should 
like to try to demonstrate the transposition in one particular instance: 
Empson’s own use of scientific imagery. I shall end with some remarks 
on the importance of a new idea of poetic artifice freed from the un- 
fashionable taint of ‘rationalism’ and from the equally stultifying refusal 
to consider a poem as an intelligible structure at all. 
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HI 


If what I have said about literary intelligibility is true, then, in a 
poem, an image (by which I shall mean the juxtaposition of two or more 
disparate verbal contexts) and the concepts associated with the terms in ' 
the image and which derive from the meanings of these terms outside 
the poem, interact to illuminate each other. The end of this process is the 
illumination of the structure of verbal relationships which make up the 
poem’s individuality. In other kinds of writing, however, an image may 
be used to communicate a concept more clearly; and the purpose of a 
concept is that of increasing our grasp of non-verbal phenomena. 

` Throughout Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical World one is con- 
stantly reminded of Empson’s scientific imagery. This book is an attempt 
to make clear to an audience of non-scientists the nature of the new uni- 
verse of relativity theory. The author, therefore, makes much use of 
imaginative analogy. He compares man with a ‘four-dimensional 
worm’, whose burrowing holes cutacross the ‘Seen-Now line or track of 
a flash of light’ which ‘represents the grain of the world-structure’.® 
Empson’s poems “The Ants’, ‘Letter IV’, “Earth has Shrunk in the Wash’ 
and “The Scales’ all exploit this idea. The best place to examine it is, 
though, “Value is in Activity’, where it appears together with the image 
of curved space-time as a hollow sphere: 


Celestial sphere, an acid green canvas hollow 
His circus that exhibits him, the juggler 
Tosses, an apple that four others follow, 

Nor heeds, not eating it, the central smuggler.’ 


The worm-eaten Newtonian apple is explored in greater detail in the 
other two stanzas. The beetles live in it as the juggler inhabits his hollow 
green circus tent; they are concerned, then, with what it contains; and 
they also possess the possibility of escape: 


Mites that their high echoing cavern 
Invites forward, or with close brown pips, green folded. 


Some beetles (the tupped females can worm out) 
Massed in their halls of knowingly chewed splinter 
Eat faster than the treasured fungi sprout 

And stave off suffocation until winter. 


But the juggler in his activity is in a different position; he tosses the 
apples as a scientist juggles with the two different concepts of the uni- 
verse—Newtonian and Einsteinian—and as the poet juggles with the 
apple as a concrete image of these concepts. The nature of what is 
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actually inside the apple is irrelevant to him provided that a good per- 
formance may be put on. 

Now these are the kinds of free association that Eddington cannot 
afford to allow as the controlling principles of his organized discourse. 
In Chapter VI of his book much play is made with the idea of what, 
would happen to Newton’s apple in a freely falling lift. But the illustra- 
tion is a simplification of the idea of space that Eddington wishes it to 
illuminate. He employs'it for precisely that reason; and it becomes dis- 
pensable when we have understood the concept. There is no criticism of 
the concept by the associations it provokes in the new image-structure of 
the poem. The book, in fact, abounds in cautions against allowing 
associations to accumulate around expository images. For there is no 
controlling context of internal relations in this kind of discourse which 
would prevent such an accumulation from becoming arbitrary. Such a 
guarantee can only be given by the necessity imposed on the poet of 
converting the arbitrary into the artificial; with artifice as a new kind of 
necessity. | 

This necessity is found in the construction of a system of internal 
relations between concept and the associations to the words that define 
the concept. The working out of metaphorical association involves 
going more deeply into the original system of scientific concepts and to 
a modification of the senses of terms in this system. These concepts and 
their universe are then criticized by juxtaposition with other linguistic 
forms. This is the poetic function as we have seen it defined by Julia 
Kristeva. 

It is only when the language into which scientific terms are transposed 
has a degree of structural organization equal in degree, though different 
in kind, from that of a scientific system that it can meet the concepts as 
it were on equal terms. The degree of correspondence between the 
working-through of terms in the poetic image and the place of these 
terms in the scientific system can actually be greater than in prose popu- 
larization. For many of the associations accumulated around the words 
by the structure of the poem come from their relations within the 
original system. In this way the poem exploits and builds on other areas 
of discourse at the same time as it criticizes them. 

One can see this process in a comparison between Eddington’s images 
for finite but unbounded space and the way in which similar images are 
used in Empson. Eddington says: “Think first of a circle; or rather, not 
the circle, but the line forming its circumference. This is a finite but end- 
less line. Next think of a sphere—the surface of a sphere—that is also a 
region which is finite but unbounded. . .. Now go one dimension more; 
circle, sphere—the next thing. Got that? Now for the real difficulty. 
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Keep a tight hold of the skin of this hypersphere and imagine that the 
inside is not there at all—that the skin exists without the inside. That is 
finite but unbounded space.’® A poem could not afford to shade off into 
this kind of incoherence; nor to leave so much to the imagination of the. 
individual reader. Empson writes: 


Alas, how hope for freedom, no bars bind; 

Space is like earth, rounded, a padded cell: 

Plumb the stars’ depth, your lead bumps you behind; 
Blind Satan’s voice rattled the whole of Hell. (. . .) 


Apple of knowledge and forgetful mere 
From Tantalus too differential bend. 

The shadow clings. The world’s end is here. 
This place’s curvature precludes its end.® 


The greater exactness in this piece of writing derives, not so much from. 
the use of the concept of curved space-time to express an emotional: 
reaction of claustrophobia, but from the necessity of thinking through: 
the implications of the senses of the words that define the concept. This: 
is seen clearly in the weight given to specialized words: ‘differential’ for 
example. Empson’s note has: “Differential: they follow his movements 
exactly, as if calculated like the differential coefficients used in forming. 
this view of the world.”° He sees the relation between the differential: 
coefficient of a quantity and the quantities which are its functions—their- 
mirrored change—as analogous with the way in which water and fruit 
mirror Tantalus’s movement. What is illuminated by the comparison is: 
the working of differential equations, which—and with them the whole 
view of the universe which they help to define—thus acquire something 
of the associations of physical frustration associated with Tantalus. 

The single word ‘differential’ receives support from the context of 
images in the poem as a whole in this enterprise of conveying the mathe- 
matical analogy. It would be rash to claim that the Empson poem gives. 
us a better understanding of curved space-time than that provided by 
Eddington’s imaginative exercise. But by presenting the concept as part 
of a strictly controlled structure of associations it allows more senses of 
the concept and its possibilities to emerge. While at the same time the 
obvious fact that this structure is artificial allows both control and criti- 
cism of the concepts whose possibilities it exploits. The poetic imagery 
is more like a system of mathematical relations than a prose explication 
of mathematical concepts could ever be. The reason for this is that it can 
work only with meanings that are internalized, independent of outside: 
reference. 

I should not like to suggest that the process of intellectual activity in a 
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poem is virtual thinking merely; it is thought itself but divorced, if one 
may put it thus, from the application of thought to anything other than 
the words by which concepts are defined. By this fact it becomes a 
criticism of the systems of concepts that are its objects of knowledge. 
Such a process is clearly different from the kind of appeal to deduction 
and inference which Empson advocates in his prose remarks; but it is in 
a way homologous to it. For the process treats linguistic systems as lin- 
guistic systems treat the world. The languages of intellect—science, 
mathematics, philosophy—are analogous to poetry as systems of defini- 
tion, but not as instruments of knowledge. They themselves are, rather, 
when incorporated in poetry, objects of knowledge. 


\ 


IV 


We have, then, that: the poem is compelled to re-create a non- 
linguistic context by means of an invented structure composed entirely 
of verbal relationships: a poetic image exposes its constituent terms to 
mutual criticism; for all kinds of discourse are equal in poetry. Putting 
these two observations together, we conclude that no one kind of dis- 
course can serve as a norm for poetry, not even the idea of “poetic 
language’ itself. 

If we wish to understand poetic structure, it must be as something that 
undermines our ordinary idea of the relationship between language and 
external context; it does this by imposing on words a new set of proper- 
ties. It seems likely that the system which underlies the ascription of these 
properties is analogous to an intellectual system for which the attributes 
of other kinds of language are the phenomena to be defined. 

If, therefore, we can arrive at an adequate idea of the literary system, 
we should have a complete model of the operation of the mind in its 
environment; the model would be entirely articulate and intelligible 
because it is made up of observable linguistic relationships. We do have 
such a model; but unfortunately its name is Literature; and it works by 
transforming our ordinary categories of intelligibility in such a way that 
we cannot make the kinds of separation—such as that between word and 
object—which would allow us the interaction between system and 
phenomena that is essential to cognitive inquiry. 

It is not impossible, however, that one day we may succeed in dis- 
covering the laws of this homologous world without distorting the 
individuality of particular works as themselves independent structures. 
The avoidance of such distortion is a precondition of adequacy in the 
laws. 

Meanwhile,it seems that the only way to save poetry and poetics from 
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the impasse I sketched in the first part of this paper is to turn theoretical 
debate and abstract system into a means of technical experiment. This 
would involve an assimilation, such as we have seen performed by 
Empson, of the forms of diction of other intellectual disciplines. There 
will be a new stress on ‘subject’; for the aim will be to investigate, by 
means of the juxtaposition of language-contexts, the nature of the 
literary system itself. 

The tension between the standards embodied in other kinds of lan- 
guage and the new standards to which literature makes them conform 
should tell us something about the latter. And it should also expose the 
bases of concept-forming itself to an analysis carried out in the transfor- 
mation of words that define concepts. 

Thus we may be able to increase our grasp of our own mental pro- 
cesses by a deliberately artificial enrichment of the implications of the 
forms of language which created them; and to restore poetry to the 
status of an intellectually respectable activity without forcing it into the 
norms of rationality. 
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WHAT IS ART? THE 
PROBLEM OF DEFINITION TODAY 


Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz 


I. ANCIENT AND MODERN DEFINITIONS OF ART 

THE ANCIENTS were in no doubt as to what they meant by Art. It was 
the ability to make things, to make them consciously (not instinctively}; 
and since conscious ability always seemed to follow certain rules, they 
defined art as the ability to make things according to rules. It was a 
flawless definition, clear and unambiguous: there could be no doubt as 
to what is and what is not art. 

It was a very wide definition: it covered not only architecture or 
sculpture, but also carpentry, tailoring and many other productive abili- 
ties which today we would call crafts. Also arithmetic or logic and 
other sciences came within the scope of the definition because they de- 
manded a certain ability and followed certain rules. 

In modern times the term ‘art’ has been preserved, but the meaning of 
the term changed so much that the old definition ceased to apply. Its 
scope has become very much narrower: carpentry, tailoring and other 
crafts, as well as arithmetic, logic and other sciences now fall definitely 
outside it. But, on the other hand, the scope of the concept has also been 
widened, because it also contains poetry and music which the ancients at 
first did not include among the arts. This followed from their under- 
standing of art; for the ancients it was not the business of art to express 
feelings or to follow an inspiration. But poetry and music are exclusively 
matters of feelings and inspiration. Poetry, for the ancients, was the 
domain of bards or soothsayers, and music was the domain of priests 
who in performing their rituals used to sing and play instruments. Art, 
on the other hand, was the domain of trained professionals, technicians. 

However, there came a moment, still within the period of classical 
antiquity, when music and poetry had to be incorporated among the 
arts. When the Pythagoreans discovered the laws of harmony and made 
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harmony a subject of mathematical calculation, music had to be recog- 
nized as a rational activity amenable to rules. In other words, music be- 
came, in the ancient meaning of the term, an art. Later, when Aristotle 
set down the rules of writing poetry, this, too, became an art. By the 
same token, of course, carpentry and tailoring never ceased to be 
counted among the arts. To the very end of the ancient world art was 
always equated with skill. 

It might have been expected that the ancients would think of introduc- 
ing some sub-divisions into their exceedingly comprehensive concept of 
art; that with time they would come to distinguish between arts which 
are crafts, and arts which are sciences, and arts stricto sensu which later 
came to be called ‘fine arts’. The astonishing thing is that this idea seems 
never to have occurred to them. Instead, they introduced a quite different 
distinction between liberal and common arts. Since the principium divi- 
sionis was the amount of physical effort required, architecture, sculpture 
and painting found themselves among the common arts, and music 
among the liberal arts. The reason why the ancients never thought of 
distinguishing between things of beauty and products of craftsmanship 
was probably that for them the beautiful meant the same as the perfect, 
and perfection was attainable in every kind of art, in carpentry no less 
than in painting, and in making clothes no less than erecting buildings. 
Every perfectly executed product was for them a thing of beauty. 

For the modern conception of the arts to emerge two things had to 
happen: first, the dissociation of some arts (such as, for instance, sculp- 
ture and carpentry which the ancients thought very close to each other), 
and secondly, the association of some arts (such as sculpture and poetry 
which to the ancients seemed widely dissimilar). It was necessary to 
construe a class of productive activities which could accommodate, 
alongside sculpture, painting and architecture, also poetry and music, 
but could not accommodate any crafts or sciences. This was not achieved 
in antiquity. Neither was it in the Middle Ages. 

The ancients tended to despise the so-called common arts which re- 
quired physical effort, and to elevate the liberal arts which did not. The 
Middle Ages upgraded somewhat the former (by then they were no 
longer called ‘common’ but ‘mechanical’), but continued to accord the 
dignity of true art only to the latter. ‘Art’ without any adjective always 
meant the liberal arts. Thus, for the distinction between fine arts and 
craftsmanship to emerge, all of the former had first to be promoted to 
the higher class of liberal arts. This did not happen until modern times, 
and that not without many difficulties and misgivings. Even Leonardo 
still demanded that only the art of painting be so promoted; he saw no 
reason why sculpture should be considered as anything nobler than a 
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mechanical art. But in the end it had to come. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century not only music and fine writing, but also the rela- 
tively manual visual arts were all considered to form a separate, evidently 
higher, category. About the same time came the realization that the 
proper place for logic and arithmetic was not among the arts, because 
they were sciences. Only in this way was it possible to arrive at the 
modern concept of ‘arts’ which no longer include what used to be called 
mechanical arts (these are now crafts not arts), nor the one-time liberal 
arts which turned out to be sciences not arts. What remained was only 
the visual arts, music, literature and the theatre. 

But now those who adopted this new concept were faced with the 
question: What is it that all these different activities have in common? 
The answer was by no means easy, and from the early Renaissance on- 
wards the question was asked again and again. There were attempts to 
describe these arts as dealing with ‘ideas’, or to call them ‘commemora- 
tive’ (because they also served to commemorate people and events), or 
‘metaphorical’ (because they often involve a metaphorical understanding 
of words and images). None of these attempts was very successful. The 
first answer to the problem which proved widely acceptable was given 
by the French aesthetician Charles Batteux as late as 1747. Batteux sug- 
gested that the common feature ofall the arts (in the new sense, after the 
elimination of crafts and sciences) was that they all sought, in different 
ways, to imitate Nature. In itself it was a rather dubious idea. However, 
Batteux went on to say that they imitated nature by selecting from it 
that which was beautiful. The word ‘beautiful’ actually appears in the 
title of his book.? Before him this conjunction of words and the idea 
behind it were very rare indeed; with Batteux they had come to stay. 
Thus it appeared that the essential thing which the arts in their new 
alignment had in common was beauty. 

Batteux enumerated seven arts which according to him deserved the 
epithet ‘beautiful: painting, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, 
oratory and dance. The list was generally accepted, and the system of the 
arts was ready and completed. Less than a hundred years later the com- 
pound ‘fine arts’ was so well established that the adjective could often be 
dropped; the word ‘art’ alone implied art that was ‘beautiful’. 

The definition of art in vogue from 1750 to 1900 and then bequeathed 
to our own century, stated in broad terms and shorn of some subtleties 
and variations, was this: Art is the production of beauty. Lalande’s 
philosophical dictionary actually puts it in these words ‘production de 
beauté’® The genus proximum was human productive activity, the 
differentia specifica—beauty as the end product. There were some 
variants of this definition; ‘beauty’, for instance, was often replaced by 
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‘aesthetic experience’. But such variations hardly affected its basic con- 
tent: beauty, even where not explicitly stated, was nevertheless always 
implied. The definition appeared simple and indeed it was simple. But it 
is important to bear in mind that it is of fairly recent origin and that it 
was arrived at with considerable difficulty. 

Thus the European concept of art has a very long history of some 
twenty-five centuries behind it. This long stretch of time falls broadly 
into two parts. The first period—that of the ancient conception of art— 
lasted from the fifth century B.c. up to the sixteenty century A.D. 
Throughout that period art was understood as production governed by rules. 
The years 1500-1750 were a time of transition when the modern concep- 
tion of art began to emerge. From that time onwards art was understood 
as production of beauty, and the new definition was now as generally 
accepted as once the old one had been. The concept of art had now a 
very strict connotation: it comprised the seven arts listed by Batteux and 
no more. For some 150 years this definition went virtually unchallenged. 
However, around the year 1900 doubts appeared whether the definition 
was in fact as satisfactory as it seemed. Around the year 1950 it became 
clear that it was not. 


2. EXTENSION OF THE CONCEPT OF ART 


A definition is basically a linguistic problem which may be thought of 
as a necessary preliminary to proper research. We communicate by 
means of words, and we must be sure what meaning we attach to words 
before we go on to discuss things. Of course, we know broadly the 
meanings of the words we use; we know what things are referred to by 
such words as ‘painting’ and ‘bas-relief’, ‘portrait’ and ‘landscape’. This 
sort of knowledge is sufficient for everyday use; but often it proves in- 
adequate in more detailed research. This is particularly true of words 
whose connotation is very wide and which are infrequent and by no 
means uniform use. “Art’ is certainly such a word. 

But we need not stop at linguistic analysis. Indeed we may have to go 
on straight to things, and try to analyse concrete objects generally referred 
to as ‘art’ in order to find what they have in common. This will give us 
a definition of the word, and at the same time it will increase our know- 
ledge of the phenomenon itself. There are two ways to achieve this. We 
may try to find the common features inductively by comparing individual 
works of art. This, however, would be a tedious and apparently un- 
ending procedure—there are so many works of art. It is easier to proceed 
intuitively, i.e. to consider typical instances of art and describe their pro- 
perties. This is the method we shall adopt. 
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It will be convenient, moreover, to apply the traditional rule: first to 
establish the genus of the things which we are trying to define, and then 
to find their distinctive features. There can be no doubt as to the genus to 
which art belongs: art is a conscious human activity, and works of art are 
products of that activity. The problem is to find the feature, or features, 
by which art can be distinguished from other forms of human activity. 

` The extension of what was meant by art varied considerably through- 
out the ages. The concept, as we have seen, first included and then ex- 
cluded crafts and certain sciences; conversely, it first excluded and then 
included poetry. Since Batteux the extension was fixed, comprising the 
seven particular arts, no more and no less. This stabilization, however, 
proved to be illusory. In the nineteenth century a number of controver- 
sial areas emerged which might, or again might not, be included in the 
concept of art. 

For instance, is photography an art? Photographs are clearly just as 
much products of a machine as of man. But art is supposed to be an 
exclusively human activity resulting in purely human products. Later 
the same doubts appeared with regard to cinematography. 

Even earlier than that there were doubts about the status of landscape 
gardening which is just as much a product of nature as of man. Is it, 
therefore, legitimate to treat horticulture as one of the arts? 

What about industrial architecture? May we keep it within the confines 
of art, to which architecture traditionally belongs, or does its special 
character put it outside? Is poster painting a branch of painting, or a mere 
commercial venture? Some highly idealistic Pre-Raphaelites expressed 
dismay when one of their company dared to produce a poster advertis- 
ing a brand of soap. In the modern context all these doubts could be sub- 
sumed in the broad question: Are the so-called “communication media’ 
within or without the confines of true art? _ 

Just as controversial was, and still is, the status of artistic furniture and 
of various so-called objets d’art. Batteux never thought of including 
them in his system; and yet with time they did acquire the epithet 
‘artistic’ and we find them in art collections and museums—pottery, 
glassware, artistic rugs and weapons. In the nineteenth century the 
argument against them was that they were rather works of human hands 
than of the human spirit. They served utilitarian purposes rather than 
beauty, and for this reason, because they were not ‘pure’ art, they were 
deemed to be unworthy to be counted among the arts at all. At the same 
time, however, William Morris and the Arts Workers Guild vigor- 
ously denounced the distinction between pure and utilitarian art as a 
pernicious fallacy, and demanded the re-admission of artisan crafts to the 
realm of true art. Certainly, a beautiful piece of china may lack the 
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profundity of a tragedy or the expressiveness of a great symphony. But 
if this were to put the piece of china outside the realm of art, it would 
have to be admitted that art is concerned not only with beauty, but also 
with thought and expression. 

Take another instance. People of the nineteenth century willingly 
patronized light comedy and operettas, but they would hardly consider 
an operetta, even by Offenbach, a work of art. And they had the same 
reservations about dance music, even Straussian waltzes. It looked as if 
admission to the realm of art depended also on a degree of seriousness and 
moral uprightness of the work in question. 

It would seem, then, that the concept of art, though fixed in theory, 
was rather fluid in practice. The criteria for deciding what was and what 
was not a work of art were many, and all rather shaky. In theory the 
only criterion was beauty; in practice such considerations as thought- 
content, expression, degree of seriousness, moral uprightness, indivi- 
_ duality and non-commercial purpose also played a part. Nowadays 
many of these demands and scruples are simply brushed aside, but the 
theoretical difficulties remain. The antique concept of art was clear and 
well defined, but it no longer corresponds to present day requirements. 
It is a historical relic. The modern concept is acceptable in principle, but 
it seems to have extremely fuzzy edges. 

There are at least five areas in which the modern idea of art hovers 
between different, and often contradictory, interpretations: 

I. On the one hand we tend towards a liberal interpretation of art. It 
comprises, besides the seven arts of Batteux, also photography, the 
cinema, and various kinds of mechanical, utilitarian and applied arts. On 
the other hand some rigorous theorists, like Clive Bell or S. I. Wit- 
kiewicz, would limit art only to ‘pure form’. This conception excludes 
even painting, music and literature whenever these are believed to go 
beyond ‘pure form’. 

2. In some contexts the concept of art is wide enough to include 
music, poetry, and literature in general, as well as the visual arts. In 
other cases it is restricted to the visual arts alone. 

3. An object may be considered to be a work of art or non-art de- 
pending on whether we consider either the purpose or achievement of its 
maker. No doubt there is a strong connexion between the two points of 
view, but there are numerous cases where an ostensibly artistic purpose 
has not been achieved, and vice versa where we have to consider the 
product as a work of art though it was not intended as such. The black- 
smith intended nothing more than a good piece of armour, and the 
watchmaker nothing more than a good clock; but we admire their 
products as works of art. i 
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4. In one context the word ‘art’ may mean a particular skill, and in 
another the products of skilful activity. When we speak of the ‘art of the 
Dutch’ we mean the former, but “Dutch art’ obviously means the latter, 
i.e. not the skill of the painters but their actual paintings. 

s. The word ‘art’ may have a general meaning and a number of 
particular meanings. It may mean art as a whole, a single art in many 
forms (ars una, species mille), or any particular art such as painting, 
sculpture, music, etc. 

Such, then, are the areas of uncertainty. They are not as troublesome 
as might appear at first sight because for the purpose of any particular 
discourse we can settle the matter by adopting a particular convention. 
We state at the outset in which sense we are going to use the word ‘art’. 

Let us say, then, that in the present discourse we shall adopt a liberal 
concept of art, that is one which does not exclude utilitarian art; that we 
shall understand art as a productive process (or as the ability to produce 
certain things), because for the products themselves we have a different 
expression, ‘works of art’; and that we shall not worry about the purely 
formal ambiguity involved in speaking on the one hand about art in 
general and on the other about particular arts. It is more difficult to 
arrive at a decision as to the relation between material culture and art, 
and between the so-called communication media and art. We believe, 
however, that there are weighty reasons against excluding material 
culture and the media a priori. 

There are objects which, though designed merely to be used, evoke an 
artistic effect no worse, and often better, than that of many explicitly 
artistic products. The demarcation line between fine arts and commercial 
mass production, though long established, has never been water-tight. 
Cabaret posters of a Toulouse-Lautrec or caricatures of a Daumier are 
not merely border cases, but works of art of the highest quality. The 
role of the media in recent decades expanded enormously. They ac- 
quired some characteristics of art, but art in its turn adopted some 
characteristics of the media. Generally speaking this osmotic movement 
has worked to the advantage of the media, i.e. art entered the media to a 
greater extent than the techniques of the media penetrated the world of 
art.* 

Thus the extension of the concept of art is wider today than it ever 
was. It embraces arts which were absent from Batteux’s original list, 
such as horticulture, photography and the cinema. It incorporates new 
forms of the older arts, as for instance abstract painting, electronic 
music'and the anti-novel. It overflows into material culture and the 
communication media. It seems that our definition of art will have to 
cover the whole of this wide and variegated field. 
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3. CURRENT DEFINITIONS OF ART 


Our age has inherited the definition which says that art is the produc- 
tion of beauty, and the supplementary one which says that art imitates 
nature. Neither, however, has proved really adequate, and this prompted 
the search for new and better definitions. There is no lack of them. Some 
had already made their appearance at the turn of the century. The generic 
category to which art belongs has never been questioned: art is a con- 
scious human activity. Controversy turns on what it is that distinguishes 
art from other kinds of conscious human activity, in other words its 
specific difference. Some definitions claim to find this difference in cer- 
tain features of works of art, others in the intention of the artist, still others 
in the response which works of art evoke in the recipient. 

(x) The distinguishing feature of art is that it produces beauty. Thus the 
classical definition bequeathed to us by the eighteenth century. The 
whole definition, in its shortest form, would run: Art is that kind of 
conscious human activity which aims at, and achieves, beauty. Beauty is 
its purpose, its achievement and its prime value. The connexion between 
art and beauty is a very old idea. Plato said that ‘serving the Muses 
should lead to the love of beauty’. Two thousand years later L. B. 
Alberti demanded of the painter that all parts of his work should ‘con- 
verge into a single beauty’. It is this trend that has led to the definition 
which from Batteux onwards was virtually the accepted canon. 

But beauty is an ambiguous notion. In its broadest sense the word may 
mean anything that pleases; it is not so much a concept as a sort of ex- 
clamation, a sign of approval. In a narrow sense it is most often taken to 
mean a sort of equilibrium, clarity, a certain harmony of forms. ‘Pul- 
chrum est quid commensuratum est’ (that is beautiful which is commen- 
surate), wrote Cardano in the sixteenth century. This is all very well 
so long as we remain in the realm of classical art, but it is doubtful 
whether such a narrow sense of beauty has any meaning in reference to 
Gothic art, to the Baroque or to much of twentieth-century art. It does 
not take into account the Gothic striving for the sublime, the fullness of 
the Baroque, and is, indeed, rather opposed to them. Thus it cannot serve 
as a definition of all art. The fact that the definition survived so long 
seems to be largely due to this dual meaning of beauty; both the wider 
and the more specialized meanings could be evoked in its support 
according to circumstances. But as a result the definition was either too 
wide or too narrow. 

(2) The distinguishing feature of art is that it represents, or reproduces, 
reality. In the past this definition usually took the form that art imitates 
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reality. Socrates: ‘Is not art the production of visible things?’ And Leo- 
nardo two thousand years later: ‘Most worthy of praise is that kind of 
painting which is in greatest accordance with what it represents. Ob- 
viously, the definition was not applicable to all art, but only to repro- 
ductive art, such as painting, sculpture, or poetry. It was only in the 
middle of the eighteenth century that Batteux (the same who first 
equated all art with beauty) tried—as he wrote himself—'to apply the 
same principle of imitation also to music and to the art of gesture’; and 
he adds that ‘he was astonished to find to what extent this principle 
applies also to these arts’.® He concluded that ‘imitation of nature is the 
common task of all the arts’. 

But as with beauty, so with imitation. The word, again, has many 
different meanings. For Plato imitation could represent only the ap- 
pearance of things, whereas for Democritus it reproduced the real work- 
ings of nature; for Aristotle it had a different meaning still. And Batteux, 
in fact, unbeknown to himself, picked and chose among these different 
meanings. However, not one of them taken in isolation can be applied 
to all art. The most widely accepted Platonic sense of ‘imitation’ is cer- 
tainly not applicable to architecture, music, or abstract painting; it 1s 
doubtful whether it is applicable to non-figurative painting and to much 
of literature. As a result this definition, once so popular, is now no more 
than an historic relic. 

(3) The distinguishing feature of art is the creation of forms. Art is the 
shaping of things or, to put it differently, constructing things. It endows 
matter and spirit with form. This view goes back to Aristotle who said 
that ‘naught is to be demanded of works of art except that they should 
have form’. However, it was not until the twentieth century that this. 
became part of a definition of art. The first to do this, and in a very 
radical way, were the Englishmen Clive Bell and Roger Fry, and the 
Pole, St. I. Witkiewicz. According to Witkiewicz artistic creation is 
‘equivalent to constructing forms’. Aristotle had in mind chiefly literary 
forms, Bell, Fry and Witkiewicz pictorial forms, but their definition 
could apply equally well to musical forms or to forms exhibited by dan- 
cers in their poses and gestures. They are all consciously constructed forms. 

Of all the known definitions of art this is the most modern one. It is. 
most attractive to modern man, especially in the terse formula of August: 
Zamoyski, which says that art is ‘striving after shape’. However, even 
this definition is not without its difficulties. 

It is not so much because of the variety of terms used in this respect = 
‘form’, ‘shape’, ‘construction’, sometimes ‘structure’. They are all 
pretty close to each other. The real trouble is that each of these terms is 
ambiguous. Each can be used, again, either in a narrower or in a wider 
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sense. When Witkiewicz speaks of ‘constructions’, and says that creating 
them ‘has been and always will be the purpose of art’, he means ṣo- 
called ‘abstract’ constructions. So do Bell and Fry. But the great 
majority of modern theoreticians, let alone old Aristotle, use ‘form’ in a 
much wider sense which comprises, beside abstract forms, also realistic 
ones, and beside forms specially constructed also forms reproduced 
from the real world. 

The definition of the ‘formalists’ is too narrow and fails to account for 
a great deal of what is commonly considered as art. This was intentional; 
the formalists wanted to discard much of what commonly passes for art. 
What they were after was not a working definition of existing art, but 
the launching of a quite new concept of art. Their definition is not 
descriptive but normative, and therefore arbitrary. 

But the meaning of ‘form’ which we find in common usage turns out 
to be far too wide for our purpose. For it is not only the artist who 
endows matter with form. Industrial designers, technicians and workers 
do it too. Therefore if art is defined as the creation of forms, it is neces- 
sary to specify which sort of form is its specific concern. Shall we say 
beautiful or aesthetically effective form? But this simply leads us back 
to the earlier definition, which we found wanting. The position remains 
unaltered when for ‘form’ we substitute ‘shape’ or ‘structure’. Every- 
thing that exists has some sort of shape, structure, or form; therefore 
shape, structure or form as such cannot be the distinguishing feature of 
art. We have to look for some particular shape, structure or form. 

Some artists and theorists say that art is concerned with pure form. 
Pure or, as it is sometimes called, intrinsic form is one that is independent 
of its representational or any other function, but stands and speaks, as it 
were, by itself. But art as commonly understood is by no means disdain- 
ful of forms which serve non-artistic purposes, like houses to live in and 
chairs to sit on; indeed, the functional form of these things may enhance 
their artistic appeal. Moreover, art values representational forms, some- 
times also called extrinsic, e.g. such as are found in portraits or landscapes. 
Of course neither functional nor representational form is ‘pure’ form. 

Hence the conclusion: If form is to be the distinguishing feature of art, 
it cannot be just any form; neither must it necessarily be pure form. A 
definition which invokes any form turns out to be too wide; one which 
envokes pure form turns out to be too narrow. For works of art are not 
the only things that have form. And the form possessed by works of art 
need not be pure form; it may also be functional or representational. 

(4) The distinguishing feature of art is expression. This definition shifts 
our attention from the activity to the agent, and concentrates on the inten- 
tion of the artist. It is of relatively recent origin; there is little evidence of 
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it before the nineteenth century. Most earlier theoreticians never even 
employed the word ‘expression’; one of them used it only in order to 
deny that expression was the proper concern of the poet (Patrizi in the 
sixteenth century: ‘Espressione non é propria del poeta’). The change 
came in the nineteenth century. The chief protagonists of this definition 
were Benedetto Croce and his followers, some psychologizing philo- 
sophers of art, but also a number of practising artists such as Kandinsky. 

With expression we face the same old trouble of ambiguity which 
beset other attempts at definition, with the difference that this time even 
the most general sense of the term will leave the definition still too 
narrow. For expression is the aim of only some artistic schools and can- 
not, therefore, be the distinguishing feature of all art. For one thing, all 
constructivist art would fall outside the scope of the definition. 

(5) The distinguishing feature of art is that it produces aesthetic experience. 
This definition, in turn, concentrates on the effect a work of art has on 
the recipient. The shift of emphasis is typical of papers on the subject 
which originated about the turn of the century. The definition is similar 
to that which sees the distinguishing feature of art in beauty. It says, in 
effect, that art is capable of producing the experience of beauty. 

And the difficulties are the same as before. The term ‘aesthetic ex- 
perience’ is no more clear and unambiguous than the term ‘beauty’. As 
it stands, the definition is obviously too wide because aesthetic experience 
may be produced by other things besides art. It requires, therefore, 
further qualification, e.g. that art not only produces aesthetic experience, 
but is intended to produce it. This, however, is of doubtful value. From 
another point of view the definition appears too narrow, and it is from 
this point of view that it has been criticized in the twentieth century. The 
objection is, namely, that aesthetic experience is usually taken to mean 
an emotion of a definitely positive kind, like rapture, whereas the effect 
of many works of art, especially of our own century, is of a quite 
different nature. It is this state of affairs which has led to yet another 
attempt at definition. 

(6) The distinguishing feature of art is that it produces shock. Like the 
former, this definition also considers the effect which art has on the reci- 
pient, but it differs as to the character of this effect. It is the most recent 
definition of all, a characteristic product of our own times. Many 
modern painters, writers and musicians conceive it to be their task to 
produce experiences that are not so much aesthetic as rather overpower- 
ing, upsetting, or downright shocking. A work of art is considered 
successful in so far as it achieves this effect. In other words; the function 
of art is not to express anything but fo impress—impress in a quite literal 
sense like that, for instance, in which a strong blow leaves an impression 
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on the body. Henri Bergson was probably the first to put forward this 
view in 1889. ‘L’art (he says) vise 4 imprimer en nous des sentiments 
plutôt qu’à les exprimer.’ While the previous definition held that art is 
what produces experiences ranging from quiet emotion to rapture, this 
one demands that the range should extend from rapture to shock. It is a 
definition for the avant-garde. But it is inapplicable to some other kinds 
of art, and is quite especially at variance with what is usually called 
classical art. - 

Six definitions of the same phenomenon is rather much. To make 
things worse, there are variations of each of them, chiefly the wider and 
narrower varieties in each case. But the list could be extended even 
further. We could add, for instance, the definition first broached by E. 
Cassirer and later elaborated by Susan K. Langer, which says that art is, 
indeed, the creation of form, but of a special kind, namely forms which 
symbolize human emotions. One could think, further, of a definition 
based on a concept of perfection, and in support of it we could invoke 
Diderot, who suggested that the idea of beauty should be replaced by 
that of perfection, which is a concept of greater generality. But this 
again would result in a definition far too wide, for there are other things 
besides art that might be perfect, for instance scientific achievements or 
social systems. And at the same time the definition would also be too 
narrow, for perfection can rightly be claimed by only very few works 
of art of outstanding merit. What is more, in what way could their per- 
fection be established? What are to be the criteria of perfection? Yet 
another definition would limit itself to simply equating art with creati- 
vity. But then science, technology and social action are also in some 
sense creative. There has been a peculiar attempt to qualify this last 
definition by saying that art is creativity without any rules. It is peculiar 
because it amounts to a complete reversal of the understanding of art 
which prevailed in the ancient world. It is also too narrow, as is its 
specific variant which conceives art as the creation of the unreal, or—as 
Gorgias puts it in Plato’s dialogue—as the creation of illusions. 

Of course every one of these definitions, especially each of the six 
fundamental ones listed above, contains a grain of truth. And each can 
cite some works of art, or some types and trends, in support of its claim. 
The point is that none of them is able to do justice to the whole field of 
what is commonly called art. 

This is, perhaps, not so surprising as it may appear. For, after all, the 
class of things covered by the same generic term ‘art’ is not only in- 
credibly vast, but incredibly manifold—so manifold, in fact, that until 
the time of the Renaissance these things were not considered to consti- 
tute a single class at all. Earlier times treated the various arts, whatever 
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they were called, quite separately: the visual arts were something separate 
from music or literature, and pure art was something different from 
applied art. It is only in modern times that all these different and 
separate things and activities began to merge in the public mind into a 
single class, and that attempts were made to define ‘art’ as a comprehen- 
sive concept. We saw what difficulties these attempts encountered. In 
time failure was followed by a counsel of despair, and our century came 
to the conclusion that a comprehensive definition of ‘art’ is not only very 
difficult, but impossible to achieve. 


4. ART AS UNDEFINABLE 


This view emerged as a special case from the general observation that 
there are names in common use which yet defy any attempt to define 
their meaning with any degree of accuracy. It is in the nature of these 
names that their denotation in each case tends to shift over a wide area, 
depending on the context in which they are used. The various objects 
which they are supposed to ‘denote’ do not, in fact, have any features in 
common. Wittgenstein, who was the first to take this observation 
seriously, used to say that such names have, at most, a ‘family likeness’. 
Others refer to them as ‘open’ concepts. Before long all the basic con- 
cepts of aesthetics, such as beauty, aesthetic experience and art itself, were 
relegated to this category. The view that art is an open concept was 
propounded, among others, in 1956 by the American aesthetician M. 
Weitz.® ‘It is impossible—he wrote—to propose any necessary and 
sufficient criteria of art; therefore, any theory of art is a logical impossi- 
bility, and not merely something difficult to achieve in practice.’ It is 
implicit in the creativeness of art that ‘artists can always create things 
that have never been created before; thus the conditions of art can never 
be laid down beforehand’. Accordingly, ‘the basic assumption that art 
can be the subject of any realistic or true definition is false’. 

Let us note that Weitz’s argument does not affect art alone, but can be 
applied with equal justification to any other kind of human activity. 
Science and technology are, no doubt, instances of creative activities, 
and if it is impossible to define art, it will also be impossible to define ‘a 
machine’: Nay, nature is creative, and new species of plants and animals 
are always likely to emerge, and as a result even ‘plant’ and ‘animal’ 
would have to remain ‘open’ concepts. Indeed, Weitz admits that there 
are no close concepts outside logic and mathematics. Thus the definition 
of art is only one casualty in a catastrophe which pulls down the great 
majority of all definitions. 

Weitz is of the opinion that, after all, no definition of art is really 
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necessary, since we are perfectly able to converse on the subject without 
one. This is true enough so long as we do not go beyond informal chat, 
but surely the absence ofa definition becomes a serious handicap in more 
penetrating research. For this reason we think it wise to persist in our 
search of a definition, though we may have to try a different approach. 

Two years after Weitz, in 1958, another writer, W. E. Kennick, also 
declared that ‘traditional aesthetics rests on a mistake’, the mistake being 
that aesthetics tried to define art.” According to Kennick, the reason why 
it is possible to give a definition of a word like ‘knife’ is that knives have 
a definite function. But art has no definite function. There are ‘no 
comprehensive rules, standards, criteria, canons, laws which could be 
applied to all works of art’. “There is no single property that is common 
to all works of art.’ It is wrong ‘to measure Shakespeare and Aeschylus 
by the same yardstick’. All this is true enough, no doubt, but it by no 
means follows that no definition is possible and the attempt should be 
abandoned. 

The manifold character of what we call art is a fact. Art not only takes 
on different forms in different epochs, countries, or cultures. It also 
fulfils different functions. It springs from different motives and satisfies 
different needs. As Stuart Hampshire rightly remarks, it is simply not 
true to say that art serves the same needs and the same interests of all 
people at all times in all its manifestations. However, this does not 
mean that we can dispense with a definition altogether. The manifold 
character of art merely suggests that we have to search for it along a 
different track. 

We shall start with Wittgenstein’s idea of likening concepts to fami- 
lies. But we shall make a somewhat different use of it. We shall say, 
namely, that as each family is a confluence of many families (on the 
sword and distaff side), so are concepts. In olden times a candidate seek- 
ing admission to an Order of Knights was required, in the words of the 
old legal formula, ‘to give an account of the families of his family’. The 
same kind of obligation seems to be incumbent on the philosopher 
when he tries to define a comprehensive concept, such as art. For ‘art’ is 
in fact a confluence of a number of concepts, and any true definition 
must take account of all of them. 


S. THE DISJUNCTIVE DEFINITION OF ART 


Art, then, has many different functions. It may represent existing 
things, but it may also construct things that do not exist. It deals in things 
that are external to man, but also expresses his interior life. It stimulates 
the interior life of the artist, but also that of the recipient. To the recipi- 
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ent it gives satisfaction, but it may also move him, provoke, impress or 
shock him. Since all these are functions of art, none of them must be 
ignored. 

But neither can art be reduced to any of these functions in isolation. 
Art as imitation or representation is only a partial definition, not a defini- 
tion of art in its entirety. The same applies to art as construction, or art 
as expression. None of these definitions can claim to be a full reconstruc- 
tion of the meaning which the word art has in our speech. Each takes 
into account only one family and overlooks all the others which enter 
into the full concept of art. Therefore they are all incorrect. 

Human actions are of many kinds. Some are due to certain causes, 
others are undertaken to achieve certain purposes. A man may dance 
because he feels like it, but he builds a house in order to have shelter. His 
artistic activity, however, may have both a cause (e.g. the urge to shape 
something) and a purpose. This is one difficulty inherent in the concept 
of art. Another lies in the fact that artistic activity may be due to various 
causes and serve various purposes. The purpose of the artist may be 
different from that of the recipient, and it is possible for similar works of 
art to serve different purposes, as well as for different works to serve 
similar purposes. 

Of course, one can say “Art is the construction of forms’. Bell did this. 
Or ‘Art is a representation of reality’. Or again “Art is expression’. This 
is Croce’s definition. These definitions, however, are not so much con- 
cerned with the pre-existing, actual meaning of the word ‘art’, as rather 
with the meaning in which it is intended that the word should be used. 
In other words, they seek to establish a convention, and to this extent 
they are bound to be arbitrary. Useful as they might be for the purposes 
of a particular discourse, they do not help us to disentangle the meaning 
in which the word is generally used. But this is the real task which we 
have set ourselves. 

The first step in our renewed search for a definition is easy enough, 
for it has long been established. It is certain that art is a human activity, not 
a product of nature. It is, moreover, a conscious activity, not a reflex or a 
work of chance; quite obviously, a beautiful design obtained by throw- 
ing a wet sponge against a wall (to use Leonardo's example) will not be 
a work of art. In this way art is easily separated from nature, and the 
genus of the definition is not in doubt. 

The difficulty is to separate art from other human activities, from 
other forms of culture, and to find what properties are possessed only by 
art. In terms of the traditional formula we are concerned with the 
differentia specifica. If we compare works of art, e.g. a sonnet with a 
building, an-ornate chest with a sonata, and so on, we see that they dis- 
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play such a bewildering variety of features that we can hardly expect 
them to have any properties in common. It is for this reason that 
theorists have tended to look for these common properties not in the 
works of art themselves, but rather in their underlying intentions, in 
their effect on people, in their relation to reality, in their specific value. 
But all these points of view have failed to reveal any properties which 
would be common to all art, and absent from any other kind of human 
activity that is not art. 

From the point of view of intention: Some works of art arise from the 
need to create shape or to perpetuate reality, others from the need of 
expression. The first kind are productive, the second expressive. In 
M. Rieser’s formula, the first shape man’s environment, the second. 
express his inner life.’ 

From the point of view of effect on the recipient: Some works of art 
give rise to aesthetic experiences, i.e. feelings of delight or rapture, 
others act differently—they may be moving, or striking, or shocking,. 
thatis, they produce effects which are very much unlike delight or rapture. 

From the point of view of the products themselves and their relation to- 
reality: A great many works of art are reproductions of reality, but others. 
create abstract forms. The former give a certain permanence to what is, 
the latter construct what is not. 

From the point of view of value: In many works that value is beauty,, 
but others will excel rather in grace, delicacy, sublimity and other- 
artistic values which, as Mr. Beardsley has recently stressed, are beyond. 
count.?° 

The upshot of this is that whichever of these points of view we shall. 
adopt, we shall always arrive at a disjunction, i.e. a statement in the form 
‘either—or . 

If, for instance, we want to define art by its intention, we shall say that: 
this intention is either to represent reality, to give shape, or the need to 
express an experience. This is a disjunctive definition. But this is not yet 
a full definition, since not everything born of the desire to represent, to- 
give shape, or of the need to express an experience will count as a work. 
of art, but only such products which will also be able to evoke delight, 
or emotion, or shock. The definition has to take into account both the- 
intention and the effect. 

Analogically, if we begin with the effect of art on the recipient, we- 
shall say that art is an activity whose products are capable of evoking 
delight, or emotion, or shock. Again this will already be a disjunctive 
definition. But we shall have to add that it must be a product born of 
the desire to represent reality, the urge to give shape, or the need to. 
express. 
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The conclusion is this: A definition of art must take into account both 
its intention and effect, and specify that both intention and effect may 
be of one kind or another. Thus the definition will not only be a set of 
disjunctions, but will consist of two sets of disjunctions. It will run 
something like this: 

ART IS A CONSCIOUS HUMAN ACTIVITY OF EITHER REPRODUCING THINGS, OR CON- 
STRUCTING FORMS, OR EXPRESSING EXPERIENCES, IF THE PRODUCT OF THIS REPRODUC- 


TION, CONSTRUCTION, OR EXPRESSION IS CAPABLE OF EVOKING DELIGHT, OR EMOTION, 
OR SHOCK, 


The definition of a work of art will not be very much different: 


A WORK OF ART IS EITHER A REPRODUCTION OF THINGS, OR A CONSTRUCTION OF 
FORMS, OR AN EXPRESSION OF EXPERIENCES SUCH THAT IT IS CAPABLE OF EVOKING 
DELIGHT, OR EMOTION, OR SHOCK. 


In the more precise language of logicians we shall say: Something is a 
work of art if and only if it is either a reproduction of things, or a con- 
struction of forms, or an expression of experiences, and at the same time 
is capable of evoking delight, emotion, or shock. The definition, then, 
takes the form of two equivalent implications: (a) if something is a work 
of art, then it is either such or such . . .; and at the same time (b) if 
something is either such or such . . ., then it is a work of art. 

A few more comments: 

(a) The proposed definition consists of two sets of disjunctions. A 
critic might ask why not four such sets, since there are at least four 
general points of view from which art may be considered. Apart from 
its intention and its effect on people there is the product itself and its 
value. Our answer would be: Because a correct definition has to be as 
simple and as short as possible, and there exists a parallelism between the 
varieties of intention and of the product of art on the one hand, as well 
as a parallelism between the varieties of effect and of value of works of 
art on the other. Evidently, then, it is possible to construct a parallel 
definition based on the product of art and on its value. Such a definition, 
of course, would also contain two sets of disjunctions. 

(b) The definition here proposed might clearly be improved upon, 
its elements better expressed or multiplied, but it seems that this should 
be its general form. At any rate, the definition is sufficiently open to 
accommodate all kinds of art in all its manifold functions. 

(c) The definition is free of valuative terms, such as ‘beautiful’, 
‘aesthetic’ etc. ‘Delight’, ‘emotion’, ‘shock’ are factual psychological 
terms denoting natural human responses to certain values. 

(d) The composite, disjunctive form of the definition hardly needs 
further justification. Let us note that it is by no means exceptional in this 
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respect. In everyday language we often come across similarly composite 
concepts, e.g. clothing which may mean either articles for the protection 
of the body or articles for its adornment. 

(e) The definition is immune from attack on the part of those who are 
against defining art at all (especially Kennick). Indeed, it is true to say 
that art has no one function because art has many functions. 

(f) The definition seems to be in accord with the experience and ex- 
pectations of the historian who is very much aware of the manifold 
character of art and who knows that in different times and cultures art 
tends to assume not only different forms, but also different functions. 
General theories on the development of art proposed by historians, such 
as Riegl, Woelfflin, Worringer or Deonna usually stress the multiplicity 
of art’s functions and show how these came into ascendance one after 

the other. 


6. THE RESTRICTED SENSES OF “ART 


The definition here proposed refers to art in the widest sense. But 
modern usage often restricts the meaning of ‘art’. It does so chiefly in two 
ways: either it reserves the name only for the visual arts, or only for the 
highest and most excellent artistic creations. 

1. Batteux limited the number of ‘fine arts’ to seven. But as early as in 
the eighteenth century two of these, poetry and oratory, were often 
grouped separately as belles-lettres or fine literature. This reduced the 
original ‘fine arts’ to five. In the nineteenth century two further arts, 
music and dance, seceded, so that only the three visual arts remained: 
painting, sculpture and architecture. So-called ‘Académies des Beaux 
Arts’ taught only these three, nothing else. Even today they are simply 
referred to as the arts, or just art, as happens for instance in the expression 
‘history of art’. Thus the whole field of art in the sense of our definition 
has been cut in two parts, and only one part, the visual arts is called 
‘art’. 
The Greater Oxford Dictionary says that this is a novel usage; it does 
not occur in this sense in any English dictionary before the year 1880. 
But it says also that ‘this is the most usual modern sense of art’, and that 
when used without any qualification it means ‘the skilful production of 
the beautiful visible forms’. 

2. In many writings, both ancient and modern, the word ‘art’ is 
understood as not applying to the whole extent covered by the defini- 
tion proposed here. For Dionysios of Halicarnassus art meant the 
arousal of the ‘zeal of the spirit’; for Plotinus a ‘reminiscience of true 
being’; for Pseudo-Dionysios it was the ‘archetype of the invisible 
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world’; for Michelangelo it “opened up a flight to Heaven’; Novalis saw 
in art “a vision of God in nature’; and to Hegel it ‘revealed the laws of 
the spirit’. Artists and writers of our own day say that art ‘lifts them 
above the humdrum of everyday existence’, that it is for them “a source 
of life’, or that in it “fleeting life acquires shape’. All these sentiments 
treat art as something that is only part of art in the sense of our defini- 
tion; the other parts may represent no mean values of their own, they 
may be the source of many joys, delights and emotions, but these are not 
the values which a Dionysios or Michelangelo expect from true art. 

If we imagine the whole field of art in the sense of our definition cut 
horizontally into two sections, all the statements quoted above will 
apply only to the upper section. Only this will be ‘true’ art. Certain 
categories of art are excluded from it: the applied arts, ornamental and 
commercial art, art as entertainment, the media, almost our entire 
material culture. But even among the categories included in the higher 
section anything less ambitious or less lofty, anything more trivial in 
subject or intention will not be considered as (true) art. Anything not 
eminently successful has to go overboard. 

It is not only Dionysios or Michelangelo who postulated this sort of 
severe selection. Some of us today tend to be just as selective, applying 
criteria which may happen to be aesthetic, but may also be ethical, or 
flow from any other high-minded principle. On this view only some- 
thing that can provide ‘spiritual nourishment’ deserves the appellation of 
art. And we may agree that there is less art in a beautiful cup or arm- 
chair than in a play by Shakespeare, and less in a poster or a Viennese 
waltz than in the works of a Rembrandt or Beethoven. We may agree 
with André Malraux when he says that great art constitutes ‘le monde de 
vérité soustrait au temps’ and is, in this sense, timeless! We see the 
point which Koestler makes in his Act of Creation when he speaks of 
art that has “a transcendental appeal and a cathartic effect’ as opposed to 
art that is ‘a mildly pleasant pastime’. All the same, the boundary be- 
tween the two must needs remain fluid. After all even art with a 
transcendental appeal may sometimes be turned into a pleasant pastime. 
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FACTORS DETERMINING AESTHETIC 
PREFERENCES FOR GEOMETRICAL 
DESIGNS AND DEVICES* 


H. J. Eysenck 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Ir 1s well known that even quite simple stimuli can give rise to aesthetic 
judgements of ‘like’ and ‘dislike’, and a good deal of research has been 
done on, for instance, preference judgements for polygonal figures 
(Eysenck, 19414; Birkhoff, 1932). The formal elements involved, such as 
proportions, repetition, complexity, are certainly similar to those in- 
volved in proper works of art, and when Fechner (1897) inaugurated the 
experimental study of aesthetics he specifically illustrated his generaliza- 
tions by reference to polygons. One line of research in this field has been 
the attempt to study the various factors which determine aesthetic pref- 
erences for polygonal figures, and Eysenck (1968; Eysenck & Castle, 
1970) has shown that similar factors emerge from the analysis of pref- 
erence judgements for 90 polygons made by art-trained and non- 
trained subjects. Typically, such factors emerge from similarities be- 
tween sets of polygons based on features such as simplicity, rotational 
symmetry, apparent three-dimensionality, or on the polygons being 
variants on a common theme, such as that of the cross or the triangle or 
the star. These factors are objectively derived from the observed inter- 
correlations between subjects’ ratings through factor analysis, and 
several replications have shown that identical or at least similar factors 
can be recovered from ratings made by quite divergent and different 
samples of subjects. 


* I am indebted to the Social Science Research Council for the support of this study, and 
to Mr. G. Eastings for collecting the data. 
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2, DESCRIPTION OF STUDY 


. The present study is concerned with an attempt to find factors deter- 
mining aesthetic preferences for geometrical designs and devices other 
than polygonal figures. The stimuli used were copied from Hornung’s 
Handbook of Designs and Devices (1932), which contains 1,836 such de- 
signs, illustrating all the major variants which have been distinguished in 
the history of the subject (Circle, Line and Band, Triangle, Square, 
. Diamond, Cross, Swastica, Pentagon, Hexagon, Octagon, Star, Scroll, 
interlacement, Fret and Shield). A selection was made of 131 of these 
designs, roughly speaking by obtaining samples of most of the cate- 
gories represented, but without being able to claim that the choice was 
a random sample in any realistic way; these were then photographed and 
put on to slides. A total group of 179 subjects was tested, in small groups; 
these were all students of education, without any special training in 
visual arts. Subjects were instructed to rate each slide on a 5-point scale: 
Don’t like = 1; Like a little bit = 2; Like = 3; Like a lot = 4; 
Like very much indeed = 5. Slides were shown at a rate which made 
rating comfortable, giving roughly ro to 15 seconds for each slide, but 
not continuing until all the subjects had made their rating. 

Ratings for the individual slides ranged from a low of 1°40 to a high 
of 3-96, i.e. roughly from ‘Don’t like’ to ‘Like a lot’. This range indi- 
cates a considerable amount of agreement between subjects; if they had 
responded at random, i.e. in the complete absence of agreement, ratings 
would have averaged around 3, without much deviation. The actual 
mean response for all the items was 2°58, indicating that on the whole 
subjects found the slides acceptable. Ratings were intercorrelated by 
product-moment correlation, and factor-analysed by principal compo- 
nents; factors were rotated by Promax. Fifteen factors were extracted, 
although the eigenvalues did not drop below unity until the 34th factor 
was reached; however, most of the later factors were simply doublets, or 
uninterpretable. We are here interested, in the main, in the interpretable 
factors which emerged, and these will now be described and illustrated; 
illustrations were chosen by taking 5 items with the highest factor load- 
ings on each factor. The naming and interpretation of these factors are 
of course subjective; the reader will be able to judge how far he feels 
that both are reasonable. 


3. RESULTS 


Factor x is illustrated in Figure 1. This may be labelled ‘rectangular 
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variant’; all the examples given are squares or diamonds (squares 
rotated through an angle of 45°). This is one of the clearest factors to 
emerge from our analysis. 

Factor 2 is illustrated in Figure 2. It may reasonably be called *cir- 
cular variant’, as the designs emphasize circularity, either complete or 
partial. Here too there does not seem to be much doubt about the inter- 
pretation. 

Factor 3 is illustrated in Figure 3. It might be called ‘ring’ or ‘cyclic 
variant’, and there are some obvious similarities between this factor and 
Factor 2. The differences between these factors are not obvious to the 
eye, and speculation at this stage of analysis would be futile. We will 
return to this problem later. 

Factor 4 is illustrated in Figure 4. It is clearly a ‘star variant’ factor, 
and replicates a similar factor found in our polygon studies. 

Figure 5 illustrates Factor 5. This is a ‘curved variant’; all the designs 
are made up of curved figures, but without being circular, as is the case 
for Factors 2 and 3. 

Figure 6 illustrates Factor 6. This factor is, in Hornung’s terms, an 
‘interlacement’ factor, with all the high loading items showing this. 
interlacement. 

Factor 7 is illustrated in Figure 7. This factor is somewhat difficult to- 
name, although its meaning is perhaps clear enough. Perhaps the term 
‘shading’ or ‘shade’ factor may be acceptable; the mixture of black and 
white is arranged in such a way that one might imagine that the object 
in question had been illuminated from the side, and the artist had 
painted the strong shadows so created. This effect is particularly strong 
in the first three figures. 

Figure 8 illustrates Factor 8. Here again the effect giving coherence to- 
the examples shown is perhaps clear enough, but finding a proper name 
for it is not so easy. Possibly “3-dimensional variant’ comes closest to it; 
the interlacing seems to produce a three-dimensional effect which sets. 
this off from Factor 6. 

Factor 9 is illustrated in Figure 9. Here we seem to be dealing with a. 
factor of ‘order’ or simplicity; this again resembles a similar factor found 
in our analysis of the polygonal figures. It is not surprising that such a 
factor should emerge; we have found a liking for simple, as opposed to. 
complex figures one of the most pervasive factors in aesthetic judge- 
ments (Eysenck, 1941b; Fritzky, 1963; Vitz, 1966). 

Thesé nine factors are the only ones which are reasonably easy to- 
interpret; there did not seem much point in discussing other factors, 
which are likely to be statistical artefacts in any case in view of the 
limited number of subjects. These nine factors are not independent; by 
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virtue of the rotational process which emphasizes simple structure 
rather than orthogonality they are allowed to become oblique if the 
data decreed that they should be so. Table 1 gives the observed correla- 
tions between the nine factors. Most of these are too small for comment, 
but it will be noted that the highest correlation (-40) is between ‘inter- 
lacement’ and *3-dimensional’; we have already commented on the fact 
that the 3-dimensional effect seems to have been produced by the manip- 
ulation of interlacement. It will also be seen that both interlacement 
and 3-dimensional are correlated with the ‘ring’ variant (-32 and -33), 
but not with the ‘circular’ variant; this may throw light on the differen- 
tiation between the circular and ring variants, which are not themselves 
intercorrelated. The remaining correlations, although too small to be 
teliable, make some sense on the whole; thus the simplicity factor is 
found to correlate negatively with interlacement, which is of all the 
design factors the most complex. 





Fic. I. Rectangular variant 
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Fic. 2. Circular variant 





Fic. 3. Ring variant 
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Fic. 4. Star variant 





Fic. §. Curved variant 
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Fic. 6. Interlacement variant 





Fic. 7. Shading variant 
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Fic. 8. Three-dimensional variant 
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On the whole our analysis seems to have produced results which are 
reasonable and make good sense, at least on the intuitive level. One item 
of interest seems to be that the factors which determine aesthetic appre- 
ciation of these geometric designs and devices are not all of the same 
kind, but belong to different universes. Some are clearly determined 
simply by similarities in form between one design and another; liking 
for one rectangle or one star or one circle is not unexpectedly related to 
liking for another rectangle or another star or another circle. But not all 
factors are of this stimulus-bound kind; shading, or 3-dimensional, or 
interlacement, are factors not related to the shape of the stimulus but 
rather to higher-order properties affecting its presentation. To these two 
types of factors we must clearly add a third; simplicity-complexity 
differs from both the kinds of factor previously mentioned. Thus we 
have three types of factor, and it is interesting to note that these three 
types emerge just as clearly from our analyses of polygonal figures. 

It seems that analyses of this type could with advantage be carried out 
on many more different types of visual stimuli; we know very little 
about the bases of our aesthetic judgements, and although a purely 
descriptive type of investigation like the present one can only throw a 
limited amount of light on the subject, nevertheless the knowledge 
gained in this manner is indispensable if we are to go any further. 
Studies with more complex, perhaps even representational material 
would undoubtedly advance our understanding considerably; at the 
moment aesthetics consists almost entirely of unsupported philosophical 
speculation. It does not seem likely that added speculations will lead to a 
better comprehension of these mysterious judgements we call ‘aesthetic’ ; 
only empirical work devoted to the elaboration of the relationships 
implied in the judgement process is likely to do that. 


4. GENERAL PREFERENCE FACTORS 


The factors looked at so far suggest that aesthetic preferences for de- 
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signs are in part determined by various properties of the stimuli. Such an 
analysis does not deal with one of the most interesting properties of the 
score matrix, namely the fact that there is overall agreement between 
individuals in their ratings (Eysenck, 1940). In the paper quoted I sug- 
gested that one might actually use the agreement a person showed with 
the rest of the judges as his ‘score’; alternatively, one might correlate his 
ratings with the average of all the other raters and thus obtain a score 
indicative of his ‘conformity’. (These two methods of analysis are for 
most purposes statistically equivalent.) Going one step further, I sug- 
gested that possibly this ‘conformity’ might transcend the limitations of 
one particular test, and that people who showed this trait on one test 
might also show it on another, using quite different types of stimuli. The 
results of testing this hypothesis empirically supported it quite strongly, 
and I suggested that possibly we might here be dealing with some under- 
lying aesthetic ability, or ‘good taste’, demonstrated in all sorts of visual 
_ preference judgements and independent of intelligence, training and 
other external factors. I have discussed the evidence for this notion else- 
where, as well as the precautions which have to be taken before an 
experiment can be assumed to furnish us with relevant evidence on this. 
point (Eysenck, 1957). 

It seemed worth while to investigate this point in relation to the data. 
collected in this experiment. In addition to the results from the ratings. 
for the designs, the same subjects had also rated, in the same manner, 135 
polygons, specially drawn for the purpose; the mean liking for the 
polygons was 2°16, which is significantly lower than the liking for the 
designs (2°58). (These polygons are similar to, but not identical with, 
those published in Birkhoff’s book (1932) and experimented with by the 
writer on previous occasions, e.g. 1968). A mean order of rating was. 
' determined for both polygons and designs, and individual sets of ratings. 
correlated with these mean ratings, thus giving for each subject two 
scores, representing his agreement with the mean order of polygons 
(score 1) and with the mean order of designs (score 2). These scores, 
being made up of correlations, require to be transformed into their in- 
verse hyperbolic tangents in order to make them properly comparable, 
and this transformation was carried out. The transformed scores showed 
a distribution not deviating markedly from a Gaussian one, and justified. 
the calculation of a product-moment correlation between them; this was. 
found to amount to r = 0°525. This figure demonstrates at a high level 
of statistical significance that a person showing ‘conformity’ or ‘taste’ on: 
one test does so also on the other, while a person lacking in this quality 
on one test is also found lacking on the other. The results thus seem to 
support our hypothesis, although of course the interpretation of the 
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results in terms of aesthetic sensitivity is open to objections discussed in 
some detail elsewhere (Eysenck, 1957). 

It may be interesting to contrast the 12 most liked designs and the 12 
least liked; in this way certain generalizations might be suggested re- 
garding the formal properties of visually pleasing figures. Figures 10 and 
11 show the two sets of designs. They may be used to test the two major 
quantitative hypotheses proposed for an ‘aesthetic formula’. Birkhoff 
(1932) suggested the formula: M = O/C, i.e. the aesthetic pleasure de- 
rived from a visual percept (M) is a direct function of its order elements 
(symmetry, right angles, equal sides, etc.) and an inverse function of its 
complexity (number of sides, number of re-entrant angles, etc.). 
Eysenck (1941a) suggested that the formula: M = O x C would re- 
present experimental results better, as well as being in better agreement 
with aesthetic theory. No exact test can be made of these two formula- 
tions as far as our two figures are concerned, but it will be clear from 
simple inspection that the better-liked designs are much more complex, 
thus giving a direct, and not an inverse relationship between M and C, 
as required by my own formula. This is in good agreement with results 
obtained with other types of stimuli on previous occasions. 





Fic. 10. Best-liked dozen designs 
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Fic. 11. Least-liked dozen designs 


5. DISCUSSION 


The data here collected and analysed do not require much discussion; 
they demonstrate the usefulness of empirical research into the bases of 
our aesthetic judgements, and illustrate the possibility of formulating 
tentative hypotheses in this field. Questions will no doubt be raised with 
respect to such points as the possible differences which artistic training 
might make to ratings such as those analysed here. Previous work 
(Eysenck & Castle, 1970) suggest that for the most part training in art 
makes very little difference for preferences of the kind here studied; the 
only source of difference was with respect to a small sub-set of stimuli 
where art-trained subjects preferred the simple, as opposed to the com- 
plex figures, while lay subjects showed preferences in the opposite direc- 
tion. Further work is required to show whether this difference is due to 
specific teaching received by art students, or whether it is already 
characteristic of such students before they join art school. With this 
proviso, aesthetic judgements within our particular culture pattern 
appear to be governed by certain general rules to which individuals 
adhere with a greater or lesser degree of conformity. Whether we agree 
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to bestow the title of “good taste’ on this consensus is ultimately a purely 
linguistic question; obviously no absolute value adheres to any parti- 
cular set of ratings. It is interesting to speculate how far beyond our own 
culture these results can be generalized, and research is under way to 
investigate the preference judgements of Japanese, Egyptian, Indian and 
other subjects for the stimuli which formed the basis of the present in- 
vestigation. On the theory here presented, it would be expected that 
similar mean ratings would be found; if this were indeed so, then the 
hypothesis of culture-determined judgement bases would appear to be 
at least partly invalidated. 
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TOWARDS A REASSESSMENT OF 
EARLY VICTORIAN AESTHETICS: 
THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Lawrence J. Starzyk 


ENGLISH POETIC theory of the early Victorian period has generally been 
regarded as an amorphous amalgam of criticism lacking homogeneity. 
Alba Warren Jr., in the only full-length study of Victorian poetics to 
date, remarks that the criticism of the period ‘was not a concerted 
effort’ Hopelessly overtaxed with a variety of functions, many of 
them incompatible with each other, Victorian aesthetics ‘recognized few 
common aims’.? Subsequent studies share Warren’s attitude.? Convinced 
of the heterogeneous aims of the critical enterprise such studies assume 
that since the disparate demands imposed upon criticism precluded a 
concerted effort at formulating a systematic aesthetic, the only relevant 
approach to the poetics of the period was to be derived from an equally 
random analysis of leading terms and articles of artistic faith. As a result 
the study of early Victorian aesthetics has become nothing more than an 
invoice of standardized goods, a manifesto of diverse creeds, a meaning- 
less catalogue of principles. 

Such a collection of critical terms and dogmas, however, explains no- 
thing. To demand sincerity, moral rectitude and intuitive insight of the 
poet as well as social awareness, verisimilitude and disinterestedness may 
reveal a great deal about the diversity and variety of aesthetic theories at 
this time, but it affords no valid or coherent understanding of the nature 
of art philosophy in the period. The supposed moral basis of Victorian 
art, for example, means one thing to Newman and another to Clough. 
Sincerity, a critical norm for Keble and Arnold, signifies different if not 
opposite values to each. Carlyle’s insistence that the poet’s function de- 
mands the musical revelation of the Divine Idea is understandably 
different from G. H. Lewes’s description of that office though expressed 
in essentially the same terms. While there is general agreement among 
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critics with August Comte’s prophecy (1852) that a regenerated poetry 
will supply the true model of human conduct,* concurrence in any 
individual critics’s case is usually for different reasons and often with 
contrary motives in mind. 

In attempting to define the early Victorian aesthetic temper, then, we 
are faced with satisfactory definitions of the periodic or accidental norms 
of the age, but lack any satisfactory understanding of tlie permanent or 
substantive values underlying that critical attitude. It is no longer 
meaningful, in other words, to approach the body of Victorian criticism 
as a system of specific principles and doctrines, or even as a special kind. 
of critical language and subject-matter to be associated with certain 
writers of a certain period. The concern now must be with something 
radically different: a general kind of theoretical orientation and method 
within whose legitimate scope numerous conceptual and doctrinal 
differences regarding poetry and the poet are possible. Artistic theory 
has generally been of two kinds, the technical or practical and the meta- 
physical or dialectical. Our modern predeliction for studying poetry 
and poetic structures as autonomous, self-determining units represents 
in many respects a dissatisfaction with the Victorians’ complete disregard 
of the formal aspects of the artistic process and product in general. This 
certainly does not prove that early Victorian aesthetics was therefore 
metaphysical in orientation. But historical evidence indicates a corre- 
sponding displeasure on the part of Victorian critics with the essentially 
technical and mechanical orientation of criticism through the eighteenth 
century. The basic contention was that criticism prior to the 1820s had 
erred in two important respects, first by refusing to see art as a moral 
experience, and secondly by blindly submitting to the standards of 
tradition fostered by ideas on imitation.* The result was an equally blind 
submission on the part of the Victorians to morality as the ultimate 
value of aesthetic judgement and an acceptance of the expressive func- 
tion of art postulated by the Romantics. Early Victorian poetics is thus 
Romantic in its metaphysical origins but anti-Romantic in its essentially 
moral orientation. 

The exact nature of the Victorian metaphysics and morality warrants 
clarification if the individual examples of criticism orientated along these 
lines are to be seen in terms of a concerted effort. In general a meta- 
physically oriented theory of art attempts to reduce multiplicity to unity 
and, more precisely, to see the processes and forms of human existence 
in terms of some ultimate reality.” To achieve this requires synthesis as 
opposed to differentiation. Lines of analogy are drawn on the basis of an 
implicit disjunction between the ideal world and the world of appear- 
ances. Such an orientation necessarily emphasizes the artist and gives 
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only minimal consideration to imitation of rules, psychological pro- 
cesses involved in audience response or the formal aspects of the artistic 
process. In emphasizing the artist, however, a metaphysically oriented 
theory variously conceives art either as an activity of the artist, as a passi- 
vity of the poet, or as certain essential characteristics and faculties of the 
artist. The poet is thus distinguished as a demiurge, daimon, or legisla- 
tor, in which case the recurrent themes of such theories are resemblance 
to divine art or creativity, inspiration, and knowledge or apprehension 
of the ‘true’ scheme of things. The metaphysical theorist, therefore, in 
invoking transcendent standards, discusses poetry primarily in terms of 
intuition or creation of some supreme reality and order rather than in 
terms of problems of artistic construction. An important distinction. is 
thus implicit in such theories of art between what Newman calls poetry 
as gift (or vision) and poetry as a mode of expression.’ 

Summarizing the characteristics of such theories of art we find two 
distinguishing notes: (1) a broad analogical basis of comparison, and 
(2) an intellectual power capable of discerning or at least revealing the 
unifying principle of reality. A third characteristic, and perhaps the most 
important, is the note of comprehensiveness or totality, which demands 
not only the unification of all knowledge or modes of intellectual dis- 
course but also the unification of all those faculties involved in appre- 
hending the transcedent ideal. For Victorian critics in general com- 
prehensiveness is in many respects synonymous with morality. To be 
virtuous, as Carlyle remarks, does not mean to adhere to ethical standards 
but rather to ‘sympathize’ with all reality by first of all bringing into 
sympathy the various faculties comprising human nature.’ 

There is in this sense a conscious effort in early Victorian criticism to 
adhere to the expressive orientation of Romantic art theory without 
however neglecting morality thus defined. And this is accomplished first 
of all by collapsing distinctions between the basic modes of intellectual 
discourse and secondly by integrating the faculties traditionally asso- 
ciated with these modes. In this respect the Victorians at once confess 
their indebtedness to the Romantics, particularly Wordsworth, by 
making poetry ‘the finer breath and spirit of all knowledge’. But they 
also carry this analogy and its implications to its ultimate conclusion by 
making poetry the finer breath and spirit of religion as well To 
achieve this, however, it is necessary to unify those powers traditionally 
associated with the sciences on the one hand and poetry and religion on 
the other; it is imperative, in short, to harmonize the rational and 
imaginative faculties. Typical Victorian criticism of the Romantics 
therefore inevitably censures the prematurity with which they repudiated 
reason for emotion or imagination in their disavowal of the excessive 
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rationalism or Neo-Classical theory.1? This is precisely what Arnold, 
for example, meant when he criticized Wordsworth’s failure to read 
more.** 

But in attempting to remedy the inadequacies of the Romantic posi- 
tion in this respect early Victorian critics were confronted with two 
distinct yet inseparable problems: the first was psychological necessitat- 
ing a revised conception of human nature and the modes of knowledge 
capable of obviating the imbalance and excesses of Neo-Classical and 
Romantic art philosophy; the second was religious in the broadest sense 
involving the transplanting of the intellectually effete doctrines of tradi- 
tional Christianity into a new if not seemingly alien soil. Almost without 
exception Victorian critics argued not only that the whole man reasons 
(as opposed to the purely rational part) but that faith itself was a valid 
mode of knowledge.‘ To alleviate the antagonism between science and 
literature on the one hand and religion and science on the other, critics 
of the period tended to conceive poetry not as a mode of expression but 
as a mode of vision, unitary in method, applicable to all forms of inquiry 
and capable of revealing the countless lines of analogy between aspects 
of reality previously considered dissimilar or incompatible. But poetry 
is capable of this cosmic synthesis only when the individual poet himself 
realizes a similar synthesis of the various faculties of his being. 

Metaphysically, of course, this solution is acceptable if we recognize 
as valid the typically Victorian definition of poetry as the priestess, in 
Arnold’s words, of the imaginative reason.! If human nature is in fact 
comprehensible in terms of these two facilities, then, the proper disposi- 
tion of these powers should indeed enable the poet to see the relative 
disposition of all things. The complication facing Victorian critics con- 
cerns precisely the question of disposition, and more specifically the 
contexts and limits of religion relative to the other modes of knowledge, 
namely the sciences and the arts. There was unanimous agreement among 
critics of the period regarding the need for a psychological synergism 
which conceived man’s nature in its unity as the expansion of all his 
faculties instead of his rational faculty alone. Basically religious, the 
difficulty concerned the nature of doctrine and God. I point this pheno- 
menon out for one very important reason as relevant to the formation 
of early Victorian aesthetic theory. For depending upon the critic’s con- 
ception of the Absolute or Divinity will be his definition of and approach 
to the a priori disjunction between the Ideal and the real. 

There are various kinds of metaphysical theories, all of which are 
reducible to either a metaphysics of being or a metaphysics of becoming. 
Theories of former type recognize the existence of transcedent Abso- 
lutes and conceptualized forms towards which differentiated existence 
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resolutely moves. Intellectually and artistically the poet’s function in 
such a theory involves intuiting the eternal forms of that transcendent 
realm beyond change; and he can do so actively through a kind of 
natural supernaturalism in which deciphered nature reveals the eternal 
verities of a supernatural realm, or passively through divine revelation. 
The ultimate criterion of such a theory of art is sincerity or the openness 
of the poet to the mystery intuited or revealed. This type of metaphysics 
appears infrequently in Victorian aesthetics. Its most noteworthy re- 
presentatives are John Keble and Coventry Patmore. According to 
theoreticians of this persuasion poetry is ‘the ordained vehicle of revela- 
tion’.2® The process of deciphering the divine revelation coded in nature, 
however, is regarded as an inferior kind of poetic activity by these theo- 
reticians, since nature is merely a divine condescension to frail man in- 
capable of sustaining the direct or immediate revelation of these truths 
from God himself2? 

Far more prominent as an aesthetic orientation at this time is- the 
metaphysics of becoming. Instead of recognizing transcendent forms or 
absolutes a theory of art oriented along these lines emphasizes the purely 
terrestrial potentialities of man and the cosmos. The artist is not a con- 
templative being actively or passively in touch with transcendent realms 
of meaning, but rather a creator of significance engaged, again actively 
or passively, in a process of finding a solution for a world without 
meaning. This void or lack of meaning results primarily from the disso- 
lution of Idealism or vertical transcendence.1* The consequent attempts 
to provide substitutes or solutions metaphysically, theologically and 
socially produce respectively the theory of organicism, the religion of 
humanity and social Darwinism.1® Oversimplified as our treatment of 
these complex issues must be at this stage, I think it is fair to make two 
important generalizations: first that properly understood, these reasons 
show why the metaphysic of becoming was not only a fact of early 
Victorian art philosophy but an inescapable necessity; and second that 
this outlook involves belief in the futility and inadequacy of all solutions 
of the cosmos and existence based on conceptualized forms and tran- 
scendent absolutes. I should also mention that these phenomena and 
their implications explain one of the most prominent ‘accidental’ charac- 
teristics of poetic theory at this time: its manifest social concern. If there 
are no absolutes to be intuited or contemplated, if existence can be 
understood organically instead of mechanically as developing his- 
torically from within outwards, then life is essentially action and poetry 
must reflect this growing and becoming instead of the having and resting 
of Idealistic philosophies.” 

Carlyle’s brilliant hagiography is the first example in the period of an 
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aesthetic based on the metaphysics of becoming. Cast into generalized 
and artificial psychological forms, his philosophy of art answers well to. 
the kind of aesthetic generally being developed throughout the period 
and characterized by Dallas as a search for the “correct psychology of 
criticism ’.22 Accordingly Carlyle insists that the poet’s concern must now 
be with his own internal psychic harmony rather than with external 
laws, conceptualized forms or mechanics.** Poetry, he observes, ‘is not a 
separate faculty either, no organ which can be superadded to the rest or 
disjoined from them; but rather the result of their general harmony and 
completion’.24 Unmistakably terrestrial rather than transcendent, 
Carlyle’s aesthetic emphasizes what Ruskin later termed ‘the organic 
functioning of the whole man`% as opposed to the purely rational and 
mechanistic bias of former theories. 

This insistence on wholeness, which Victorian critics generally re- 
garded as the basis of morality, becomes the dominant characteristic of 
poetic theory at the time. Criticism consequently engages, through in- 
creasingly elaborate schemes, in defining the grounds of this psycho- 
logical integrity. For example, J. B. Selkirk, Arnold’s successor as Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, understands wholeness as a synthesis of the 
two primary instincts of human nature into a tertium quid. The rational 
and imaginative impulses comprise those forces which, reconciled in the 
poetic impulse, propel ‘man towards the outward embodiment and ex- 
pression of the highest thought of which his nature is capable’.*® Insisting 
that poetry depends essentially upon the realization of the undetermined 
and indefinable potentialities of human nature, Victorian critics sub- 
stituted for the vertical transcendence or Idealism of Neo-Classical 
theory the horizontal transcendence or historicism which Hegel in 
Germany and G. H. Lewes, his disciple in England, formulated and 
developed.?? 

We find that even Cardinal Newman, despite his insistence that all 
things subserve the will of God, orients his aesthetic in keeping with this 
metaphysics of becoming by admitting that literature in general is the 
study of sinful man.28 To remedy his sinful state, however, man can 
either depend upon the grace of God or upon his own ability to absolve 
himself. Both are religious experiences, and in this regard literature and 
poetry serve a religious purpose. But it is not traditional Christianity, or 
the worship of a transcendent Being, which literature serves; it is rather 
the religion of the gentleman with its insistence upon human means of 
alleviating sin which it aids.2® The poet thus approximates, intellectually 
at least, the man of philosophic habit in seeing the relative disposition of 
things independent of divine assistance. Comprehensiveness in the case 
of the philosopher and in the case of the poet is therefore of paramount 
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importance; for poetry, as it were the Science of sciences, depends upon 
“human nature exerting the power of imagination and reason, which it 
has, till it seems also to have powers which it has not’. 

The significant thing about Newman’s aesthetic, of course, is that it 
recognizes the power of human nature to remedy itself, or become what 
it is not, and thus imitate and mock by turns the operations and failures 
of grace. Newman’s understanding of human nature in this respect signi- 
ficantly strengthens the humanistic basis of the theoretical orientation of 
art in the period. Clough’s aesthetic bears this out as does Arnold’s. .‘I 
cannot see beyond the horizon,’ Clough candidly admits; ‘but within 
the natural horizon am I to make an unnatural horizon for myself?’ 
Clough’s aesthetic position, of course, results in large measure from a 
religious tragedy—the disappearance of God. Turning to art for a solu- 
tion he recognizes therein a substitute for that which lies hidden beyond 
the natural limits of man’s vision. Carlyle’s gospel of work and Newman’s 
religion of the gentleman ultimately become for Clough the unnatural 
horizon his writings attempt to establish as alternative to a dying 
Christianity. And poetry quite understandably becomes the ministrant 
who, unable to worship transcendent values, tries instead to ‘deal with 
the general wants, ordinary feelings, the obvious rather than the rare 
facts of human nature’. Art, consequently, must teach man ‘to fix a 
centre around which the chaotic element of human impulse and desire 
might take solid forms and move in their ordered ellipses, to originate a 
spiritual stability’.*? Again we recognize here the insistence on unity as 
the basis of great art, the terrestrial rather than transcedent or mysterious 
nature of the new spirituality developed as a result, and the typically 
Carlylean demand for growing and becoming in the larger context of 
society rather than in the limited confines of the self. 

The realization of psychic integrity within the social environment 
indicates, as was suggested earlier, the basic anti-Romantic attitude of 
Victorian criticism which opposed prematurity or isolation from man- 
kind. Clough remarks this of Wordsworth as his only fault, and 
Tennyson's early poems underscore the agony of a poet attempting to 
express himself in solitude removed from the voice of society. Owing in 
large measure to Hallam’s advice and Trench’s reminder that ‘we cannot 
live in art’, Tennyson searched for “That type of Perfect in his mind’? 
enabling him to escape the confines of the old Romantic palace of art 
and recognize that perfection depended as much on personal harmony 
as it did on sympathy with mankind. 

Arnold’s poetry never reflects the agonizing struggle of Tennyson’s 
two voices, but this is not to say that the poetic process and artistic per- 
fection came without pain. If we can believe Arnold’s letters, they never 
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came at all. Continually striving to discover the general law of his being 
—his best self—Arnold only discovered the pervasive fragmentation he” 
disclosed to his sister ‘K’.3¢ If as a poet he was unsuccessful, as a critic he 
must be credited with broadcasting the doctrine of becoming more 
eloquently than the predecessors from whom he consciously borrowed 
the concept in the first place. As the primary requisite of great art 
Arnold, along with G. H. Lewes, recognized the need to understand and. 
express the Zeitgeist. It is necessary, as Arnold points out, that the poet 
first ‘must begin with an Idea of the world in order not to be prevailed. 
over by the world’s multitudinousness.?” The Idea, however, according 
to Lewes, is not synonymous with eternal forms; it is historical and 
synonymous with ‘the synthetical expression of each great element of 
the spirit of the age’.3* Essentially moral in the sense that it represents 
‘the formula of any truth leading to new contemplations of the infinite, 
or to new forms in our social relations’,®® the Zeitgeist to be effectual 
requires man’s sympathetic response to its manifestations. Unless the 
man and the moment concur, in other words, great poetry is impossible.*° 
The same unity represented by the Zeitgeist is thus demanded of the 
poet. In expressing the Idea, therefore, genuine art becomes not only the 
spokesman of the Zeitgeist, but the priestess of the imaginative reason— 
the epitome of psychic integrity. 

Frederick Rogers, a disciple of Newman at Oxford, best summarizes, 
I think, the intent and orientation of early Victorian poetic theory when 
he defines art as an attempt to discover ‘the solution for nature’.* Such 
a solution, he insists, is far from logical, nor can it be logical in view of 
the inconsistencies of the universe and the contradictions of human 
nature itself. No longer comprehensible in terms of conceptualized 
forms, existence becomes intelligible only in terms of action and the 
expression of individual being on all its fronts. In so far as poetry 
addresses the fundamental powers constituting human life—the power 
of conduct, the power of intellect, the power of beauty and the power of 
social life*?—it not only testifies to the essential unity of human nature 
but intimates as well the solution to existence which art strives to estab- 
lish in the nineteenth century. But just as wealth of facts, diverse powers, 
and the general multitudinousness of the world argue the problematical 
conception of existence unless some Idea or principle of organization is 
discerned; so too will be our conception of the art theory formulated in 
the period as an attempted solution. Unless we understand early Vic- 
torian aesthetics in terms of the fundamental metaphysical attitude in- 
forming it, it must remain a mass of disconnected terminology and 
doctrines lacking conceptual unity and, as Arnold complained of the 
religion of his day, ‘materialized in the fact, the supposed fact’. 
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AESTHETIC AND MORAL EXPERIENCE: 
THE FIVE CONTRASTS 


Aurel Kolnai 


I 
On the Kinship between ‘the Beautiful’ and ‘the Good’ 


WHEREAS THERE are many, perhaps I should say countless, forms of value 
experience other than either aesthetical or moral, many (but not all) of 
them displaying both an aesthetical and a moral aspect, in my view it 
may well be said that the aesthetical and the moral constitute the most 
paradigmatic types of our experience of Values as such. I cannot here 
undertake anything like a proof of this thesis, but I propose to adduce a 
few arguments in its support. First I will point out the tendency of 
ordinary language to conflate, I do not mean to say identify, the concept 
of the beautiful with that of the good. Second I will try to contrast the 
aesthetic and the moral with four other modalities, still standard but 
somehow less prototypic, of value experience. 

(1) ‘Good’ is a blanket term for anything we find compelling, or 
deem worthy of, a pro attitude. Very often it has no moral connotation 
at all, but by a good action, good conduct, a good person we usually 
mean a morally good action, conduct or person. Again, when a work of 
art is called ‘good’—usually by artists, experts or at any rate people 
familiar with the branch of art in question—what is meant is certainly 
that the work is well executed, as also conceived by a true artist, and 
thus beautiful. The term ‘beautiful’ itself in this century at any rate—and 
not only in the English-speaking world—is often avoided by people 
who “understand about art’, for to their ears it has come to acquire a 
somewhat derogatory sound: a suspicion of the obviously and conven- 
tionally beauty-emphasizing, the cheap and sugary—in a word, of 
kitsch. ‘Kitsch-phobia’ may attain a degree of morbidness preventing 
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some snobs from appreciating the beauty of certain natural objects, say 
the full moon or the red glow of the sinking sun, which can after all 
only be called ‘beautiful’ or ‘a marvellous sight’ but not “good’. But 
this is not all. As every grammar-school boy knows, ancient Greek kalos 
means ‘beautiful’ but may often usurp the place of agathos (the proper 
term for ‘good’) and can be applied to human conduct as such—by no 
means only to the grace of young athletes’ bodily movements. And in 
modern’ German schön (‘beautiful’) may play a similar part. Er hat schön 
gehandelt (he has acted nobly, generously) and Das war nicht schön von ihm 
(that wasn’t nice of him, it’s slightly objectionable) are quite ordinary 
German phrases and express unequivocally judgements of moral value. 
In English an action, an object, a person and a state of affairs alike may be 
called fine; and the secondary idiomatic sense of nice, though not the 
same, is similarly multivalent. Unless I am mistaken, Russian khoroshiy 
is pretty analogous to Greek kalos (while for agathos, properly ‘good’, 
the adjective dobryi exists). 

There is also an inverse extension of usage, at any rate in English and 
Spanish. English has for beau, bello, schén, Dutch schoon, etc., only the 
synthetic and relatively clumsy word beautiful. This is often, as the case 
may be, replaced with such non-moral words as ‘pretty’, ‘handsome’, 
‘comely’ or ‘personable’. But in older, perhaps antiquated, English we 
have goodly, and in present-day English the term good-looking is con- 
stantly used and is scarcely if at all sub-standard, certainly not slangy 
like ‘quite a looker’ or ‘easy on the eye’. In Spanish bello and hermoso 
(Portuguese formoso) certainly ought to fill the bill, but alas! they don't. 
Bello sounds so formal and stilted that it can hardly be used outside very 
formal and oratorical language (and satires on it). Hermoso is nearer 
to the normal key but in standard speech the Spaniards are little given to 
using it; they call a handsome, well-built young man guapo, a girl 
guapa; and in quite normal, standard conversation they would nearly 
always call the cathedral of Burgos muy bonita or the no less marvellous 
Gothic district of Barcelona muy bonito—‘very pretty’ (or ‘nice’) as 
it were. Bonito, a perfectly standard word, corresponds of course to 
‘goodly,’ and indeed in older Castilian bueno (‘good’) could also some- 
times mean ‘fine’ or ‘beautiful’: even in today’s popular idiom un buen 
mozo means not a virtuous youth but a sturdy, good-looking young 
fellow. Not without blushing at the vulgarity, I would add that in 
English and in some other European language media erotically-minded 
men are apt to credit a woman possessing shapely limbs with ‘good legs,’ 
though in standard speech this expression should indicate a high capacity 
for walking, racing or football-playing. 

. Ordinary language is not “all right’, as Wittgenstein said'in one of his 
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moods; it needs a great deal of critical tidying-up for the purposes of 
serious methodical thinking. But it certainly is the main source for such 
thinking and immeasurably nearer to being “all right’ than any “perfect 
language’ invented or dreamt of by Utopian prigs or the universal ‘deep 
language structure’ of Chomsky’s phantasy could be; and any philosophy 
placing itself outside the framework of ordinary language is bound to lose 
touch with common sense and thus in my firm view—though I cannot 
argue the matter here—is doomed to be totally pointless and irrelevant 
to our reading of reality. Thus I conclude from the foregoing linguistic 
considerations to something like a close interpenetration between our 
experience of beauty and that of goodness; and while goodness need 
not at all mean or imply moral goodness, moral goodness certainly does 
mean goodness per eminentiam. It is hardly necessary to add the proviso 
that good, i.e. beautiful, representative art (e.g. literature or painting) 
need not therefore be ‘edifying’ and represent either morally good or 
` morally qualifiable objects. But then it need as little represent beautiful 
objects: Rembrandt's portraits of ugly-looking persons are no less 
aesthetically first-rate than Shakespeare’s or Dostoyevsky’s portrayals of 
abject evil-doers. Despise as I do the modern excesses of “kitsch-phobia’, 
far be it from me to embark on a paradoxical ‘neo-primitivist’ or sham- 
naive defence of kitsch. 

(2) In support of my contention about the axiological primacy, in 
some sense, of the ethical and aesthetical, let us now compare ethical and 
aesthetical with four other main types of Values. 

(i) Purely instrumental values, which may be of indeterminately 
diverse kinds as to the objects and the purposes they bear upon and 
which cannot meaningfully be divided into any sub-species of their 
own, are not properly values at all in that they are strictly extrinsic. 
‘Whatever is nothing but useful or has nothing but market value may be 
highly important but is only called ‘value’ in an improper sense; it is 
established use to call it value in an economic context, but it would be 
tidier to speak in such a context only of ‘goods’ and ‘prices’. Such values 
are, for example, embodied by drugs. Quinine, mepacrine and their 
more modern successors are excellent things in a social medium in 
which malaria may occur; but outside such regions, or once malaria 
has been wiped off the earth, what can they be used for and in what 
manner could we value them? In so far perhaps as they still form part of 
the objects treated in the history of medicine; but hereby we have passed 
from the domain of instrumental into that of scientific or cognitional 
values, a wholly different matter on which I shall touch in sub-section 
(iii). Again, while it would be the peak of silliness (or hypocrisy) to deny 
a paramount importance to money and its equivalents (cheques, etc.), 
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the type of purely instrumental value, it would be even sillier, in fact 
bordering on logical impossibility, to value money ‘for its own sake’, 
that is otherwise than exclusively in view of the objects and services it 
can buy in virtue of state-imposed stipulation. The only exception 
relates to beautiful gold and silver coins—a thing of the past, save per- 
haps for Dutch silver currency; but here we have unequivocally stepped 
back into the realm of aesthetical (and also, perhaps, once more that of 
historical) interest. 

Importance as such does not, philosophically speaking, constitute 
‘value’ at all; for awareness of it lacks that tinge of “upward-looking’ 
reverence which is one aspect inherent in every experience of value. Far 
from hating or despising the rich, I warmly respect them, because 
mainly and generally wealth is closely tied either to tradition or to 
ability and industry, very often to both, and in these I indeed sense high 
values; but the connexions I was just stressing are anything but propor- 
tionate and therefore the abstract “worship of wealth’, i.e. an uncritical 
reverence for the rich and greater reverence for those who are even 
richer, is indeed servile and contemptible. If my neighbour, hitherto 
perhaps as poor as I am myself, suddenly gets rich by winning the highest 
premium. in the lottery, I shall heartily congratulate him with a gesture 
of good-natured envy but not find him immensely more worthy of 
respect than before: in other words sheer luck deserves at best joyous. 
sympathy but not respect, nor of course contempt or resentful envy. I. 
will now deal with two conceivable objections. 

(a) In a work of art, especially one bound up with ‘craft’ (in con— 
sonance with the ancient sense of ars), beauty and usefulness, that is 
instrumental value, often go together; this may even be sometimes true 
of objects of nature. A fine-looking fruit, especially within one species, 
is to some extent likely to be also a tasty and wholesome fruit. But above 
all it has been said, tightly I think, that a work of art or, say, of aestheti- 
cally ambitious craft that is ill suited to the purpose it is designed for 
cannot be beautiful either, no matter how costly the stuff it is made of 
and how lavishly it is (possibly even ‘in good taste’) decorated. If not 
absolutely true, this may on the whole be true; I would expect an un- 
comfortable armchair or an all too high table to be also an eyesore, an 
irritating sight. But the reverse is hardly true. A useful and functionally 
well-designed object may at the same time be ugly—for various reasons. 
More important, the Neue Sachlichkeit style of Wohnmaschine flats and 
houses and of Seelen-Silo churches as well as aeroplane-shaped ‘racers’ 
offer, to the eyes of many of us at any rate, an ugly and depressing sight, 
apt to arouse suicidal temptations. Indeed, while usefulness per se sug- 
gests an inchoate and rudimentary beauty rather than ugliness, all bois- 
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terous emphasis on utility and conspicuous puritanical evasion of the 
ornamental, the picturesque, the playful and superfluous as it were, is 
eo ipso ugly and repulsive. Naturally so. For on the one hand ne peut 
pas qui veut: there are some values that, as Scheler and Hartmann insisted, 

cannot be realized by the direct and deliberate pursuit of them at all, or 
only to a very limited degree; yet on the other hand the deliberate 
exclusion of a value, for example of beauty, is always certain to succeed 
at least to a very large extent. Even with the utmost effort, had I such 
wanton desires, I could not contrive to evoke the impression of an elegant 
gentleman; but if I set my heart on displaying the credible appearance of 
a vulgar and indecent-looking ragamuffin, I trust I could easily achieve 
that. Whether the style of utility-emphasis always ensures the maximum 
of actual usefulness is of course a moot point. I, for one, nurse the suspicion 
that the cult of ugliness springs less from aesthetical indifference than from 
aesthetical perversion, and is mysteriously devoted to the service of Satan 
rather than soberly confined to the service of human wants. 

(b) An analogous objection on the ethical side might even more 
plausibly be proffered. According to the Utilitarians moral values are 
instrumental values; moral conduct is ‘nothing but’ useful conduct— 
useful to ‘Society’ and ‘ultimately’ to the agent himself. It cannot be my 
task here to refute the Utilitarian doctrine; suffice it to state that it is 
false, flying as it does in the face of moral experience and consisting in 
the fake-scientific reduction of a thing more subtle and difficult to grasp 
to another thing (to echo Bishop Butler’s words which Moore chose as 
his motto) more crudely and reassuringly tangible. Yet I am ready to 
admit that round the abysmally false core of the Utilitarian doctrine 
there is a peripheral layer which contains an element of essential, not 
purely contingent, truth. Moral appraisal bears the quality of action, 
intention, will, conduct and character; but these things—character as 
the fostering-soil of the others—are goal-directed and necessarily pro- 
ductive of effects, wherefore their quality cannot be simply and com- 
pletely independent of “foreseeable consequences’. And this fact lends , 
colour to the objection: though no more than colour, not real strength. 
Every morally good intention, action, etc., tends, as Findlay justly wrote, 
to benefit people, some people at any rate and somehow the agent himself: 
thus if in a context in which I might pointfully feel tempted to lie or 
deceive or mislead or cheat I in fact speak and proceed with scrupulous 
honesty, my conduct is morally good in itselfand not primarily in virtue 
of its (possible, probable or certain) good consequences; but it is true 
and relevant to its value that the practice of honesty as a rule is conducive 
to social co-operation and its desirable fruits, but also to the building of 
my own ‘character’ (i.e. that which above all else determines my “worth’) 
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and furthermore to the trust people are likely to accord me in future 
(i.e. one of the most precious extrinsic advantages that may fall to my lot). 
From this valid consideration it is only a step to the Utilitarian assump- 
tion that it is these beneficial effects that constitute the moral goodness of 
my honesty. The step is utterly fallacious, for apart from extreme mar- 
ginal cases I ought to be honest even if it doesn’t seem likely to “maxi- 
mize good’ but may well produce more harm than advantage; it is, 
further, partly circular, inasmuch as a great deal of the good effects 
moral conduct tends to bring about presuppose the fact that men on the 
whole approve of, view with satisfaction, and in some cases admire 
moral (honest, temperate, benevolent, just, magnanimous, etc.) conduct. 
Moral goodness is closely similar to beauty of any kind in the highly 
important respect that it is a good thing to contemplate: this considera- 
tion alone has sufficient force to cut the nerve of all ‘consequentialism’. 
It likewise goes to confirm my attribution to the ethical and the aesthetic 
of a prototypal pride of place in our experience of values. 

(ii) I shall say very little about our value-experience of ontological or 
metaphysical—whether ‘natural’ or ‘supernatural’—yperfection. By no 
means do I wish to deny that such concepts may be meaningful or that 
if they are, they must also be of very high importance and most inti- 
mately linked with men’s awareness of value. But in so far as perfection 
means no more than that a thing or entity is a perfect example of its kind, 
or means no more than power, strength, vitality, etc., I can only see very 
vaguely anything valuable about that, unless it be instrumental or techni- 
cal value of some kind. Again in so far as perfection is meant in a sense 
connoting holiness, the value I can see in it is precisely: a superelevated 
form of ethical value. If God exists, which I believe to be the case and 
could perhaps argue but certainly not prove, I see and revere in Him 
mainly the Moral Legislator (or rather the supreme fountain-head of our 
moral orientation) and above all the Supreme Judge (that is to say, the 
Guarantor of the decisive weight of moral values in the order of reality). 
Again, in so far as natural objects of ‘perfect build and stature impress 
` us with a sense of value, the modality of that value is clearly aesthetical. 
Most certainly the aesthetically valuable, the “beautiful’—especially, but 
not exclusively, as regards works of art—may be of a more or less “per- 
fectional’ type (e.g. whatever instantiates the ‘classic’ style in the arts), 
which however is not to be confused with the greater or lesser degree 
of value attributable to it. As regards certain human or personal dimen- 
sions of value like dignity, distinction, stance, bearing, impressiveness, 
etc., they seem to me to be interpretable as blends (in varying propor- 
tions) of the ethical and the aesthetical with each other, and in some 
cases of either or both with the intellectual value modalities. 
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(iii) The reader may most understandably wonder why I should 
assign to beauty and to moral virtue, not indeed a greater or higher 
but so to speak a more typically axiological value than to the world of 
cognitive correctness, wealth and depth: the domain of validities and 
achievements that go by the names of reason, truth, legitimate inference, 
intellect, insight, knowledge, well-grounded belief, intuitive evidence, 
learning, and so forth. (Perhaps he may even suspect me of being an 
irrationalist: a reproach that would afflict me as grievously as that of 
being morally unprincipled, and cause me far greater pain than being 
contemptuously dismissed as an aesthetically insensitive, a banausic— 
in high-flown German amusisch—person.) Indeed Franz Brentano, with 
whom most later anti-idealist and anti-positivist, i.e. neo-objectivist, 
phenomenological and intuitionist thought originates, taught that there 
were only two fundamental and irreducibly evident classes of values: 
(a) pleasure; (b) cognition; or as he—more incisively and more felici- 
tously, I would say—put it, consciousness as such. And according to an 
age-old and ineradicable tradition which on the whole prevails through- 
out the history of philosophy, there can be nothing we should, and on 
the whole ultimately do, value higher or esteem more reverently than 
Truth and Reason. 

My answer to the charge will, I fear, indeed sound meagre and apolo- 
getic; and I do plead guilty of being able to express what exactly I mean 
so imperfectly only as to involve a risk of being misunderstood. But it 
is precisely my respect for truth that compels me to speak my mind, 
however haltingly. 

To repeat: my contention is not that aesthetical and ethical values 
surpass cognitional or intellectual values. (It is well to emphasize at this 
point, incidentally, that what we designate and revere as intellectual 
integrity or probity is only partly an intellectual but pre-eminently a moral 
quality; and that an able, lucid and forceful exposition of scientific, juridi- 
cal or philosophical thought connotes a good deal of aesthetical value: it 
is not for nothing that, although mathematics is the most purely rational 
thing on earth, it is customary to speak admiringly of the ‘elegance’ of a 
mathematical deduction.) My contention, then, is that the aesthetical 
and the ethical have their locus in a more strictly valuational context than 
have the truth of a proposition, the validity of an inference, the treasury 
of knowledge, the precious and basic good of consciousness, or again wis- 
dom, wit and brilliancy of mind. All aesthetic and moral judgements 
are ipso jure evaluative; judgements as such, however true (e.g. “The 
Netherlands are divided into eleven provinces, Belgium into nine’ or 
‘My father and I were dark-haired’), are not. Admittedly judgements 
about judgements (e.g. “The above judgements are true’ or ‘Jones is right 
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in holding that there are four primes between 100 and 110’) are also 
evaluative. But I cannot get away from seeing a difference here. That all 
non-axiological judgements can in the way just indicated (‘this view is 
right, that view is wrong’) be turned into value-judgements is, of course, 
trivial. On the other hand intellectual value-judgements proper (‘Jones 
is bright’, “Brown is shallow-minded’, ‘Robinson is a genius’, “This is a 
deep insight’, “That is a fallacious argument’, ‘Smith is a skilful and effi- 
cient actuary’) are not value-judgements in a merely trivial sense, and 
they are hardly less intrinsic or more instrumental than, say, ethical 
judgements. (Even aesthetical judgements can, fairly trivially, be ‘instru- 
mentalized’: “This landscape is calculated to enchant us and gladden our 
hearts’, “That Surrealist painting with a fish gloating under a chair is 
apt to induce a sick feeling in the pit of my stomach’.) The point, how- 
ever, seems to me to be that the full-blooded value-experience expressed 
in ethical and aesthetical appraisals contrasts with the radically ‘neutral’ or 
‘value-free’ nature of knowledge as such, the knowledge of facts and 
logical relations which somehow reflects also in our appreciative know- 
ledge of knowledge and our depreciatory knowledge of ignorance and, 
particularly, of fake knowledge. Whereas in our intellectual valuations 
we are always ultimately concerned with a dry factual or logical kernel 
of “This is so’ or “That is because . . .’, in our moral and aesthetical valua- 
tions our perspective likewise always includes some similar references: 
‘He kept—or broke—his promise’, “This portrait of X really resembles 
X’, “The statue on the Place Saint-Jean in Brussels is meant to represent 
the heroine Gabrielle Petit’, etc., yet it is in a fashion inseparable from 
our emotive and evaluative attitudes. The keeping of promises is in- 
herently right, their breaking inherently wrong; the artistic rendering 
and, so to say, eternalization of a personality cannot but be admirable, 
and in some way even the fact that a personality can be thus grasped 
and re-created is so; the bronze statue just mentioned appears to me a 
fine work of art and moreover I dearly cherish the memory of the brave 
and ingenious young woman who paid with her life for her active and 
righteous patriotism. As I have already admitted, great art may depict 
ugly or dreary objects even without a balancing background or a con- 
trasting feature of beauty, and may depict moral evil, including evil 
triumphant; and moral awareness is in fact more engrossed in the ex- 
perience of transgression than in that of virtue. But there are certain 
limits set to this. Art is meant to create beauty and thus it must connote 
at least some reference to beauty and make the experience of what is 
contrary to beauty subservient, in a discreet and subtle manner at any 
rate, to its contrast. Again, it is true that Hamlet does not simply kill 
Claudius and then live happily for ever with Ophelia; but if he kills 
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Polonius, more or less drives Ophelia to suicide and is killed himself, he 
does kill Claudius and with the succession of Fortinbras a liberating 
storm cleans the air. And awareness of moral evil is only meaningful 
against the background, less emphatically but more permanently experi- 
enced, of moral principles and rules, and the possibility—the manifold 
occurrence—of living up to moral standards. On the contrary intellec- 
tual quest is directed to the true and the false, to whether p or its contra- 
dictory is the case, indifferently to which, by any standard, would be prefer- 
able. As Frederick Price’s Text-Book of Medicine states drily, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis is (or used to be) more often mistaken for influenza 
than influenza for meningitis. The diagnostician should equally avoid 
both blunders; it is better for the patient to have influenza but not, 
independently thereof, better for the physician to hold that he has in- 
fluenza. If, in fact, it is more dangerous for the therapist to mistake 
meningitis for influenza than the reverse, that of course is contingent 
exclusively on the instrumental aspect of cognition. I conclude, then, that 
while the cognitive or intellectual modality of value is an intrinsic and 
securely established one, the ethical and the aesthetical are more saliently 
paradigmatic types of value. 

(iv) Finally we return to the question of Utilitarianism, but from an- 
other angle: instead of dwelling on instrumental, we raise the problem 
of hedonic values. Is not pleasure, rather than beauty or moral goodness, 
the fittest candidate for the position of the basic and prototypal value? 
One thing is certain: pleasure, as Aristotle saw it clearly, is not an in- 
strumental but a fundamentally and evidently intrinsic ‘good’. On the 
other hand, as Aristotle saw it almost as clearly in spite of the strong 
Utilitarian note of his ethics, it is not a bonum honestum (that adjective, 
in ancient and scholastic language, and still, sometimes, honnéte in literary 
French, meaning not ‘honest’ but honourable, gentlemanly, respectable) 
but merely the bonum delectabile. For Aristotle and the scholastic guar- 
dians of his tradition this means that pleasure as such is not distinctively 
linked to the specific rational nature of man. We prefer to say that the 
differentia of our pleasurable experiences gud such, in contrast with our 
awareness of value, lies in the fact that they do not connote a feeling of 
reverence and that we experience the objects of pleasure, again qud such, 
as ‘instrumental’ (scil. to our pleasure), whereas the object of value- 
experience ‘compels’ esteem rather than subserves it. Thus, in a signifi- 
cant sense, value-experience is object-directed while pleasure is self- 
directed. The distinction stands out in clear outline-and to try to blur it 
would amount to an artificial restriction of our world-knowledge; but 
to very many concrete cases it is but vaguely applicable and for a more 
detailed treatment of the matter it would need some modifications. 
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Every value-experience, every pro attitude, is somehow ‘pleasant’ or 
“pleasing” (cf. phrasings like ‘It is our pleasure to confer...’ or *. . . during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure’) and thus bears some note of pleasure; con- 
versely, every pleasure proper, however sensual, self-regarding and 
perhaps selfish, confers some value on its object (mainly aesthetic value, 
e.g. when on a sultry day we enjoy a ‘pleasant breeze’) and is certainly 
compatible with a most intense emotional penetration of the object. 
Hence it is not surprising that some philosophers should have strayed 
into the blind alley of identifying the valuable with the pleasurable or 
defining value in terms of pleasure and ‘measuring’ it in proportion with 
the intensity of pleasure; and that others should have yielded to the 
opposite temptation of banishing the hedonic from the axiological 
realm and denying all relevance to the ‘merely psychological’ relations 
between value and pleasure or valuation and enjoyment. I would steer 
clear of both these extremes and definitely accept the notion of hedonic 
value but as definitely stick to its distinction from bonum honestum and 
deny it the paramount axiological status of the ethical and the aesthetic. 
The structure of the relations between disvalue and so-called ‘pain’ (or, 
rather, Unlust, displeasure, “unpleasure’ or suffering) presents no com- 
plete symmetry with that of the relations between value and pleasure: 
suffering has a much more obvious claim to the status of a disvalue than 
pleasure has to the status of a value, while yet asceticism may lay claim 
to a high value of its own. 
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METAPHOR AND TRUTH 


Peter Mew 


I IMAGINE that nobody would deny that works of literature sometimes 
contain true statements. However, some philosophers and literary 
theorists deny that the truth of such true statements is of any aesthetic 
value, or even relevance. For those, like myself, who believe that some 
true statements in literature are valuable, at least in part, because they 
are true, good conceptual arguments against the truth-detractors would 
be welcome, though not indispensable. In his stimulating article ‘Poetry 
and Truth’ (Analysis, January 1967), R. K. Elliott has attempted to pro- 
vide such arguments, and I should like to examine one of them. All 
Elliott’s arguments are directed ultimately against the general and ex- 
treme view put forward by Arnold Isenberg in a paper entitled ‘The 
Problem of Belief’) viz. that ‘. . . belief and aesthetic experience are 
mutually irrelevant.’; and the particular argument I want to examine 
confronts that general view via a direct assault on the more specific claim 
that we must always understand a given factual statement before we can 
discover whether it is true or false. 

Elliott argues that ‘in some cases the understanding of meaning is not 
distinct from the process of verification’ (p. 81). He does not classify the 
cases, but he does offer as an example the following couplet by Pope. 


So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 


Of this he says, ‘.. . we admire the poet’s use of the word “civilly” be- 
cause in its context it exactly hits off the quality of the actual ingratiating 
demeanour which spaniels tend to exhibit in situations of the kind 
described by the poet. It might be said, however, and with some justifi- 
cation, that this is a case in which we refer to the environment in order 
to give the exact shade of meaning to a word... . We begin from a 
preliminary or initial grasping of meaning and proceed to establish the 
“full” or “exact”? meaning which is the meaning of the poetic sentence. 
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It is as having this meaning that the poetic sentence is verified, but the 
process of verification is identical with the process by which the meaning 
is established’ (p. 81). 

If Elliott is right in what he says, we have an apparently startling con- 
clusion to swallow, for his remarks would seem to imply that there is a 
class of statements in literature which only have ‘full’ meaning if they ` 
are true. Do his remarks in fact have that implication? If they do, is it 
true? 

The Pope statement is of course a metaphorical statement, and it 
would be natural to begin answers to the two questions just posed by 
inquiring whether or not what Elliott says about the Pope statement 
could reasonably be denied by him to apply to all metaphorical state- 
ments. Given that Elliott is dealing with a member of a class of state- 
ments whose meanings can, according to Elliott, be described as ‘ful? 
or ‘exact’ (though they may not be grasped as such), we might begin 
our inquiry by examining literal statements to see if their meanings 
would also satisfy Elliott’s description. (I don’t want to prejudge the 
issue by assuming that the following example of a literal statement is a 
paradigm of literal statements, but I am assuming without argument 
that it has features or properties typical of a very large class of literal 
statements.) Consider the literal statement: 

(a) Waiters are usually very civil. 

Elliott claims that in order to establish the ‘full’ meaning (‘the meaning’) 
of the Pope statement we must examine the actual behaviour of spaniels, 
and this suggests that whenever a reader confronts a statement which 
has ‘full’ meaning some similar reference to the environment has to be 
made in order to establish it. But whatever initial plausibility that claim 
might seem to have when made of the Pope statement, it would surely 
lose all if made of (a), for it should be clear that in order to establish the 
meaning of (a) we don’t have to examine the actual behaviour of waiters 
(though of course we do if we want to find out whether it is true or. 
false). At first sight it might appear- obvious that the reason we don’t 
have to examine the actual behaviour of waiters in order to establish 
the meaning of (a) is that none of the component words of (a) is being 
pressed into new, metaphorical service; and that would be true of all 
literal statements. Yet, to arrive thus early at such a conclusion is to have 
gone too fast, for it seems likely that Elliott might want to say of certain 
literal similes what he says of the Pope metaphor. Consider, for example, ' 
the following perfectly literal, open simile: 

(b) When spaniels are mumbling game, they’re like civil gentlemen. 
Presumably, Elliott would have to say of (b) essentially the same as he. 
has said of the Pope metaphor, viz. that in order to establish the ‘full’ 
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meaning (‘the meaning’) of (b) we should have to refer to the environ- 
ment; and his reason for saying that would surely be that since the 
simile is open, and the respects in which the spaniels’ behaviour is 
thought to be like civil gentlemen are not specified, one has to refer to 
the environment in order to pick out exactly the relevant respects. This 
brings us closer, I think, to what Elliott has in mind when he talks of 
‘full’ meaning, and if this is what he has in mind, it is beginning to look 
as though he would take his thesis to apply, at least, to all open factual 
metaphorical statements and similes. But it is time to raise objections and 
to examine more closely the notion of ‘full’ meaning. 

- Consider again the Pope metaphor. Suppose a given reader, A, knew 
the literal or standard meanings of its component words, but had never 
seen spaniels at work. A would be just the sort of person of whom 
Elliott would say that he could not understand the ‘full’ meaning (‘the 
meaning’) of the Pope metaphor. Would Elliott be right? Suppose A 
were to say: I know perfectly well what is meant by this metaphor: it 
means that there is something in the spaniels’ behaviour that satisfies the 
same descriptions as those predominant (sometimes, but not necessarily, 
non-defining) characteristics that are commonly associated with civil 
behaviour’, and then go on to list the characteristics. One can imagine 
that Elliott would say of A’s conception of the metaphor that it was 
hopelessly cluttered, since the metaphor doesn’t imply that all the descrip- 
tions that apply to the characteristics most commonly associated with 
civil behaviour also apply to the spaniels’ behaviour, and that in order 
to find out which of them do apply, you have to examine the actual 
behaviour of spaniels. 

How could we begin to judge between A and Elliott? No doubt a 
completely adequate answer to that question could only be provided 
through a comprehensive analysis of metaphor and simile, one that 
didn’t fail to do justice to the many complexities of its notoriously 
* complex subject. However, I should like to suggest an answer by making 
just two general points about metaphor (points at which I have already 
hinted) which, though theory-presupposing, do (or would), I believe, 
find a place in most accounts of metaphor. To simplify matters, I shall 
restrict my remarks to factual metaphorical statements. 

First, I think a distinction should be drawn between open and closed 
metaphorical statements. A similar distinction is sometimes made in the 
case of similes, and I shall illustrate it by examples, trusting that the 
general point can be grasped from a consideration of them alone. The 
Pope metaphor i is an example of an open metaphorical statement in that 
nothing is done explicitly, or implicitly through the context, to specify 
the characteristics of civil behaviour which are thought to satisfy the 
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same descriptions as aspects of the spaniels’ behaviour. An example of a 
closed metaphor would be: 

(c) The heavyweight champion of the world is an elephant—he’s 

massive and trundles along clumsily wherever he goes. 
In this case, specification of elephant-characteristics is made. 

Second, for any metaphorical statement of the form “X is M’, where 
‘X’ is the subject and ‘M’ is the verbal expression which is being used 
metaphorically, there is usually, if not always, a loosely connected set of 
characteristics generally associated with being M by the speech com- 
munity of which the speaker or writer is a member,” and which may be 
ascribed without logical absurdity to the kind of thing X is. Thus, for 
example, if I say “The woman is a mouse’, most people in our speech 
community would think that I was attributing at least timidity and 
smallness to the woman in question, since those two characteristics are 
generally believed to be typical of mice, and are not characteristics 
which it would be logically impossible for a woman to possess—a 
fact which we know if we know what a woman is (the literal meaning 
of ‘woman’). I have suggested that these characteristics are usually, 
though not necessarily, non-defining characteristics of being M, and. 
I shall say more later about that. For the moment, I think the point I 
want to make next can be made without coming to a decision on that 
issue. 

Given these facts, if they are facts, we can, I think, get a clearer picture 
both of Elliott’s view and of an alternative view, one which I have 
already ascribed to A. Suppose I have a neighbour called Mrs. Jones, and, 
in the course of telling a story about her to a friend who knows nothing 
about her, I make the following open metaphorical statement: 

(d) Mrs. Jones is a mouse. 

My friend immediately thinks that she is small and timid, but when he 
later meets Mrs. Jones it turns out that though she is certainly timid she 
is colossal. 

Presumably, Elliott would have to say of this case that although my 
friend had a preliminary or initial grasp of the meaning of (d), he did 
not know its ‘full’ meaning. Further, that my friend could only have 
known the ‘full’ meaning if he had known Mrs. Jones, and that, if he 
had, he would have verified (d) in establishing that ‘full’ meaning. Yet 
we can surely imagine quite a different interpretation of the story. On 
discovering Mrs. Jones to be colossal, my friend might well have re- 
torted: “You said Mrs. Jones was a mouse, but she’s colossal. You have 
misled me: she’s only a mouse in the sense that she’s timid. What you 
said was false, though it has some truth in it—you should have been 
more explicit, or thought of a better image.’ I think that my imaginary 
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friend’s retort would have been completely justified, though showing 
it to be so is not such an easy matter. Perhaps it can best be suggested 
by considering some of the difficulties into which Elliott’s view must 
lead him. 

Let us suppose that (d) were false; that Mrs. Jones was neither timid 
nor small. Elliott, it seems, would have to say that (d) had no ‘full’ mean- 
ing, and that the meaning it did have was vague (rough, imprecise). That 
such a conclusion is unacceptable can be shown in part by tracing one of 
its implications, viz. that the meaning of (d) varies according to its 
truth-value. Nothing in A’s view carries such an unpalatable implication 
and even though we may be more than half convinced by Elliott’s 
analysis, if it leads to a conclusion that we find unacceptable, we should 
look back for a flaw in the analysis. 

One obvious and crucial defect in Elliott’s view is that it can provide 
no explanation of how it is that certain false open metaphorical state- 
ments are not generally regarded as vague (rough, imprecise).? Of the 
world, Hamlet says: 


... tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; (Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 2) 


And of life, Macbeth says: 


... it isa tale 
Told by an idiot, (Macbeth, Act 5, Scene 5) 


Perhaps these statements are true, but I know many people who believe 
them to be false, yet who have never complained of their vagueness, im- 
precision, or obscurity. And why should they? Unweeded gardens that 
grow to seed are gardens chaotically full of unwanted material, and a 
tale told by an idiot is incoherent, meaningless—we don’t have to ex- 
amine the world or life to know that, or rather we don’t have to ex- 
amine the world and life apart from unweeded gardens gone to seed and 
tales told by idiots. 

A connected defect appears if we ask how Elliott would approach an 
analysis of the understanding or interpretation of fictional metaphorical 
statements and similes. As we have seen, Elliott makes no attempt to 
delimit the range of application of his argument, but we may conjecture- 
that, to avoid the obvious problems that would face him if he were to 
try to apply his argument to fictional metaphors and similes, he would 
deny that his argument was intended to apply to them. But is such a 
denial open to him? I don’t think it is, for though it is, as a matter of 
logic, impossible to refer to the environment in order to verify fictional 
statements, so that Elliott’s argument concerning verification could not 
be applied to fictional statements, it does seem that elements in his argu 
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ment would force him to say that the meanings of fictional metaphorical 
statements and similes of the open kind were vague (rough, imprecise), 
and, what is more, for the very reason that no such verifying reference 
to the environment can (logically) be made. An example might help to 
make this point clearer. In Macbeth, Act 2, Scene 3, Lennox describes 
Duncan's grooms thus: 

(e) Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood. 

‘Given that (e) is fictional, there can be no question of verifying it, nor 
can there by any examination of hands and faces in order to ‘give the 
exact shade of meaning’ to the word ‘badg’d’ since there are no hands 
and faces to examine. Yet we can easily imagine a context of utterance 
for (e) which would give it a truth-value (make it a factual statement), 
_ and, if such were the case, it seems that Elliott would have to say that in 
order to establish the ‘full’ meaning (‘the meaning’) of (e)—assuming (e) 
to be true—we should have to examine the hands and faces in question. 
But if Elliott claims that in certain contexts (viz. contexts which make 
(e) a true factual statement) there would be room for a distinction be- 
tween the ‘rough’ meaning and the ‘full’ meaning of (e) in virtue of 
the fact that an appropriate reference to the environment could (though 
it may not) be made, then he must acknowledge that open fictional 
metaphorical statements and similes (of which the fictional utterance of 
(e) is typical) can have only vague (rough, imprecise) meanings. And 
that, as I have tried to show, is unacceptable. 

I conclude, then, that Elliott’s argument against Isenberg’s specific 
claim fails. However, it will be remembered that Isenberg makes his 
claim about verification and understanding in the course of arguing for 
the general view that belief and aesthetic experience are mutually 
irrelevant, and I think that my analysis of Elliott’s argument has fur- 
nished at least one point which does count decisively against that general 
view. I shall now try briefly to sketch the main features of the point I 
have in mind. 

I said above in connection with open metaphorical statements of the 
form “X is M’ that there is usually a loosely connected set of characteris- 
tics generally associated with being M by the speech community of 
which the speaker or writer is a member, and that these characteristics 
are usually, though not necessarily, non-defining characteristics. I 
argued that it is through reference to these characteristics that the mean- 
ings of such metaphors is established. Now clearly, when, in a given 
case, these characteristics are non-defining, as they seem to be in the 
mouse example (d), something more than the literal meanings of the 
component words has to be known before the meaning of the metaphor 
can be grasped. (I may know perfectly well what the literal meaning of 
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‘mouse’ is without knowing that mice are characteristically timid and 
small, or that people generally believe them to be.) In cases of this kind 
a grasp of meaning (which Isenberg regards as essential to the aesthetic 
experience) is dependent upon a knowledge of certain non-semantic 
truths or, to put it a slightly different way, of certain commonly held 
beliefs which are not beliefs about the literal meanings of words. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Creativity. Edited by P. E. VERNON. Penguin 
Modern Psychology Readings. Penguin. 
1970. pp. 400. IOs. 

Tue concert of ‘creativity’ has, more and 
more over the past two decades, come to 
take the place of ‘intelligence’ as a focus of 
interest in the study of individual differen- 
ces. It is, however, even harder to define or 
to measure. Roughly, it comprises two 
more or less distinct notions: the first is that 
of high achievement, the second that of 
originality. Thisnew Penguin volume offers 
a convenient conspectus of what psycholo- 
gists have had to say on this topic. The 
reader must not expect to find here any 
agreed conclusions but, if he ploughs his 
way through the 27 excerpts, he should, by 
the end, have a fair idea of what are the 
main issues in this field and what attempts 
have been made to tackle them along 
empirical lines. 

The problem of achievement can be ap- 
proached from either of two ends. We can 
decide to study individuals whose achieve- 
ments have won recognition or we can 
start by trying to predict future achieve- 
ment on the basis of youthful promise. Both 
approaches are exemplified in this com- 
pendium. In dealing with the eminent one 
may be forced to rely on biographical 
material, as Galton was when he wrote his 
Hereditary Genius (see Reading 1) or as 
Catherine Cox was when she attempted to 
estimate retrospectively the I.Q.s of 300 
eminent men of history on the basis of their 
extant juvenilia (see Reading 2). However, 
when the eminent can becajoled into taking 
time out for the'sake of being investigated, 


then, obviously, a much more powerful 
and systematic attack can be mounted. This 
direct approach is here exemplified by Anne . 
Roe’s study of the personalities and life 
histories of 64 eminent American men of 
science; by D. W. Mackinnon’s ambitious 
investigation of 4o American architects 
carefully selected to represent the most 
‘creative’ members of their profession; by 
Cattell and Butcher’s group personality 
profiles of miscellaneous research scientists, 
using their 16 personality-factor question- 
naire, and by Taylor and Ellison's extensive 
survey of NASA scientists, using their “Bio- 
graphical Inventory’. One gets the impres- 
sion that the creative scientist has been 
much more thoroughily investigated than 
the creative artist, no doubt a reflection of 
the urgency felt by grant-giving bodies in 
the United States about the nation’s scien- 
tific potential. 

The complementary approach which 
starts in the schoolroom is illustrated by a 
number of articles in the present volume. 
So far, however, the only large-scale follow- 
up study to be carried out on a group of 
gifted children remains the deservedly 
famous enterprise of Lewis Terman and 
his associates in California, which began in 
1922 when I.Q. tests, then a novelty, were 
the only available methods of selection and 
ended when the fifth and final volume of 
the follow-up series, The Gifted Group at 
Mid-life, appeared in 1959. Interest in the 
creative as distinct from the high LQ. in- 
dividual began after J. P. Guilford pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘Creativity’ in The 
American Psychologist for 1950, in which he 
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introduced his crucial distinction between 
‘convergent’ and ‘divergent’ thinking. This 


triggered off a spate of research projects 


designed to tap such qualities as ‘diver- 
gence’, ‘originality’ ‘imagination’, etc., 
which, it was thought, had more to do with 
creativity than had the mere power of 
logical reasoning as assessed by the conven- 
tional intelligence test. In Reading 15, 
Guilford reviews some ten years later the 
fruits of this revolution which he had 
started. A more recent review may also be 
found in what is certainly the most witty 
and lively contribution to the volume, 
Reading 18, which is an extract from Liam 
Hudson’s own Penguin of 1967, Contrary 
Imaginations. In Part 6, entitled ‘Stimulating 
Creativity’, the educational implications of 
the creativity studies are discussed. E. P. 
Torrance, an important pioneer in this field, 
stresses the importance of safeguarding the 
gifted child from adverse influences. In this 
connection a sceptic might cite Terman 
(Reading 2) to the effect that a large propor- 
tion of the most eminent figures of history 
achieved their true vocation in the teeth of 
strong parental opposition! However, we 
should be careful not to generalize from 
those cases of irrepressible genius to cases 
where some modest but still worthwhile 
fund of talent is involved which could very 
well be nipped in the bud given the wrong 
kind of environment. 

Are there any broad generalizations 
which one can safely make regarding the 
highly creative person on the basis of the 
material presented here? It would indeed 
be foolish to suppose that any one formula 
could ever fit every great man that one 
might care to mention. Yet certain typical 
features do stand out. First, there must of 
course be a high initial aptitude of some 
sort. This is probably largely innate and 
usually shows itself at an early age. Next, 
the creative person does appear to be more 
open to a range of diverse influences and 
freer from those conventional and set ideas 
that dominate most of us most of the time. 
Thirdly he is apt to display an extraordinary 


dedication, single-mindedness, even ruth- 
lessness in pursuit of his chosen ends. What 
still remains much more problematical is. 
whether the personality traits that we 
observe are a cause or a consequence of the 
creativity. In other words, is great achieve- 
ment a spontaneous outgrowth of a par- 
ticular kind of personality or, on the con- 
trary, is that personality the product of an 
all-consuming absorption in some activity 
which is not only the prime source of satis- 
faction in itself but is also, to quote the 
words of Freud (see p. 136), the source of 
‘honour, power and the love of women’? 
We do not know. Meanwhile, psycholo- 
gists can but try and improve methods of 
detecting and, where possible, nurturing: 
the creative potential in our midst. 
JOHN BELOFE 

University of Edinburgh 


The Possibility of Criticism. By MONROE C. 
BEARDSLEY. Wayne State University 
Press. Detroit. 1970. pp. 123. $5.95. 

THIS EXPENSIVE book consists of four brief 

essays originally given in lecture form.. 

The first chapter contains a weak discus— 

sion of objections to the old article en- 

titled ‘The Intentional Fallacy’, and the 
last chapter is devoted to the notion of 

‘Bad Poetry’. The middle chapters contain. 

a sketch of an account of both literary 

interpretation and poetry as ‘illocutionary- 

acts’. I shall comment briefly on this- 
promising notion, after outlining Beards- 
ley’s main points. It must be said, however,. 
that Beardsley does himself no justice in 
this book; he has no space to develop his 
ideas in an incisive manner, and far too 
much of the argument is lacking in rigour. 

Beardsley asks what kinds of knowledges. 
if any, critics can offer readers. He argue- 
that the primary role of the literary inter, 
preter is to help readers actualize the artis- 
tic goodness of the work being discussed; 
and because this goodness resides in the 
ingredients of the work, a critics first 
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task is to ‘keep our eye on the textual 
meaning’ (34). This textual meaning must 
not be confused or identified with the 
author’s meaning or intention, and al- 
though its boundaries are not sharp, its 
final determinant is the literary text (37). 
All literary interpretations ‘that deserve 
the name’ are in principle true or false, and 
obey the principle of ‘the intolerability of 
incompatibles’. One problem is whether 
suggestions and connotations may be said 
to be meanings of the text. Beardsley 
argues that they may be considered all 
part of the meaning if we apply to litera- 
ture Alston’s notion of the ‘illocutionary- 
act potential’ of a sentence. This notion 
covers what a speaker ‘implicitly repre- 
sents’ to be the case in using the sentences 
he does, and seeks to go further than, 
whilst also embracing, the standard view 
that both context and constituent words 
make their distinctive contribution to the 
meaning of the sentences at issue. Beards- 
ley holds that we may speak of the mean- 
ing of a particular word or phrase as its 
illocutionary-act potential. Interpretations 
of literary works are testable against the 
works themselves only because there are 
features of a poem’s meaning which are 
antecedent to, and independent of, any 
interpretative hypothesis. Here Beardsley 
introduces his definition of a poem as ‘an 
imitation of a compound illocutionary act’ 
(58); this definition applies to all poems, 
and didactic poems, for examiple, are said 
not to be, or to express, arguments but to 
be imitations of arguments. Just as the 
nature of criticism is illuminated by con- 
sidering the object criticized as an illocu- 
tionary act, so it is illuminated by con- 
sidering the act of judging as an illocu- 
tionary act. The critic estimates ‘the 
gteatest amount of artistic goodness that 
the poem allows of actualizing in any one 
encounter with it’ (75); he estimates what 
can be got out of the work. Against 
Scriven, Beardsley argues that the process 
of deciding what is a merit or defect does 
not presuppose knowledge of the poem’s 


final worth; and that since reasons must be 
given in arriving at estimates, there must 
be some basic, and universal, features of 
literary works (82). For example, ‘unity 
and intensity of regional quality’ always 
count in one direction, that is, towards a 
work’s goodness. If goodness is defined in 
terms of complexity, unification of differ- 
ent meanings and contrasting elements, 
and the intensity of its regional qualities, 
we find it ranging over a broad spectrum. 
But there is no ‘minus artistic goodness’, 
no below zero on the scale of goodness. 
‘Bad art is only art that is very poor on 
account of defects due to negative regional 
qualities’ (100), and such negative qualities 
are usually examples of excess in one direc- 
tion or another—for example, privative 
qualities (indicated by the terms ‘faint’, 
‘slack’), qualities disruptive of unity 
(‘laboured’, ‘wild’), qualities reductive of 
the complexity (‘crude’, ‘slick’). Granting. 
that a poem is the imitation of a complex 
illocutionary act, ‘then three fundamental 
and universal things can be said about 
poems: first that every poem has an im- 
plicit dramatic speaker, whose words are 
the words we read or hear; second, that 
every dramatic speaker is confronted with 
some kind of situation, however broadly 
described; and third, that one of the funda- 
mental axes on which the poem turns is 
the speaker’s attitude toward that situation 
—how he purports to feel about it, his 
emotions and reflective thoughts’ (ror). 
Beardsley explains a disproportion of atti- 
tude to situation in terms of what counts 
as the appropriate range of responses to a 
given situation; bad proportion in a poem 
manifests itself, for example, as insensi- 
bility or sentimentality in parts of the 
work itself. The felt ‘fitness’ or satisfactori- 
ness obtains, in a passage quoted from Yvor 
Winters, “between rational statement and 
feeling’, and is the relation ‘of motive to 


emotion’ (106). 


Beardsley explains that a sentence has 
an illocutionary-act potential when ‘its use 
is understood as involving the speaker’s 
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_ representing certain conditions to hold’ 
(51). Behind this notion, as he admits, is 
the view that the meaning of an expression 
is revealed by examining what can be 
done in and by using it. If a poem is an 
imitation of an illocutionary-act, that is, “a 
make-believe use’ of language (59), it is, 
nevertheless a use of language; and nothing 
is gained by claiming that ‘the writing of 
a poem, as such, . . . is the creation of a 
fictional character performing a fictional 
illocutionary-act’ (59). Clearly, on this 
account, a reader has to contemplate what 
conditions are represented as holding, in 
order to understand the sentences used; and 
how can he do this except by means of 
what one might call ‘internalized hypo- 
thetical-conditionals’-—of the form, ‘if I 
were to use these sentences, I would imply 
that such and such conditions obtained’? 
Beardsley wouid perhaps accept this, since 
he refers to ‘today’s textual meaning’ (20). 
Meanings of any sentences, one assumes, 
are settled by inter-subjective agreement 
within a specified group of users; if this is 
so, it cannot be argued, as Beardsley seems 
to argue, that textual meaning is “ante- 
cedent to, and independent of, the enter- 
taining of an interpretive hypothesis’ (58). 
There is a case for arguing that the first 
step towards interpreting a text entails a 
use of the text for the purposes of assigning 
meaning to it. It is true that a reader has to 
consider what conditions are implied to 
obtain for the fictitious utterances to appear 
meaningful, but only if he already assumes 
that the fictional utterances have an inti- 
mate connexion with non-fictional utter- 
ances of the same form. Here, a passing 
remark of Beardsley’s is crucial: if a poet 
‘embodies his doctrines in a discourse that 
flaunts its poetic form (in sound and in 
meaning) and directs attention to itself as 
an object of rewarding scrutiny, then—so 
to speak—the illocutionary fuse is drawn. 
It takes on the character of being an ap- 
pearance or a show of living language use’ 
(60). Although I do not like the formula- 
tion here, I agree that the initial classifica- 


tion of a text as a ‘novel’, say, or ‘paper on 
political theory’ is important for the set of 
attitudes and procedures a reader brings to 
it, but I would urge that this has other 
consequences than those Beardsley wants. 
Significantly, Beardsley only discusses the 
lyric poem as an example of his thesis, 
although he believes the thesis applies to 
all poetry; but it is quite unclear how it 
applies to a novel, or a play—two central 
subjects of literary criticism. In both these 
cases, although with differences between 
them, I would argue that a reader quite 
legitimately takes to himself the right to 
interpret them in ways he finds rewarding; 
and that the ‘rightness’ of his interpreta- 
tions is established in the same way as it is 
established in all other cases, by inter- 
subjective agreement in a given com- 
munity under specified conditions. Beards- 
ley would agree, I think, that my account 
is an account of the uses to which we put 
art; but we disagree over its centrality and 
legitimacy. This is where I see no advan- 
tages for his restrictions on the notion of 
‘literary interpretation’. The ‘illocutionary- 
act potential’ of a sentence, because it is 
intimately bound up with rule-bound 
operations, carries implications about what 
that sentence may be used to do. But 
where literary contexts provide quite new 
uses, albeit connected in various ways with 
old uses, it is not clear how their intelli- 
gibility and legitimacy are assessed. Under- 
standing an expression is not always a pre- 
condition for learning how to use it, but 
may be a result of its use; in these cases it 
seems implausible to argue that under- 
standing the expression consists in grasping 
the fictional conditions it represents as 
obtaining. What seem to be needed are 
consideration of the various modes of 
reference to the world of our experience, 
and further study of intentions and con- 
ventions. 
PETER JONES 

University of Edinburgh 
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Problems of Literary Evaluation. Edited by 
JOSEPH STRELKA. The Pennsylvania State 
University Press. 1969. pp. x1 + 212. 80s. 

A Theory of Communication. By PHILIP 
HOBSBAWM. Macmillan. 1970. pp. xv + 
272. 80s. 

With Respect to Readers: Dimensions of 
Literary Response. By WALTER J. SLATOFF. 
Cornell University Press. pp. viii + 212. 
57s. 

I READ recently in an American work of 

literary criticism a remark to the effect that 

in the United States culture and the uni- 
versity are virtually synonymous, for what 
is not taught in a course at a university is 
either unknown or not worth knowing. 


Exaggeration though this is, it does in a. 


back-handed way pay tribute to the im- 
mense effort which American university 
teachers and publishers put into making 
available to students the wealth of world 
literature—and the ‘criticism’ which assists 
the process whereby it is ‘taught’. In this 
country, which has long enjoyed an excel- 
lent provision of inexpensive literary texts, 
the massive production of critical material 
in the shape of anthologies of essays either 
specially commissioned or collected from 
the many periodicals which deal in almost 
every aspect of literary study is an innova- 
tion clearly connected with the increase in 
the number and type of institutions of 
higher education over the last ten years. As 
4 marketing operation it has the special in- 
terest of illustrating a change-over from 
winning a purchaser to making one. Uni- 
versity teachers serve the publishers twice 
over—they produce the material, and they 
help sell it by recommending it to students 
whom they not merely teach but also 
examine. 

Although there have been one or two 
voices who have urged that it is the proper 
task of the teacher to excite young minds to 
criticism rather than to purvey that of 
themselves and their kind (at least on such 
a scale), the growth of a captive market for 
academic criticism has met with very little 
objection, presumably because it is profit- 


able and prestigious, and in some respects 
obviously useful. A book is assumed to be 
a contribution to knowledge, and a critical 
book is, after all, a book. But literary criti- 
cism is not an activity involving knowledge 
in the sense that physics is. Indeed, the 
multiplication of anthologies and series on 
literary periods, authors and single works, 
so far from turning literary study into a sort 
of science which only the instructed can 
assimilate, has had quite the opposite effect, 
namely to pose with growing insistence the 
question whether, in face of so many 
differences of opinion on what it consists in 
and so many challenges that someone else’s 
practice is certainly not a proper specimen 
of it, it can be said to have any precise object 
any more than has, say, conversation. Criti- 
cism has in fact been comfortably described 
as a species of superior conversation. But 
one does not examine conversation, which 
can only mean that in the university criticism 
is assumed not to be conversation or, if it is, 
that university literary study is not, or 
should not be, criticism. 

This second possibility is an interesting 
one in itself. Assuming that criticism either 
is, or inevitably involves, personal judge- 
ments of value, then those who maintain 
that it is not the function of university 
literary study to concern itself with value 
are saying that it is not criticism. Those who 
maintain this are really only saying that the 
literature they set for study has already been 
accorded value by others than the student, 
not that it has no valueatall. But the student 
could, and increasingly does, ask who it 
was who has done their valuing for them, 
and Hume’s answer, or Schopenhauer’s, 
that it has been done by their betters is not 
too promising just at present. It is safer to 
say simply that because different sorts of 
people thought Bunyan and Addison ad- 
mirable when their works came out, then 
that is sufficient reason for their being 
studied now, even though Hume’s certainty 
about their respective merits is not shared 
by critics today. But this answer, which I 
suppose is the one that is tacitly entertained. 
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in many schools of literature in this country, 
is flatly unacceptable to some people who 
teachin them and to many whoare expected 
to learn in them. 

It is this new situation in the universities 
which makes the ancient question of evalua- 
tion take on a somewhat unexpected im- 
portance. Recently the worries generated 
by the aesthetic extension of the naturalistic 
fallacy in ethics (that value judgements may 
not be derived from statements of fact), ex- 
pressed very clearly in Wayne Shumaker’s 
Elements of Critical Theory (Berkeley, 1952), 
have subsided as men such as Morris Weitz 
and W.K. Wimsatt have been emboldened 
to maintain that criteria can be found by 
which works can be said to be valuable. But 
now the banner of ‘relevance’ has been un- 
furled, and despite the fact that ‘English’ 
cannot, save in respect of the numbers of its 
students, easily figure as central to academic 
preoccupations (and the claim that it should 
sounds unconvincing with so many social 
scientists about), literary study is increas- 
ingly exposed to the demand tojustify itself, 
and enfolds more and more discrete 
material in its anxious embrace. 

One of the interesting things about 
Joseph Strelka’s collection of essays pub- 
lished under the title Problems of Literary 
Evaluation is that the book fully lives up to 
its title, in that the various contributions 
taken together really do leave the reader 
with problems. This is stimulating in one 
way, but I am not sure that there is not 
something to be said for the older habit of 
each writer writing his own book and at- 
tempting to solve the problem that interests 
him while considering the objections to 
earlier solutions. The opening section of 
the book has three essays in it, and although 
they all in one way or another cast doubt 
on the possibility of literary or aesthetic 
evaluation, what they say is quite different 
from one to another. Guy Boas ruefully 
acknowledges that taste changes while in- 
dividual tastes do not, and ends up, incon- 
sequentially, by saying that we must have 
a clear idea of what literature is before we 


embark on criticism. Northrop Frye, as 
might be expected, ignores that view en- 
tirely, and equally characteristically main- 
tains the irrelevance of evaluation to 
academic study. Eric Donald Hirsch Jnr., 
who follows him, has no regard for Frye’s 
dismissal of those who use the classroom to 
talk about the uniqueness of human beings, 
or the fulness of humanity, or the freedom 
to be aware, or life itself, instead of treating 
literature ‘as something to be taught and 
studied like anything else.’ His case is that 
literature must be valued, at any rate, as if 
it were something else, since-there are no 
criteria peculiar to literature—a view which 
replaces Frye’s opinion that everybody 
knows what literature is with its polar 
opposite, that no one knows what literature 
is. But Hirsch, like Boas, is not prepared to 
say that students of literature should not 
waste their time in forming estimates of the 
value of a work by reason of the fact their 
judgement has purely autobiographical 
value (as Frye puts it) and will be super- 
seded by that of the next generation that 
comes along. They should adopt some ex- 
trinsic criterion like maturity, in full aware- 
ness that it is not exclusively literary in 
application, and thereafter rely upon in- 
tuition. Inevitably this view is dismissed as 
entirely unjustified by a later contributor, 
Leonard F. Manheim. 

It is an unfortunate consequence of this 
sort of book that although the contributors 
are assembled together, they can only make 
prepared speeches. In the absence of an 
attempt on the part of the editor to en- 
gineer some sort of artificial dialogue, none 
of the speakers can take the least account of 
the potential objections of the others to 
what heis saying, and relieved of the obliga- 
tion to keep to the points of difference each 
can wander off on pet interests of his own. 
Some of the contributions here are only 
very tenuously related to the question of 
evaluation. Luc Benoist has a rambling 
piece surveying the relation of literature to 
its presumed primitive origins, and con- 
cludes that the present role of literature is 
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to civilize existence; and adds that the poet, 
whose memory is of the collective uncon- 
scious, does well to adopt the spiritual 
exercises of Eastern religions, which facili- 
tate the recollection of former lives. He 
might have had an interesting exchange 
with Mario Jacoby, who writes on Jung’s 
collective unconscious and its relationship 
to literary evaluation with admirable 
clarity and candour, though his conclusions 
do not match with those of the slapdash 
spokesman for psychoanalytic criticism. 
The editor’s inability to bring his con- 
tributors into fruitful conversation results 
in a strong tendency with some to repeat 
what they have said elsewhere in a less 
guarded way, an example which is never- 
theless valuable being Stephen C. Pepper’s 
essay, a conveniently concise exposition of 
a comprehensive argument spread over 
several substantial books. 

Professor Strelka, the editor, was of 
course faced with the difficulty that the 
book is the ideal instrument for having one’s 
say without interruption. It does not serve 
to bring scholars together but reinforces 
their solitude, unless, that is, the editorial 
labour goes far beyond gathering pieces to- 
gether and superimposing upon them the 
time-honoured divisions of introduction, 
main argument and conclusion. (This is the 
objection to many of the critical anthologies 
which fill the bookshops.) Admittedly, the 
conclusion of this book consists of three 
essays in a section justly called Tentative 
Conclusions; but the title still remains a gross 
exaggeration. David Daiches’s long essay, 
for instance, is a pleasant account of the 
difficulties a practising teacher has with the 
problem ofvalue, but hisconsidered opinion 
that on the whole it is best left alone since 
anyone who thinks Dekker superior to 
Shakespeare is just out of the step with the 
majority—though earlier he had dismissed 
counting heads as a criterion—strikes one as 
a little inadequate as a resolution of the 
problems considered by some of the more 
athletic contributors. 

The natural advantage the one-man book 


has over the edited collection of pieces by 
various hands is immediately apparent 
when one turns to Philip Hobsbawm’s A 
Theory of Communication. Each chapter is 
carefully articulated with its successor, so 
that the book conveys a comprehensive 
idea of the problem of value as it strikes a 
critic (and poet) in practice. Chapter 9 even 
offers some edited transcripts of tape- 
recorded conversations held in 1959 he- 
tween various members of the Group, the 
literary circle which Mr. Hobsbawm ran in 
London for a number of years. These show 
what he thinks is the proper form of critical 
activity, and there will be many, including 
those who disapprove of the over-produc- 
tion of literary criticism in print, who will 
heartily agree with him. They also show 
how Mr. Hobsbawm, confronted with 
varying interpretations and estimates of 
poems written by members of the Group, 
was set on the track of his solution to the 
problem presented by disagreements of this 
kind, and thus to the publication of his 
book. 

The chapters leading up to this one are 
each devoted to discussions of one or more 
poems or novels, or rather of the interpreta- 
tions and estimates of their critics. The range 
of literature covered is considerable, and the 
consequent labour of digesting so many 
ctitical judgements must have been great. 
The book is interesting and valuable on this 
account alone, and Mr. Hobsbawm is re- 
assuringly judicious in his comments, not 
hesitating to point out critical lapses in 
those whom he acknowledges were his 
critical masters. The book is lively and en- 
thusiastic, and very much the work of one 
convinced of the value of critical activity, 
especially in education. Chapter 10 suffers 
from an excess of this otherwise pardonable 
excitement, dismissing wholesale the claims 
of philosophers, literary theorists, psycholo- 
gists, linguists and others to have anything 
useful to say about literary evaluation. This 
is altogether too peremptory (though some- 
thing of a tour de force); the rejection of 
Wittgenstein, for example, on the basis of ° 
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only the Tractatus and with no mention at 
all of John Casey’s book The Language of 
Criticism, is really disconcerting. Chapter 
11, alas, the chapter which sums up the 
book, starts up issues dreadfully subversive 
to the claim made in the main body of the 
book. 

This claim amounts to urging as a theory 
the view that works of literature establish 
their objective value by the degree to which 
their critics concur in their interpretations. 
This in effect means that in some sense a 
poem has to be understood, not in the sense 
that some meaning can be found in it, but 
` that a particular meaning is conveyed by it. 
Plenty of works are written which permit 
private fantasies to be projected upon them; 
a superior work controls the meaning found 
there. Because a premium is thus placed 
upon intelligibility, the book’s title specifies 
that the theory the book offers is one of 
communication (and hence the attack upon 
linguistics in chapter 10); but really the 
concern is with value, narrowly confined 
in treatment to a single source, namely in- 
telligibility. 

In illustrating his case, Mr. Hobsbawm 
deals with difficulties as they arise, but I 
suspect that many readers will share my 
doubts about the adequacy of the solutions, 
which I briefly indicate in a summary that 
inevitably points up the inconsistencies. It 
is not the opinion of the best judges, Hobs- 
bawm maintains, that determines value, for 
even they are sometimes mistaken. Rather 
it is a consensus or, rather, a reconciliation 
of interpretations that matters. This is not 
to say that the majority are right, for in- 
adequate readers produce inadequate in- 
terpretations. It is the quality of the in- 
terpretation that matters. (Does this not 
immediately beg the question?) Interpreta- 
tion is closely linked with value. But be- 
cause works like Paradise Lost and The 
Prelude are ‘alive’ only in parts, and criticism 
is unfortunately committed to talking 
about whole works, critics all too often 
produce interpretations which are unrelated 
to the true estimate. Indeed, all criticism is at 


odds with its objects, producing accounts 
which over-conceptualise and simplify. For 
true works of art are not intelligible in the 
way critics all too often assume; they are 
not expressions of meaning but enactments. 
(Does this not transfer the area of concern 
away from intelligibility as commonly 
understood?) Moreover they are often in- 
conclusive and ambiguous. Blake's “Tyger’ 
for instance, has interpretations which flatly 
contradict one another. Yet the poem is 
manifestly not a failure. (Does this not again 
beg the question, and bring intelligibility 
under suspicion as an adequate term?) We 
sometimes think we dislike what in practice 
we have failed to understand. Indeed, 
readers at large often appreciate works 
better than the critics, since intuitive re- 
sponse outruns rationalisation. Yet the 
critic ought to be able to choose which 
approach to take to a work, and it is his 
duty to choose the most relevant. With 
Dickens it is admittedly difficult to know 
which one to select: it takes time, not criti- 
cism, to sort out that problem. Literature 
after all appears to deal in human feeling, 
and works from the past must survive be- 
cause the power of feeling is at one with the 
power of language. (Where is intelligibility 
now?) 

In the end Mr. Hobsbawm’s argument 
amounts to this, that the value put on a 
work of literature is reflected in the degree to 
which apparently various interpretations 
(but not all) can be reconciled. In his last 
chapter he himself sees the limited useful- 
ness of this conclusion. He would like to 
follow Hume and Burke in their hopeful 
premiss that all readers ought to be affected 
in the same way (because of their common 
humanity); but he is obliged, as a critic, to 
assert that ‘it is possible to define a point 
below which one starts to lose respect for 
the opinion of one’s fellows.’ Obviously he 
needs to be able to explain how he can 
justify his own judgement, and this his 
theory cannot do—hardly surprisingly, 
since it rests upon a concept of intelligibility 
(or communication) which itself needs de- 
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veloping to fit the material to which it is 
related. 


To read Walter J. Slatoff’s book, With ` 


Respect to Readers, after the self-contradic- 
tory reflections of the two academic studies 
already discussed, is to enjoy meeting a man 
whose persistent worrying over what we 
have turned academic study of literature 
into has enabled him to commune with his 
reader not at the level of determined in- 
_ tellectual argument but at that of quiet yet 
warm appeal to our experience. His charm 
as a writer is very appropriate, for his book 
aims to make us realize that literature itself 
is a mode of communing between author 
and reader, but at a higher level still, a level 
of feelings and personal experience. Once 
we accept this we must see that each reader 
will be affected differently, and that per- 
sonal preferences can neither be gainsaid 
nor refuted. Mr. Slatoff thus frankly ack- 
nowledges what most academic critics are 
at pains to deny or to conceal, and goes on 
to discuss, sanely and considerately (he will 
not bore his reader), some very difficult 
questions relating to the complexities of a 
reader’s response to literature, usually fic- 
tion. His conclusion is simple, and is im- 
plicit in his discussion of these complexities. 
It is that (pace Northrop Frye) although 
there is still an honourable place for scholar- 
ship, and for published criticism, there is a 
paramount need to acknowledge that 
literature, given a chance, can be trusted to 
work wholly effectively upon its readers 
without help of intermediaries, and that the 
university is a proper place for the in- 
dividual response to be nourished, even 
cherished. Somehow Mr. Slatoff succeeds 
in saying a great deal on the matter of 
literary value even when quietly question- 
ing received opinions upon detachment, 
distance and order, or when suggesting that 
literature demands passion, commitment 
and the confrontation of disorder and pain. 
JOHN KILLHAM 
University of Keele 


Discriminations: Further Concepts of Criti- 
cism. By RENE WELLEK. Yale University 
Press. 1970. pp. x + 387. $10.00. 

Tuns Is a collection of critical essays by Mr. 
Wellek, written since his 1963 volume, 
Concepts of Criticism. Their subjects, as 
anyone familiar with the author’s work 
would expect, lie in the field of the history 
and theory of criticism and aesthetics and 
show a vast range of reference in several 
Janguages. Indeed in many ‘of them the 
comprehensively international muster- 
roll of names, and the attendant footnotes, 
lend a forbidding air to the page. Mr. 
Wellek is nothing if not professional and 
thorough, and he makes no concessions to 
dilettantism or any other weakness on the 
reader’s part. Perhaps the reader will be 
better prepared to accept what the author 
has to offer if he thinks of this book in the 
first place as a work of reference. 

One of Mr. Wellek’s particular con- 
cerns is to clarify and define critical terms, 
and he often makes a historical approach, - 
chronicling the different ways in which a 
term has been used since its introduction. 
Two essays early in the volume deal in this 
way with ‘classicism’ and ‘symbolism’. 
Either term might well be the subject of a 
whole book, and an essay-length account 
must necessarily contain much summariz- 
ing, in very general terms, of the critical 
writings referred to; but each of these 
accounts presents in a handy way material 
not readily available elsewhere and will 
form an invaluable start for anyone setting 
out to explore the subject in depth. The 
first essay in the book makes a somewhat 
similar investigation of “The Name and 
Nature of Comparative Literature’, and 
the second surveys the state of the subject 
today (this was originally a presidential 
address at the 1965 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Comparative Literature Association). 
There are two general surveys, one dealing 
with English literary historiography during 
the nineteenth century, and the other with 
the evolution of Dostoevsky criticism. 
More particular studies appear in the 
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essays on Kant’s aesthetics and criticism, on 
Vernon Lee and Bernard Berenson, and on 
the work of Leo Spitzer. Three essays dis- 
cuss specific topics in literary theory; there 
is an account of the doctrines of the 
Prague School; and finally we are given 
“A Map of Contemporary Criticism in 
Europe’ outlining the situation as Mr. 
Wellek saw it in 1968. Here each indivi- 
dual critic can only receive a sentence or 
two and Mr. Wellek himself uses the ana- 
logy of the flattened landscape seen from 
an aeroplane, but claims that for some 
purposes this kind of bird’s-eye view has 
ats uses. 

As a reference book, then, this volume 
brings together a great deal of useful in- 
formation. Mr. Wellek has an encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of critical writing not 
only throughout America and Western 
Europe, but also in Russia and the Iron 
Curtain countries. He has at the same time 
an appetite for abstract critical theory that 
few of his readers will be able to emulate. 
Those, however, who stay the course (to 
change the metaphor) through all Mr. 
Wellek’s scrupulous reporting and sum- 
marizing, to the point where his own 
views emerge, will find them generally 
clear, consistent and sharply defined. Art, 
he insists, must be distinguished from life, 
without our falling into any kind of art- 
for-art’s-sake fallacy: ‘It seems to me time 
that literary study again recognize the 
realm of art and stop being all things to all 
men, that it return to its old task of under- 
standing, explaining and transmitting 
literature. Otherwise it will dissolve into 
the study of all history and all life.’ Vic- 
torian histories of English literature do not 
satisfy the ideal of purely literary history: 
‘They are either histories of civilization as 
mirrored in literature, or collections of 
critical essays in chronological order. The 
first type is not a history of art, the other is 
not a history of art.’ The cause of criticism 
is not furthered by ‘creative’ and ‘poetic’ 
methods, whether those of Pater and 
Wilde or of Northrop Frye: ‘Frye wants 


his system “to reforge the broken links 
between creation and knowledge, art and 
science, myth and concept”; but actually 
his criticism is an elaborate fiction which 
loses all relation to knowledge, science and 
concept.... A fanciful structure is erected 
which has as much contact with actual 
literary history as Blake's Jerusalem or 
Yeats’s A Vision has with recorded history.’ 

On the other hand he upholds the claims 
of criticism and literary theory against 
mere empiricism. He does not find the 
modern examples of the union of poetry 
and criticism very impressive. (Eliot's 
criticism, he thinks, suffers from ‘the con- 
flict between his emotionalist concept of 
poetry, his denial that poetry is knowledge 
or even any kind of knowledge, and the 
dogmatic ideological superstructure of 
classicism and later of orthodoxy’.) He has 
no time for critical relativism, or for any 
easy recourse to extra-literary criteria. Any 
attempt to pursue the study of literature 
without criticism in the sense of evaluation 
and judgement is “doomed to failure’: “We 
have to face the problem of criticism as 
evaluation since we should recognize that 
a work of art is not an assemblage of neu- 
tral facts or traits but is, by its very nature, 
an object charged with values. . . . The 
very fact that I recognize a certain struc- 
ture as a work of art already implies a 
judgement of value. Literary description 
and evaluation are inseparable: evaluation 
not only grows out of description but is 
presupposed and implied in the very act of 
cognition itself.’ 

Mr. Wellek’s general position seems not 
to have changed fundamentally since his 
collaboration with Austin Warren twenty 
years ago in Theory of Literature. He retains 
a firm belief in the importance of criticism 
but his attitude tends to be eclectic and 
pluralist, avoiding the doctrinaire forms of 
the systems and schools he expounds— 
structuralism, formalism, genre theory, 
New Criticism, neo-Aristotelianism, myth 
criticism and the rest. His ideal, one 
gathers, is a ‘humane and humanistic’ con- 
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ception of literary study. The trouble is 
that these matters are almost always dis- 
cussed at such a high level of generality and 
abstraction. Without denying that this 
may be sometimes proper and indeed 
necessary, one may sometimes long for a 
little practical testing of the principles and 
their working-out in particular applica- 
tions. 
R. GORDON COX 

Manchester University 


Reflections on the Word ‘Image’. By ?. N. 
FURBANK. Secker and Warburg. 1970. 
pp. 160. 63s. 

In THIS short book the author finds that 

certain critical terms are commonly used in 

different, irreconcilable senses—‘concrete- 
ness’, ‘world’ and ‘image’ and ‘imagery’. 

To these last he gives most attention. 

He considers that the pre-Romantic use 
of ‘image’ or ‘imagery’ for ‘mental pictures’ 
is still useful for describing features of 
eighteenth-century poetry and the in- 
stantaneous effect of paintings sought by 
Imagists, but that this use has unfortunately 
been obscured by the Coleridgean equation 
of the terms with ‘metaphor’—with which, 
since metaphor implies comparison, it isnot 
compatible; and though ‘metaphor’ itself 
tends to keep its traditional ‘figure of 
speech’ meaning, in the guise of ‘imagery’ it 
has taken on new power and come to seem 


the raison d étre of poetry. Thence the error, . 


he claims, that an entity—the pure imagina- 
tion—being manifested through a poem’s 
‘images’, the rest of the poem is so much 
dross and the working of the imagination 
through imagery quite beyond the poet’s 
conscious control. This impoverished 
notion of poetry has blinded critics (Leavis 
being a notable exception) to some of 
poetry’s essential features and is largely the 
result of this use of the ‘greedy and confus- 
ing words “image” and “imagery”. 
Though, of course, our semantic fields 
cannot be measured out and firmly en- 
closed, Mr. Furbank’s warning should be 


heeded. However, his concluding observa- 
tions on the ‘ideal’ and “public image’ have 
a McLuhanesque randomness and his ob- 
servations on ‘mental imagery’ reveal a 
visual imagination too strong for them to 
be generally applicable—he rejects as 
‘Augustan weakness’ Burke’s reasonable 
assertion that the less poetry tends to raise 
mental pictures the better. Nevertheless his 
discussion should provoke useful thought. 
JOAN LEES 
Didsbury College of Education 


Littérature et Spectacle dans leurs rapports 
esthétiques thématiques et semiologiques. By 
TADEUSZ KOWZAN. Editions Scientifiques 
de Pologne. 1970. pp. 196. 

THIS BOOK, by the research director of the 

Warsaw Art Institute, is very odd in its 

construction: in fact it falls into three parts 

which are only to a small extent connected 
with each other, and are of very unequal 
value. 

Part 1, “Within a general system of the 
arts’, is concerned to outline many different 
attempts by philosophers to classify the 
arts, ending with the author’s eight-fold 
classification of the different types of 
spectacle according to the place within 
them of affabulation (plot or story), of man 
and of speech. 

Part I, “Within the orbit of themes’, 
deals in a very general way with the themes 
of plays through the ages, giving a special 
stress to the French drama; here the author 
is concerned above all to make rough esti- 
mates of the extent to which the plays of 
each country at each period were derived 
from other literary works. This occupies 
nearly half the book, and is so scrappy and 
generalized as to be of relatively little in- 
terest. 

It is in Part IMI, “Within the universe of 
signs’, that this book has something im- 
portant to say. Here Dr. Kowzan takes the 
ideas on semiology of Ferdinand de Saus- 
sure, Jan Mukarovsky, Eric Buyssens, 
Roman Jakobson and above all Roland 
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Barthes, and applies them with insight and 
intelligence to the field of the theatre, a field 
largely ignored by other semiologists. As 
he points out, Roland Barthes asked a 
number of searching questions about the 
semiology of the theatre in an interview 
published in the review Tel Quel, but made 
no attempt to answer them; Dr. Kowzan, 
in contrast, develops his semiological ideas 
about the theatre in a detailed and struc- 
tured manner. 

He begins Part III with a semiological 
analysis of the classical Indian dance-drama, 
Kathakali, being concerned with what he 
calls ‘the system of specific correlations 
between the significant values forming the 
affabulation and the means by which these 

"are communicated to the spectators’. Here 
Dr. Kowzan makes the important point 
that the information transmitted by the 
words sung by the singers is not the same 
as that transmitted by the gestures and facial 
expressions of the dancers: there is con- 
siderable scope for improvization by the 
dancers, who break away from the sung 
words from time to time. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Kowzan, while making a valid semi- 
ological point, does not show Kathakali in 
perspective against all the eight styles of 
Indian classical dance. He is struck by the 
fact that at times Kathakali dancers break 
loose from. words, whereas the most strik- 
ing thing about Kathakali, in an Indian 
context, is that if the dancers are performing 
to sung words (rather than just to drum- 
ming), they keep to the words more closely 
than in any other Indian style; in fact they 
reproduce grammatical nuances such as 
tenses of verbs, and at times even punctua- 
tion marks, Other styles translate only the 
main words or phrases into gestures (mud- 
ras), and most of them have forms of 
sanchari bhava in which phrases are trans- 
lated very freely, bringing out their deeper 
meaning, in a way which is of the greatest 
semiological interest. 

Later Dr. Kowzan states that “theatrical 
art is, among the arts, the one in which the 

sign manifests itself with the most richness, 


variety and density.’ The pointis well taken, 
though the theatre hardly exceeds film and 
television in the richness of its signs. Dis- 
cussing theatrical signs, Dr. Kowzan adopts 
the classification proposed by André 
Lalande of natural and artificial signs— 
natural signs being those resulting from a 
law of nature (e.g. smoke from a fire), and 
artificial ones being created for purposes of 
communication. In the theatre, according 
to Dr. Kowzan, all signs are artificial: even 
natural signs are ‘artificialized’ in the theatre, 
communicating far more forcibly than they 
would in their natural state. On the other 
hand it does happen in the theatre that 
natural signs get mixed together with 
artificial ones: “In speech and mimicry the 
strictly personal habits of the actor lie 
alongside deliberately created nuances, con- 
scious gestures are mixed with reflex move- 
ments.’ According to Dr. Kowzan, the very 
choice of an actor for a role, or the choice 
of a play for an actor, is a semantic act in- 
tended to achieve the best realization of the 
intentions of the author or director. 

For Dr. Kowzan there are 13 different 
types of sign used in spectacle (a term he uses 
to cover a somewhat wider field than 
theatre, including for example gymnastics 
and fireworks, though in practice he is 
almost entirely concerned with the theatre 
in its various forms). These 13 types of 
sign are speech, tone of voice, facial expres- 
sion, gesture, movement across the stage, 
make-up, hair-dressing (including wigs, 
beards, moustaches, etc.), costume, proper- 
ties, decor, stage lighting, music, and sound 
effects. Each one of these is discussed in 
semiological terms, and Dr. Kowzan makes 
a valuable distinction between signs of the 
first, second and third degrees. As he points 
out, a simple property, passing through 
various degrees, can become the sign of the 
dominating idea of the play. This is true, for 
example, of the seagull in Chekhov’s play 
The Seagull. In the first degree the object on 
stage is the sign of a seagull recently killed. 
In the second degree it is the sign (or sym- 
bol) ofan abstract idea (frustrated aspiration 
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for freedom) and this abstract idea is in turn 
_ the sign of the state of mind of the hero. 

The same degrees may be seen in decor: 
“Where decor is limited to a single sign, 
this becomes automatically a sign in the 
second degree (or even the third): the pole 
with wires fixed to it, planted on the stage, 
is the sign of a telegraph pole, the telegraph 
pole is the sign of a road, and this presumed 
road signifies in its turn that the person 
beside it has left the town or his home. In 
the last case, the pole becomes the sign in 
the third degree of the decision taken by the 
hero. These examples prove that the 
semiological value of a setting does not 
depend directly on the quantity of first- 
degree signs, An isolated sign can have a 
semiological content richer and denser than 
a whole mass of signs.’ 

No man of the theatre needs to study Dr. 
Kowzan’s book to become aware of this 
elementary fact of the theatre: such an 
artist uses his knowledge of this fact con- 
stantly. But Dr. Kowzan does well to 
interpret the normal practice of the theatre 
in this way: he is in fact sketching out the 
broad lines of a semiology of the theatre, 
and others may take this much further. 
Eventually it is possible that creative men 
of the theatre may profit from thinking in 
a semiological way, as Pasolini does in mak- 
ing films. 


FERNAU HALL 


The Dream of Icarus. By KENNETH COUTTS- 

SMITH. Hutchinson. 1970. 
Mr. Courts-SmitH has written a treatise 
in the form of a manifesto: it makes for an 
infuriating book, and a second reading 
through its labirinthine complexities only 
intensifies my irritation at its failure to live 
up to its promise. IfI understand the author, 
and the opacity of his prose does not help, 
his main contention is that art in the twen- 
tieth century has polarized around two 
tendencies: - 

‘Both of them are fundamentally and 

intimately concerned with the immedi- 


ate environment. Both of them ‘are: 
attempting in one way or another to- 
manipulate the environment. One 
method is ‘magical’ the other prag-- 
matic. Happenings and Minimal. Dada 
and the Bauhaus.’ 
The one which he identifies with the objec-- 
tive, the material and the idealist, although 
originally impelled by progressive and 
optimistic motives, has become the pro-- 
gramme of academic ‘formal’ art history 
and the ‘advanced’ art advocated by the 
establishment. The other, the ‘Other 
Tradition’, irrational and subjective, he: 
identifies with an existentialist viewpoint, 
and existentialism with the basic philo- 
sophical premises of advanced social and 
political thought. The existential he sees 
as the ‘real’ and this, and its concern with 
phenomenology, will render art capable of 
mecting the challenge of the technological 
corporate state and of restoring to art the 
spiritual and mythical quality which men 
need, ` 
In the course of this argument the author 
draws, I think, a false and outmoded dis- 
tinction between the real and the ideal; one 
might object that the concept of an existen— 
tialist corpus in contemporary art, for in- 
stance in Rauschenberg, is no more than 
an idealization of the real, but this dualistic 
argument becomes of greater relevance: 
when he distinguishes two tendencies with. 
different puposes in art: to play either an 
‘aesthetic’ or a ‘magical’ role. A partiality 
for detecting antithetic distinctions within 
artistic movements is a feature of Mr. 
Coutts-Smith’s method, but he does con- 
cede that his dualistic theory of essentialist 
art and the existential ‘other tradition’ 
breaks down when a third tradition, Ex- 
pressionism, is examined. Yet despite a 
useful and well argued discussion eluci- 
dating the differences between Abstract 
Expressionism and Tachism (the one ego~ 
centric and subjectively perceived, the 
other sociocentric and conceptually in- 
tuited) the Expressionist tradition is no- 
where properly explored; and this is to be 
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regretted in a work concerned with Art 
and Society, not only for its importance in 
the development of modern art but for its 
obvious appeal to the public. Mr. Coutts- 
Smith tells us that ‘vast crowds turn out 
to see exhibitions by Van Gogh’, but in- 
stead of asking why, merely says: “That 
is to be expected.’ 

‘The Dream of Icarus’, having such a 
broad frame of reference, throws light on 
many intriguing issues, such as the chilias- 
tic element in the contemporary scene 
which leads Mr. Coutts-Smith to envisage 
a superhuman role for art in the emergence 
of a future ideal society. Yet one wonders if 
the author's emphasis on this factor in 
modern art has not largely been read into 
it under the pressure of hippy socio- 
cultural doctrine of the late sixties. On 
entering the nineteen-seventies the shibbo- 
leths of the Underground, which Mr. 
Coutts-Smith seems to accept, no longer 
seem self-evident, cogently though he dis- 
cusses them and their motivation. One 
cannot help wondering to what extent 
such concerns as space travel, sexuality or 
the ‘permanent revolution’, which the 
author finds so portentous in the ‘other 
tradition’, and the work of younger artists 
such as the Funk group, are no more than 
adolescent preoccupations and obsessions 
magnifying and distorting the crisis, which 
he implies is at the root of all contemporary 
artistic and social phenomena. The idea of 
the Permanent Revolution (if it is more 
than a cliché in this context) is dogmati- 
cally applied to situations where it seems 
likely to yield value assessments by its 
uncritical application; similarly the con- 
trasting roles of violence in art and society 
are mentioned, but the discussion advances 
little beyond a quotation from Roland 
Penrose on its catalytic and therapeutic 
value in art, and an unsatisfactory attempt 
to view it in an historical perspective 
hardly does more than mention the ex- 
ample of Daumier, Millet and Goya to 
prove the uniqueness of the present. 

Perhaps in a work of such breadth one 


should not expect detailed argument, and 
on another level one must acknowledge 
the valuable treatment extending over 
several chapters accorded to problems of 
perception, communication and concep- 
tual thinking: it summarizes the effect of 
present-day theories on critical thought and 
relates them meaningfully to the author’s 
dualistic views, as does a further lengthy 
account of the effect of our conception of 
twentieth-century science on the imagina- 
tion, our sensibilities and cognitive life. 

One final and necessary question The 
Dream of Icarus imposes: Should a work 
devoted to the problems of Art and Society 
in the twentieth century be concerned 
largely with “Gallery Art’ in Europe and 
the U.S.A.? Despite its references to the 
Third World, the ‘Other Tradition’ and an 
International Youth Culture, the view- 
point of the book is highly selective. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Coutts-Smith posits well the 
relationship of “Gallery art’ to the Capi- 
talist society in which it is a commodity 
(and which required the invention of 
aesthetics) but he deals only briefly with the 
problems of public patronage and the ‘new 
superficial visual literacy . . . resulting from 
the mass media which seems to result in 
the visual arts being assimilated; assimi- 
lated, that is, in the sense of being digested, 
and thereby defused’. 

Surely in a work on contemporary art 
and society these issues are crucial and per- 
haps would merit an extended discussion 
in depth rather than the stimulating and 
all-embracing raisonné of current art move- 
ments Mr. Coutts-Smith has given us. 

LIONEL A, BURMAN 
Sale, Cheshire 


Studies in Landscape Design, Vol. III. By 
G. A. JELLICOE. Oxford University Press. 
1970. pp. I21. Pl. 84. 6ss. 

Ir 1s a difficult task to review this series 

of loosely assembled Studies, which cover 

a great variety of subjects, from a Jungian 

interpretation of landscape to the layout of 
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Hyde Park and Kashmir. The author is a 
well-known practitioner in landscape de- 
sign, and his experience in this field gives a 
special and personal value to his more 
theoretical ideas. 

In the two previous volumes of the 
series, ranging from Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance to such topical problems as 
Scale, Diversity and Space, Mr. Jellicoe 
has matched visual concern with a quest 
for historical awareness. This double 
approach also gives the book under review 
its particular distinction. It is more difficult 
to follow the author when he ventures 
into the theoretical field, contrasting for 
example the landscape of symbols with 
the landscape of allegories. Here the terms 
are so loosely applied that they are almost 
interchangeable. 

It is perhaps when he addresses himself 
to contemporary art and present-day plan- 
ning problems that his conclusions are 
most stimulating. He thus points out the 
prophetic features in artists like Hans Arp 
and deplores the vandalism perpetrated. in 
the Park Lane development. His solution— 
treating the two parks, Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, as a topographical 
and visual unity—has much to be com- 
mended. 

Whether Jellicoe visits Armagh, Stour- 
head or Pakistan, his sensibility is deeply 
engaged. The unifying theme, connecting 
the diverse strands assembled in this book, 
is his appreciation of movement whether 
as a feature of the Baroque or in a design 
by Naum Gabo for a Kinetic Construction. 

In a way Jellicoe’s concept of ‘imaginary 
movement’ is the starting point as well as 
the goal of his study. Rhythm and flow, 
the two constituents and contrasts of artis- 
tic creation are hinted at, rather than fully 
discussed. Studies in Landscape Design is 


not so much a treatise on planning and 
architecture as a sensitive appraisal full of 
suggestions and rewards. 

HELEN ROSEMAN 


Monastic Iconography in France from the 
Renaissance to the Revolution. By Joan 
EVANS. Cambridge University Press. 
1970. pp. 77. Plates 117. £7. 

THe TASK of collecting and arranging 
large quantities of often rather inaccessible 
material of varying quality and historical 
importance is not one which gladdens the 
hearts of many scholars. From this point of 
view Joan Evans’s Monastic Iconography in 
France must be warmly welcomed. As in 
the earlier companion volume, Monastic 
Architecture in France (1964), the material is 
arranged by groups of works produced for 
each Order, with ample illustrations to 
each chapter. Indeed had the quality of 
reproduction been generally higher, the 
plates of many paintings and sculptures 
that one seldom if ever expects to see 
illustrated again might have been one of 
the most valuable contributions made by 
this volume. 

Unusual enough is a research catalogue 
of material covering such a wide field; 
more unusual, however, is so strong a de- 
sire in a scholar not to attempt to impose 
on such material some sort of argued inter- 
pretation. The author’s brief introduction 
is principally historical, and no conclusions 
are added to her lists of monastic commis- 
sions. Scholarly objectivity is taken to such 
lengths, apparently, that Dr. Evans has 
written not a book but an illustrated 
catalogue, albeit a useful one—but perhaps 
this was always her intention. 

FRANCIS AMES-LEWIS 

Birkbeck College 
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FORM IN THE VISUAL ARTS* 


Virgil C. Aldrich 


ORDINARILY, IF one were to ask out of the blue for a description of the 
‘form’ of air, earth, fire or water, one would not be understood. The 
words for these things are called ‘stuff’ words. In this regard, the early 
Greek cosmologists were “materialists’, concerned with the nature of 
things as unformed, i.e. with their matter not with any thing in particular, 
since to be a particular thing is to be formed or to have a form in some 
way or other. Form here is the principle of individuation, playing upon 
matter and thus eliciting determinate particulars into being. To be, in 
this sense, is to be formed. All this is pictured in the story of creation. In 
the beginning the earth was without form, and void. It is natural to 
picture this void, which suggests emptiness or non-being, as darkness. 
Darkness was upon the face of the deep. First was only a formless watery 
stuff in the dark. But Spirit moved upon the face of the waters, and there 
was Light, this Light being a formative principle that induced order in 
what Milton called Chaos and Old Night. The light of creative intelli- 
gence formed the primeval, nondescript stuff into earth and oceans be- 
neath, and the vault of the heavens above. Thus in and thanks to this 
Light intelligible parts of a whole emerged, making vision and knowledge 
possible, whose cosmic object was this first work .of visual art. The 
Prime Artist looked, and saw, and knew that His work was good, be- 
cause it had been well formed in, and by, the light of intelligence. 

I have given you here, in the language of myth, a big picture blurred 
with large concepts that fuse with one another, partly because the ori- 
ginal or Ur-situation was a confusion but mostly because the concept of 
form in the visual arts is indeed a big one. This concept, and those of 
vision and light, interanimate one another in such a way that you do not 
get the full force of any one of them if you treat it as logically independent 
of the others. So we must examine them not too separately. 

* Read at the Art Symposium at the University of Delaware, May 13th—14th 1970. 
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Let us now turn to that delicate task, limbering up our faculty of ` 


of understanding as we proceed, so as to accommodate impressions as 
well as ideas of form in the visual arts. That is, let us try also to see what 
we are talking about, not just sharpen concepts of it. 

That adjective ‘visual’ already places some restriction on our concept 
of form. We do, after all, not only see the forms of things. They are 
objects also of tactual experience. The blind man, in the Molyneux case 
made so famous by the notice that John Locke gave it, makes it appear 
that the form we become cognizant of through handling is not at all the 
form we see. After the successful operation on his eyes, the once blind 
man could—in a thin sense of ‘see’—see the thing, but could not at first 
identify either it or the shape he knew so well through tactual experience. 
But one can overplay this fact of initial disparity between tactual and 
visual form. After one’s eyes are opened and practised, when they guide 
the once groping hand to the grasp of the thing, to be ‘in touch’ (make 
contact) with it may literally and equitably mean either to see it or to 
handle it or both. Thus visual form and tactual form turn out not to be 
two kinds of form. Rather, the locutions are used to signify two modes 
of perception of the form of the thing. This is a part of the explanation of 
the sense we have of our visual grasp embracing the whole thing, in- 
cluding the far side, as our hand may wholly enclose the thing whose 
three-dimensional shape it thus reveals. It also explains why we some- 
times want a visual check on our tactual findings. (Looking at a stick 
endwise to see if it is straight; tactual check not reliable.) The traditional 
notion that sight is subject to correction by touch but not the other way 
round is mistaken. On the count of corrigibility the relation between 
them is symmetrical. 

But we also hear things. What of auditory form? Do we hear the 
form that we touch and see? In one sense clearly not. ‘I see its shape’ and 
‘I feel (handle) its shape’ are in order, whereas ‘I hear its shape’ is deviant. 
The ‘form’ that one gets just by listening is divorced from shape, so it is 
not strictly of what is seen or touched. If Plato is right, a single, pure 
sound has a form relevant to its excellence, and this is the form of unity. 
We don’t now use ‘form’ this way. The notion has an application to 
sounds only in certain combinations, whether simultaneous as in a chord 


Ga 


t 


or in temporal sequence. Such combinations are ‘formed’, one way or | 


another. Thus the notion of form in the visual arts is to be distinguished 
from that of the form one grasps in auditions. But again caution is in 
order here. Some connoisseurs say they hear more in, say, a symphony 
—or hear it more adequately—if the audition includes seeing the 
orchestra perform, not just listening to it. And Mozart said even of a 


long composition of his that, upon completion, he could ‘survey it, like . 
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a fine picture or beautiful statue, at a glance’. This embarrasses the 
notion of auditory form as the form only of a temporal sequence—unless 
this form is abstracted from the sequence and conceived, as it sometimes 
is, on the analogy of mathematical form as a ‘timeless somewhat’. But 
on with our business. 

I have indicated some of the differences between ‘form’ as applied in 
visual and non-visual cases. In so doing I spoke now of ‘form’, now of 
‘shape’, as if these concepts were interchangeable. This is because they 
do have uses in which they overlap, 4s may become clearer later. But in 
other uses they are distinct concepts, and this is best brought out by 
dwelling more pointedly not just on “form’—which per se is as broad a 
concept as that of order—but more exclusively on form in the visual arts. 
There the concept—though still an inclusive one—has greater complexity 
than range, and it is this that distinguishes it from shape. The job of 
showing this is a delicate one, but it is now time to undertake it. 

The main point of this essay—which I hope to make “burn with a 
gem-like flame’ a little later—is one that does not bear without qualifica- 
tion on architecture, so permit me here at the beginning to exclude that 
from my treatment of form in the visual arts. I do this without severe 
pangs of conscience, since I have long held that architecture, in its funda- 
mental intention, is not an art at all in the sense in which, say, sculpture 
and painting are arts. Anyway with this difference in view I shall bypass 
the question of form in architecture. The nature of the difference will 
become clearer by implication as I proceed. | 
_ I have said something elsewhere about form! which serves to set the 
stage for presenting and developing what I have just called the main 
thing. So I first give a résumé of that, with the help of an illustration. It 
is a rectangular painting called Courmayeur by Kokoschka. Never mind 
the question of how good a work of art it is. It serves my expository 
purpose well, regardless. Actually I do not think it is itself a great paint- 
ing since it makes too explicit how a great work of visual art is composed: 
and what to see in it. The painting is of an Alpine scene, some buildings: 
in a close cluster in the centre foreground, whose roof-tops reach up to 
about the middle of the canvas. Beyond (behind) these houses the floor 
of the valley extends to the base of mountains that reach the very top of 
the picture, leaving but a thin strip across the top for a blue sky. Soft 
sunlight is rather uniform through the whole scene, with just a sugges- 
tion of its coming down from the upper left. About half way back— 
shall we say a couple of miles?—the first mountains go up, one on the 
left and one on the right, coming down in the middle to a deep ‘U’ 
through which the valley goes on to a background range a little more 
open to the light than the frontal flanks of the closer range. The colours 
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are predominantly soft shades of green, tan and mauve-blue. The con- 
tours of the things in the picture are frequently accentuated, for demar- 
cation, by thin lines in darker shades of these colours. 

Let us think of this description as primarily of the ‘subject-matter’ of 
the painting—what it is a painting of or what it ‘represents’, though 
there is also some mention of colours and contours. Such a description 
could be spelled out in greater detail, in the same logical vein—some of 
the houses have windows, etc. But out next step gets us closer to more 
crucial points. 

Suppose we ask someone of this picture without preliminaries, or 
apropos of nothing, What is its form? This question, asked thus out of 
the blue, might get—and deserves—the answer: Rectangular. So we 
change it to: What form or forms are in it? This, too, might be as tri- 
vially and irrelevantly answered either by saying: This blue patch of oil 
paint is about two inches square, etc., or by saying: Forms such as 
mountains and houses have are in this picture. This is to use ‘form’ pretty 
much as one uses ‘shape’ in. workaday contexts; not in the primary sense 
that concerns either the critical interpreter of the work of art or the 
artist himself. . 

The crucial thing to notice at this juncture is how naturally the locu- 
tion ‘in the picture’ may be taken to apply either to elements of the 
materials of the art of painting (paints deployed this way or that on 
canvas) or to material things in the sense of subject-matter (material 
things it represents). Both are naturally thought and said to be in the 
picture with very little sophistication about the different senses of ‘in’. 
The difference, if any, is not described by saying simply that the paint- 
patch is ‘literally’ in the picture and the mountain is not. Whether they 
are or are not literally in it depends on what is meant by ‘the picture’. 
The picture as a subject of artistic appreciation and criticism does not 
literally contain the blue patch of oil-paint. (That the blue paint is 
poorly prepared and will fade is not an aesthetic judgement.) In that sense 
of ‘picture’—a work of art as aesthetic object—both the paint-patch as such 
and the mountain-as-subject-matter are literally outside the picture. Let 
not this remark enrage the artists who love their oils, even the feel of the 
brush; or those who say that the art of painting is nothing more than 
painting canvases (not mountains). What they have in mind can be ac- 
commodated without denying the above point about what is literally 
inside or outside the picture. This will soon become evident. 

So far the notion that is emerging is of two sorts of things with 
separate identities—oil-paints on the one hand and things like mountains 
and houses on the other; but also of something intermediate in which 
they fuse, losing their separate identities in this fusion that is a sort of 
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sublimation of both. There, in this middle thing, they interanimate one 
another and come alive as one thing. Let us call this the ‘content’ of the 
picture—what the artist, the appreciator and the critic are to see ‘in’ it. 
What form or forms does this display is the real question, but we pause 
first momentarily with another problem. 

How things so different as, say, oils on canvas and mountains can thus 
get together (fuse) is at first explained by the reminder that both the 
materials of the art (paints) and the materials of the mountain have and 
share certain qualities—shapes and colours. By preparation and artistic 
application the materials of the art may be made to exhibit colours and 
shapes of mountains, with the advantage of thus being able to make the 
colours ‘sing’ like what Bernard Berenson calls ‘ideated sensations’, in 
the experience of ‘seeing them as’ at once revealing the character both of 
the mountain and of the art-materials, the latter embodying the former. 
For example, the colour and shape of a paint-patch is not quite the shape 
and the colour of the sad face you see in a picture when you see the 
paint-patch come alive as the face. There the colour has a resonance it 
lacks as the non-ideated colour just of the paint, or as the colour just of 
the sad face of, say, your neighbour next door. A composition, in this 
view of it, is expressive both of (shows) the character of its materials and 
of its subject-matter or what it represents. This ‘character of the art- 
materials’, come alive and thus shown in the composition, I call the 
‘medium’ of the art. It is with one eye fixed on this that the artist com- 
poses, as he manipulates the materials, and with the other eye on the 
image (say of a mountain) that takes shape in the medium as the work of 
art comes into being. 

Now this notion of interanimation or fusion needs more illustration, 
which we get by turning again to Kokoschka’s picture and continuing 
the description in another vein. We are now seeing not only mauve and 
blue-green areas as formulating roofs and parts of mountains; we also 
see them combining into forms that go this way and that across the plane 
of the picture on the strength of intrinsic, qualitative kinships and of 
contours that enhance this sort of unity. For example, see the mauve of 
roofs and walls in the left foreground go up into the contiguous mauve 
and turquoise of a part of the flank of the mountain back of them des- 
pite the two-mile break between them when seen as mountain and 
house. Kokoschka has put lines of slightly darker colour around this 
qualitatively flat and upright plane in the space of the picture to make it 
stand out or to ‘realize’ it in its own right. He has done this sort of thing 
to other areas as well, making them crisscross the picture independently 
of suggestions of subject-matter from the outside. Another conspicuous 
example of this is the way the upper, central luminous area seen in the 
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far background, if seen as mountains, is made to project forward towards 
the point of view, thus to be in the same plane as the colour area of the 
white church steeple in the front space of the picture. 

Now I am prepared to specify and name the types of ‘form’ I have 
drawn attention to elsewhere, and which I want to get beyond on this 
occasion. Remember that we have called the coloured and contoured 
elements or areas as such in the picture its medium, and that this is the 
expression (exhibition) of the aesthetic character of its materials (pigment- 
on-canvas). In short, the material of the work of art is made to come alive 
in its medium by artful composition that transfigures mere shapes of 
paint-patches into forms of areas and volumes. These elements of the 
medium are related in the manner described above, structuring the 
picture-space mainly by virtue of the values of colour and line. The 
planes and volumes thus formed in the content of the picture combine 
into what I called its ‘first-order form’. The reason for taking this to be 
form of the ‘first’ order is partly a tactical one. It underwrites the sort of 
form that is usually overlooked by the uninitiated in art, and some sensi- 
tivity to which is the condition necessary to seeing the work of art—the 
picture—as an aesthetic object; that is, to see in it what the artist, the 
interpreter and the critic must see before what they say about it can even 
begin to be relevant to the concern of art. 

But the elements of the picture are also structured or formed by an- 
other principle of formal determination, as we have noticed, namely by 
the shapes and space-relations of what the picture represents and trans- 
figures in its content into the forms they have in the aesthetic space of the 
picture. This I called ‘second-order’ form, since the uninitiated when 
looking at the picture tend to roam ad lib. in it as a kind of re-enactment 
of the real-life situations they are steeped in. But by thus demoting it 
from first place I do not at all intend to belittle it as a dispensable sort of 
form. If ‘art for art’s sake’ means that second-order form is not a proper 
ingredient in works of art, then it is a dangerously misleading maxim. 
Without the two orders of form, first and second, interanimating one 
another in the content of the picture, producing there the dynamics of 
opposite or at least contrasting values, a work of visual art would not be 
a work of art at all. (In Kokoschka’s picture, an example of such dynamic 
tension, thanks to interaction of both principles of form determination, 
is again the central element we have already mentioned in the upper 
half. Seen as a mountain range it is recessed into the background. Seen as 
a luminous colour plane including the white element (steeple-tower), it 
is in the foreground.) 

I called ‘third-order’ form such form as there is in the content of the 
picture as somehow a ‘function’ of the first two kinds of form—the over- 
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all form that the composition exhibits thanks to the combination of the 
first and second orders. But I was not clear about what this turned out to 
be or meant. It is from here that I now move on to the main point, the 
burden, of this essay, for greater illumination on this matter. The point 
is general enough to bear on form in visual arts other than the art of 
painting, as I am going to show later, so my staying with Kokoschka’s 
picture for illustration should not disturb you. 

Two of the key concepts in the above account are ‘interanimation’ 
and ‘fusion’. More sense must now be made of these. In order to do this 
I here introduce the notion of ‘visual metaphor” and proceed next to set 
the stage for the treatment of this idea, which is the crux of the whole 
matter. If this is done properly, the central feature of form in the visual 
arts, its nerve, will be put in a more revealing light. Turn with me now 
to this main thing. 

I mean ‘visual metaphor’ in the strong sense—a visible metaphor, one 
that can be seen; not just a linguistic expression about a visible something. 
Picasso meant what I mean here by visual metaphor when he said: ‘My 
sculptures are plastic metaphors. It’s the same principle as in painting. 
This is to be our theme with variations for a while. 

The visual metaphor is not a metaphor in language, yet they are iso- 
morphic. So a reminder about the form of linguistic metaphor—which 
we have heard more about—will cast light on what metaphor is in visual 
art, will show us what to look for in the ‘plastic’ case, including painting. 

If A is like B in some respect, they are literally compared in the remark 
‘A is like B’ (simile). If instead the report is ‘A is B’, no comparison is 
made thereby. (The road is a river of moonlight.) This judgement is 
ostensibly one of identity, and is in this form a metaphor. Or it makes an 
identification in the sense of reporting a fusion of A and B, ifin any other 
context they have or had separate identities. One is identified with the 
other in some sort of unity. If you are literally minded, you will be in- 
clined to say that such fusion is confusion because ‘literally’ for you will 
mean ‘really’, and A is not really B. It is ‘like’ B. It is in the framework 
of such thinking that the notion of illusion is made much of, rebuking 
those who see and report that A is B when what they really see and 
mean to report is two things that merely resemble one another. Thus on 
this view of metaphor as an oblique or abbreviated comparison of ob- 
jects, never quite saying what it really means to say, it is, strictly speak- 
ing, always false. Monroe Beardsley* and others wisely reject this view 
of metaphor at least in its relation to poetry. 

Anyway I am going to prefer here a fusion theory of metaphor 
according to which it is a mistake to suppose that any metaphor is 
simply short for a simile, i.e. for an expression of the form ‘A is like B’. 
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My contention is that what one means when one uses a metaphor of the 
form ‘A is B’ is not always that A is like B; nor does one. always have in 
view two things that are ‘merely’ like one another as the occasion for 
using a metaphor. What we have in view when we appropriately use 
metaphor even in language may well be something that illustrates the 
Greek root-meaning of ‘metaphor’. This has the sense of ‘carry across’, 
transfer, or the occasion for one thing’s having bearing upon another, 
the vehicle of such bearings. It is this sort of phenomenon that attends 
what I have here been calling interanimation or fusion. When it occurs 
as between, say, A and B, a third somewhat, call it C, is realized, a trans- 
figuration of the nature of both A and B which come alive in C—or in 
which they are aufgehoben if you prefer Hegel’s language-game. Thus 
though the realization of C may be logically dependent on A and on B, 
and on some resemblance between them, yet to be aware of C is not to 
be aware simply of A and B or simply of their likeness. 

Let me introduce here for clarification the notion of “seeing-as’. In the 
light of the above comment on the necessary conditions of awareness of 
C, I suggest that to see A as B is visually to be aware of the third some- 
what, C, where C is from here on to signify the ‘content’ of such visual 
experiences. Wittgenstein wavered at the question of whether C itself 
should be said to be ‘seen’. I, for one, am going to speak of ‘visual 
awareness’ of C as ‘seeing’ it, remembering, however, that to ‘see’ it in 
this sense is not simply to see either A or B or their resemblance. Seeing C 
is to be aware, or to get the sense, of a visual metaphor, and this certainly 
is not involved in simply seeing A, or B, or that they are alike. 

We turn again to Kokoschka’s Courmayeur at this juncture, to make 
concrete the abstract things I have just been saying about metaphor. To 
accomplish this we need only look once more at before-mentioned 
features of the picture. Remember how, for example, the colour and 
even the shape of a roof in the foreground reappear just above and ad- 
jacent to it as qualifying a part of the mountain in the background. Now 
in view of this it becomes clear that metaphor in the picture is at work 
in two senses—two ‘directions’ or dimensions. The paint-patch is trans- 
figured into a roof (C) qua part of the content of the picture. Working in 
this dimension metaphor fuses elements of the materials of the painting 
(A) with elements of its subject-matter or of what it represents (B). The 
result is a presentation—not representation—of a part of the content (C) 
of the picture. A good way to put this is to say that, thanks to visual 
metaphor, the paint-patch (A) is made to ‘body forth’ (embody) the 
roof-image (B); since this drives home the sense of interanimation or of 
A and B ‘coming alive’ in the content (C) of the work of art. In this 
dimension of metaphorical action the form of the visual work of art is of 
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the second order characterized earlier—a value it has to the degree it is 
a representational work. 

But there is another dimension in which metaphor fuses or unifies 
elements of the composition; one that is closer to the heart of the matter 
for art. Look again at the roof-mountain area of the picture we have 
been dealing with for illustration. We have seen how ‘first-order’ form 
is realized there by virtue of the similarity of the colours and shapes that 
draws the part of the background mountain thus qualified forward and 
tends to recess the house similarly qualified until. they appear in the same 
plane in the picture. The result of this sort of fusion is partly a denaturing 
of house and mountain into, or in favour of, elements in a first-order 
formulation, structuring picture-space without the influence of re- 
presentation. But only partly. One does not get entirely away from see- 
ing the pictorial elements as a roof and part of a mountain. But under the 
spell of first-order form which overcomes the represented distance be- 
tween them by placement in the same plane, there is a fusion of house 
and mountain natures. Thus is a part of the mountain domesticated, and 
the house (domicile) takes on a mountainous character. If ‘organic’ unity 
has ever meant anything as applied to a work of visual art, it means 
interanimation or fusion in this latter sense, where different sorts of 
things with separate natures in routine life are transformed into a single 
(though complex) nature. Such transfiguration by metaphor is accurately 
reported in linguistic metaphors, such as ‘the roof is a part of the moun- 
tain’ or the other way around; though such (third-order) unifications of 
élements within the content of the picture are not usually verbally re- 
ported but are more an affair of what is visually sensed, this being the 
metaphor made visible thanks both to second- and to first-order formula- 
tions of the elements in the composition. It now dawns on me that this 
is what I originally had vaguely in view when I spoke of ‘third-order’ 
form. 

Of course the work of visual art also evinces what we might call the 
‘component unities’ realized in it by virtue just of second-order form 
and just of first-order form. That is, it may be unified by the singleness 
of its theme (what it represents): the Alpine scene in Courmayeur or 
martial bombing in Guernica, as metamorphosed in the content of the 
pictures. Or first-order form may unify the composition by a pervasive 
‘tonality’ of elements of colour and line; as in De Stael’s Fugue. May I 
make bold to suggest here that the artist who emphasizes one of these 
component unities at the expense of the other proceeds at his own risk; 
since neither one by itself can have the. expressive power of the third- 
order form that is a function of both. This is a pronouncement against 
visual art which is in its content too exclusively abstract on the one hand 
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or too exclusively programmatic on the other. And my thesis is that 
great works of visual art honour both the component unities, in the 
third-order formulation of both that makes visible the metaphor of the 
fundamental kinship of things—even of diverse things such as house and 
mountain. Such is the final object of aesthetic vision, and such is its form 
in the core sense. Form, in this tertiary or depth sense, is hard to distin- 
guish from unity in the same sense. This, then, is my main thesis about 
form in the visual arts. In its light one understands why the question 
about such a work “What is its form?” or ‘Is it one, does it have unity?” 
may be—and has been—trivially construed and answered. 

Taking ‘form’ this way, and ‘content’ the way I have used it in this 
essay, one now also understands why most people who have been 
thoughtful about art have concluded that there is something wrong with 
the usual form-content distinction. (Groce, Berenson, Weitz, and a host 
of others.) Indeed there is; since the customary distinction was between 
form on the analogy of shape and content on the analogy of what is 
inside, or has, the shape. And this is nonsense where ‘form’ and ‘content’ 
have any aesthetic significance. But still, rightly construed, the distinction 
serves the purpose of talk about art. It makes sense. In this right con- 
struction ‘form’ and ‘content’ are not correlative terms. That is, the 
form is not ‘of’ the content. Rather it is of something ‘in’ the content of 
the work of art. As we have seen, in the content of the work are the 
‘things’ or elements structured by first- and second-order form. The 
correlative of ‘form’ in this sense is ‘substance’, not ‘content’. First-order 
form is ‘of’ the medium of the art, which is its material as sublimated 
into the substance of colour and line media in the composition. Second- 
order form is ‘of’ the substance of the things in the picture that represent 
the material things outside it. This suggestion is reminiscent of A. C. 
Bradley’s distinction between ‘subject-matter’ which is outside the con- 
tent of the work and ‘substance’ which is inside and an integral part of it. 
I needed a word for the ‘stuff’ of things as in the work and ‘substance’ 
does the trick nicely, excluding the materials of the art-work on the one 
hand and the subject-matter of the external world on the other. So form 
is ‘of’ the substance, both being in the content of the work. This is to use 
‘content’ as meaning the work of art itself, in its capacity as aesthetic 
object—what one is to see ‘in’ the work, or does see in it if the looking is 
educated. And surely this includes both the form and the substance. 

The above conception of form applies also to visual arts other than 
painting, i.e. if the visual art is the sort that may appropriately have 
formal and representational values. This, as we have seen, excludes 
architecture. One does not ask of a building what is it a building of ?-—a 
question one may properly ask in reference to a painting, a bit of sculp- 
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ture, a play, even a dance. In these cases too the artist has the option of 
maximizing or minimizing one of the two orders of forms, thus creating 
a work that is either primarily representational or primarily abstract. 
However, with third-order form in view, I think of Henry Moore and 
Evangelos Moustákas among the sculptors, whose ‘plastic metaphors’ 
(Picasso) show the kinship of the human form with non-human massive 
things, (It is in sculpture that the formative influence of light is conspi- 
cuously exploited and put on exhibit.) The play and the dance are also 
metaphorical formulations, even plastic ones, in so far as the actor or the 
dancer deploys his body in a pattern of actions that evinces the sense of 
the metaphor, as the painter deploys paint. Here, too, there is an A and 
a B and a seeing A as B, thus realizing a C, the content of the composi- 
tion, in a third-order formulation. 

It will be noticed that I have not made much of what is expressed by 
form in the visual arts on the side of emotion, mood, action, etc. This 
may give the impression that I am leaving the dynamics of these arts out 
of the picture. In a way the impression is right, since my main concern 
in this essay has not been to say what the artist may do with form in a 
visual art, but rather simply to say what it is. However, to accomplish 
adequately even just this I have had to show that form, as distinguished 
from shape, content, and the rest, is a pretty deep and dynamic thing in 
itself. We must remember that metaphor in visual art is ‘at work’ in 
some sense, so it is proper to speak of ‘metaphorical action’. Thus form, 
even as such, has a dynamic all of its own. But this idea is too big for 
treatment here. 

I began this essay by using a bit of the language of myth—the story of 
creation—as a prelude to the treatment of metaphorical form in the 
visual arts. I mention myth again now, in conclusion, to suggest an 
answer to a question I keep wondering about: Why is art so important 
when it is good art? The answer goes like this: In a living myth the 
space of things is such as to allow for their being in different places at the 
same time. That is, things which in literal routine perception are seen as 
diverse particulars (the A’s and B’s) are, in the mythic form of life, ex- 
perienced as ‘natures’ whose being is not separated by place or time as 
we now tend to conceive space-time. So in the domain of mythos what 
we have called the content (C) of the experience of something as some- 
thing (A as B) is the initial datum ,and the particular things (A and B) 
are precipitates out of it—derivative from it. For example, the cool, dark 
storm that breaks the hot, bright drought is a great black bird protecting 
the earth from the fiery breath of the Bull of Heaven. (Imdugud, in 
Egyptian myth.) Or any temple in which one mounts up to the Holy of 
Holies (mounting stairs) is the place of the ‘primeval hill’ on which was 
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performed the original act of creation of the world. All this is to say that, 
in the mythic consciousness, metaphors are ‘lived’, as realities; whereas 
in a work of visual art they are only seen and contemplated, objectified 
at a psychic distance from the inner seat of the will-to-action—‘entified 
at arm’s length’, to use Quine’s phrase. Thus a visual work of art is, so 
to speak, a mirror-image of how things were before the fragmentation 
they suffer (undergo) in the present literal consciousness of them. The 
work of art is, therefore, a precious reminder of lost dramatic organic 
unities—perhaps also the portent of a wholeness (wholesomeness) that 
may someday be restored in real-life situations without the liabilities of 
primitive superstition. 
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INTRODUCTION s 


Max RAPHAEL (1889-1952) made several important contributions to 
Marxist theory of art and also to general aesthetics in the field of method 
and inquiry. Until the recent formation of the International Max 
Raphael Society and the simultaneous, posthumous publication of his 
large book, The Demands of Art (Routledge, 1968), his work has been 
generally neglected. The reasons for a lack of interest among non- 
Marxist scholars is not entirely clear. Herbert Read, who believed that 
Raphael’s contribution to philosophy of art was °. . . one of the most 
important . . . in our time...’ attributes the neglect of his"writings to his 
nomadic existence.1 However, the availability of his published writings 
suggests that this is only a partial explanation. Perhaps Raphael’s avowed 
commitment to communism and dialectical materialism played a part in 
the relative insignificance imposed on the work. In the Marxist world 
the lack of attention given to his writings is more clearly political, for his 
ideas are obviously not ‘orthodox’. 

In this introduction to some of his ideas, I shall first briefly outline the 
scope and direction of his method. Secondly I shall indicate where this 
method of inquiry has been most successfully carried out. Finally I will 
show where it was initially elaborated in an abstract way (perhaps the 


* I extend special acknowledgement and thanks to Prof. Claude Schaefer, Université de 
Montréal, Max Raphael’s literary executor and Mrs. Emma Raphael, Dortmund, for their 
permission to use the materials quoted herein. 
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only technical elaboration of the method to be found in his writings 
prior to the publication of The Demands of Art). In this last task I have 
simply supplied the translation, with a few explanatory notes, from the 
methodological passages in Proudhon, Marx, Picasso: trois études sur la 
sociologie de l'art (1933). This translation is followed by a comment on 
unpublished manuscripts and a short bibliography of Raphael’s pub- 
lished papers and books on aesthetics. 


METHOD 

Raphael’s goal was to formulate an ‘empirical theory of art’. By this 
he meant a theory and method that would take for study at the outset the 
single empirical datum of the work of art itself, while excluding the 
superimposition of external factors such as social and historical theories, 
theories of cognition, of aesthetic value, instinct, imagination, etc. It was 
for this reason that he was opposed to the typical historicism and socio- 
logism of Marxist aesthetics even though he considered himself a 
Marxist. But he was equally opposed to what he called a priorism in 
aesthetics and art history, i.e. any kind of formalism which brings pre- 
conceived abstract structures to the analysis of art. Such structures, he 
thought, must be actually discovered in the difficult empirical analyses 
of works and not presupposed or built into the method of analysis. 
Raphael did not minimize the importance of mathematical technique in 
the analysis of elements and structures; in fact he relied heavily on such 
techniques in his work. His main objection to formalism was its a 
prioristic tendencies. He sought a method that was thoroughly empirical 
and not predisposed toward any ‘systematic’ interpretation. 

Nevertheless for Raphael there could be no ‘purely’ aesthetic inter- 
pretations of art which could lay claim to objectivity. In the analysis of a 
work, in elucidating its construction and composition, we are led ulti- 
mately to a reconstitution of the social and historical conditions which 
correspond to what at first sight appear to be discrete and unconditioned 
elements and structures. In the final analysis Raphael attempts to corre- 
late the creative and compositional dimension with the historical and 
sociological dimension. And if this attempt is deemed successful, it is all 
the more remarkable by virtue of the fact that the ‘external’ conditions 
are derived from an analysis of the ‘internal’ aspects of the work of art, 
i.e. the “external factors’ are not presupposed. 

An empirical analysis of art will disclose the constituent elements, the 
connecting forms and the compositional laws by means of which a given 
work is transformed into a unified, concrete appearance. Implicit in these 
aesthetic laws of construction and relation are also to be found, according 
to Raphael, the laws of relation and association which are present in the 
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social and historical environment of the work in question. This proposal 
is unusual because it situates aesthetic analysis prior to sociological inter- 
pretation. According to Raphael aesthetic analysis is the precondition of 
an adequate sociological interpretation of art. The analysis moves from 
a consideration of internal factors outwards to the reconstruction of 
external conditions. This appears to reverse conventional methods in the 
sociology of art, which attempt to assimilate aesthetic elements into a 
theory of social structure and dynamics. Raphael’s employment of this 
method, which is largely a mathematical method, allows him to establish 
direct correlations between artistic construction and the prevailing 
ideological and productive conditions of the work. 

Three such correlations, as I have shown elsewhere,” can be grasped in 
terms of direct reflection, alienated reflection, and theological reification. 
In the first instance Raphael has demonstrated the correlation between 
the technological stage of development and communal organization of 
paleolithic man and his artistic production in the cave drawings.” Very 
little ‘ideological mediation’ is present in these drawings. In the second 
instance, Raphael has disclosed an alienated reflection of political, social, 
and ideological factors in the works of Cézanne by a careful analysis of 
the internal constituents of his works.‘ In the third instance Raphael has 
established correlations between Giotto’s development and the progres- 
sive articulation in his work of prevailing theological conceptions.’ 
These studies along with others not cited are too long to review here. 

The translated passages which follow constitute a methodological pro- 
gramme which was initially set down in writing prior to 1933. This 
programme was carried out in the studies noted above and in other 
works which are listed in the short bibliography at the end of this 
paper. As we have already noted, it is interesting that Raphael nowhere 
finds his approach to aesthetics incompatible with Marxism, as is clear 
from the title. 


THE MARXIST THEORY OF ART® 

‘Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, étc, development is 
based on economic development. But all these react upon one another and also upon 
the economic basis. It is not that the economic situation is cause, solely active, while 
everything else is only passive effect. There is rather interaction on the basis of 
economic necessity, which ultimately always asserts itself.” Even though ideologies 
have no independent historical development, they nevertheless do exert pronounced 
historical influences. Political, ideological development may then be of three kinds: 
‘it can run in the same direction [as economic development] . . .; it can oppose the 
line of [economic] development, in which case nowadays it will go to pieces in the 
long run in every great people [advanced society]; or it can prevent the economic 
development from proceeding along certain lines, and prescribe other lines.’ This 
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developmental principle is a principle of reciprocity; a principle by means of which 
*, . . the common undialectical conception of cause and effect, as rigidly opposite 
poles . . .’9 is definitely abolished. 

These two mediating conceptions [opposition to economic development, and 
reciprocal influence upon economic development] are valid for all cultural domains. 
And since they apply to all domains they are equally valid, needless to say, for the 
creation of art and for theories about the development and nature of art. Hence, the 
principal and most basic task of the Marxist theory of art is to show clearly and con- 
cretely how various manifestations in each domain [the practice of art and its theory] 
exhibit the general laws of dialectical materialism. 

The essential problem with which Marxist theory is confronted can be stated in 
the following way: What are the concrete and limited forms in which consciousness 
and reality are opposed to each other in art as distinct from other ideological domains 
which in turn make this dialectical opposition unique to the arts? Is this limited, 
artistic form of consciousness [in its opposition to reality] a result of a division of 
labour [setting artists apart from the rest of society]? And how did such a division of 
labour come about in history? Also, in specific regard to the second conception [of 
cultural development in opposition to economic development], what were the 
accepted principles of art and various kinds of art which when mistakenly given a 
priori status had the effect of giving a reversed reflection of economic conditions? 
How does the “systematic harmonization’ of elements in the works of art of a given 
epoch come about, and how does the ideology of technique which stands behind 
this systematization become a dogma only to give way to newer methods and 
systems under the influence of new and changed economic conditions? How exactly 
are ideologies related to one another,” and more specifically, how does artistic 
creation influence other ideological domains and eventually influence both these 
apparently separate domains as well as the economic basis of society itself? Here we 
shall attempt only schematic, fragmentary, and approximate answers to several of 
these questions. 

The whole range of artistic creation consists in transforming the substantial and 
formal aspects of reality into specific representational materials. The latter undergo 
`- transformations according to a great variety of causes. But for the fine arts (for 
example, sculpture or painting) there are relatively constant elements, such as light, 
- line, colour, and modelling, which must be unified or differentiated in accordance with 
a given method in order to give rise to artistic form. Although the concrete mode by 
means of which unity and opposition are achieved [in artistic creation] is always 
dependent on economic, art historical, or other ideological factors, the basic form 
itself is usually regarded as given a priori, i.e. as a purely aesthetic postulate. This is 
true no matter what the subject matter may be. Being the outcome of a conscious 
effort, each of these transformations has the effect of placing the concrete reality at 
some distance apart, thus transforming the reality into “appearances’. This term 
[‘appearance’] suggests a diminution of the living materiality of the real. Here the 
essential qualities are elevated or reified to the status of a specific reality for which 
there is no real comparison. Objective facts and human consciousness combine in 
synthesizing a third kind of reality [in art]. As we might expect, the mode of 
‘appearance’ is always relative and subject to conditions given at the outset; but it is 
assumed a priori that such a transformation toward ‘appearances’ actually is accom- 
plished. It is just this a priori postulate that places everything in reverse order [invert- 
ing reality and appearance], and this postulate is considered to be absolute. 
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Such an ‘apriorization’ of conditions introduces an inverted conception of reality. 
That process which we have called ‘systematic harmonization’ marks the end of 
[negates] the inversion. All great works of art exhibit a certain structural unity which 
may be closed (e.g. in Cézanne), opened (as in such Impressionists as Monet and 
Degas), quasiorganic (Cézanne), schematic (Hodler), decorative (Gauguin), or con- 
structivist (Seurat). Now all of these aspects of structural unity are to be found 
simultaneously and at the same stage of development within corresponding economic 
systems. Once a choice has been made [once a direction has been taken] at the eco- 
nomic level, its unifying influence conditions not only the creation of forms, but also 
the composition of connections between them. Conversely, once composition has 
been sociologically conditioned, there is a tendency toward the perfection of one 
kind of structural unity at the expense and destruction of another. Consequently, it 
must be concluded that [this tendency] constitutes a principle of selection to which 
a priori necessity can be attributed only by neglecting the fact that any absence either 
of internal contradiction or perfection are equally rooted in sociological conditions. 

These observations suggest that the resolution of the fundamental problems posed. 
by Marxist theory of art (as well as some problems not raised within Marxist theory) 
depend upon answering the following question: What are the relations between the 
relative independence of artistic creation, and a scientific theory interpreting this 
creation [on the one hand], and the economic conditions, and a sociology of art 
which elucidates these economic conditions, on the other? The scientific problem of 
a theory of art is merely the most abstract expression of the relationship which exists 
between the relative dependence and relative autonomy of art (as Engels stated it). 
But all atternpts to resolve this problem encounter difficulties of analytic insufficiency, 
or even a lack of wilful determination [to undertake the complex analysis which is 
necessary]. This situation testifies to the [relatively] primitive status of exact 
scientific method when it is compared with speculative philosophy. Whereas any 
layman possesses at least a vague notion of the distinction between natural sensations 
and natural science, today it is precisely the most erudite of scholars who repudiate 
any method which attempts to study art in an exact and abstract [mathematical] 
way. This repudiation is justified under the pretext that art is more concrete, being 
a product of human knowledge, or more irrational, being a product of human logos, 
or more complex, being a product of human individuality, than are those natural 
objects which are thought suitable for study by mathematical methods. Yet, in order 
to understand the facts which underlie the relative autonomy of art, we require first: 
of all a science of art. Even though such a science cannot at first be expected to yield 
the same rigorous deductions achievable in exact science, it will, nevertheless, employ 
the same method. Marxist theory assumes that such a science of art will be closely 
connected with the history and sociology of art. We shall examine this view in some 
detail. 

A science of art that is based on empirical foundations will disclose three funda- 
mental constituents in every work of art: the creation of form from constituent 
elements; the connecting of forms under the influence of specific compositional laws. 
suitable to each type of structural unity; the transformation of abstract forms into a 
number of concrete appearances. The entire process will be guided by such cate- 
gories as element, relation, totality, and concretization, which govern the constitu-- 
tion of empirical science [itself]. The pure science of art engages in the methodical 
comparison of works of art. This involves the comparative study of works of art 
from all epochs in the history of all peoples. From this comparative study are ab- 
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stracted the most general elements, relationships, totalities, and domains of con- 
cretization. In this manner the ideal work of art in its most typical aspects is con- 
stituted.“ But in order to accomplish this methodical undertaking we must presuppose 
the existence of a sociology of art and a general body of sociological knowledge 
which will support the heuristic distinction [that we have drawn between ‘ideal 
types’ and actual works]. This is a relative distinction and not to be taken as an 
absolute. [Without presupposing such a sociology of art] it would be impossible to 
obtain all the criteria necessary for this distinction. Moreover, the laws for the 
construction of form in the work of art, as well as the laws of connection among 
various kinds of art, are at the same time the laws of relation and association [with 
prevailing social conditions]. Thus [these laws] themselves constitute a formal and 
immanent sociology of the work of art, a sociology which acquires its full signi- 
ficance only when understood in relation to the material [empirical constituents] and 
the transcendent sociology of the work of art. It is only an understanding of this [tran- 
scendent aspect (the work seen in all its relations) ] which can grasp the conditions 
necessary for understanding the [material, empirical constituents, i.e. media], as well 
as the majority of the conditions necessary for the concrete manifestations of form 
and the transformation of forms into specific appearances." 

It will be noticed, however, that the most consistent mathematical and descriptive 
science of art fails to deal exhaustively with certain kinds of facts. Such a science can- 
not resolve the problems of art history and criticism having to do with the variations 
and fluctuations to which artistic creation is subject, nor with the presumably 
autonomous [arbitrary] attribution of value, on the part of criticism, to these varia- 
tions. 

In regard to art history, as is the case with all historical studies, we are faced with 
the problem of the incompatibility between transverse [taxonomic?] and longitudinal 
[evolutionary?] approaches to the subject matter. [Art history] also undertakes a 
comparative study of works of art, but its comparisons are not guided with reference 
to structural constants. Rather it describes influences, dependencies, variations, and 
changes in form, i.e. accidental or temporary modifications. But that which under- 
goes modification in accordance with laws is not art as a faculty of artistic creation, 
but the technical means of production, the spiritual [ideational] relationship between 
man and the world, the formal principles corresponding to these changed and unique 
relationships, the fact that some types of men are preferred to others and that some 
are suppressed, etc. [Thus history becomes preoccupied] with everything that is 
habitually equated with the artist’s will (as opposed to his ability) or with his style (as 
opposed to his art). Hence art history loses sight of its true subject, art, which is set 
forth by the science of art as the ideal subject, as pure and abstract. The only link 
preserved by art history with its subject is rooted in the fact that its abstract laws can 
be derived only from this subject and relate only to it. In other words, an ‘immanent’ 
history of art, conceived as an understanding of the laws governing the development 
of ‘the artist’s will’ and of various ‘styles’ can be no more than an auxiliary hypo- 
thesis. [Such a history] cannot perform its ideal function systematically until the 
sociology of art has disclosed the conditions under which this pure, subjective will 
and its abstract expression are altered and conditioned in historical development. 
The [a priori, purity] of such an historical conception is destined to be eliminated by 
[such a sociology]. A purely immanent comparison among various epochs of art 

. production can neither disclose nor give an account of the ideal law of variation. In 
order to achieve [an understanding of this variation], the sociology of art goes behind 
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the special ideological commitments of immanent history; thus it goes beyond the 
alleged immanent laws of artistic development. It is no longer concerned with com- 
paring the developmental laws of different ideologies with respect to their consi- 
stency or lack of consistency. By studying the production and reproduction [of real 
life], it seeks to establish a general science of society capable of elucidating the links 
between the [material] foundations of society and its transcendental [expression in 
art]. 

Art criticism seems to have two tasks to accomplish. The first of these is to account 
for the value attributed by a given epoch to the artistic legacy of the past. The second 
is to discover why a normative character is bestowed upon some part of this legacy. 
Here criticism is guided by an understanding [of the factors] behind the later epoch’s 
selection of what to assimilate and reproduce [and what to reject]. Norms thus estab- 
lished may be seen to be simply the mistakes an epoch makes about itself, to the 
extent that relative, accidental, and temporal factors are often absolutized along with 
others. Art history demonstrates this by exhibiting the extent to which preferences 
vary. The sociology of art, which exhibits the social and economic causes which 
determine selections and preferences, explains and confirms [the process]. 


A CONCLUDING COMMENT ON UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 
There are numerous (in excess of 40) unpublished book manuscripts 


and essays by Raphael, most of which are of superior quality. It is hoped 
that the International Max Raphael Society will find the resources to 
bring many of these to publication in the future. Perhaps the two most 
significant of these unpublished manuscripts are Arbeiter, Kunst und 
Kiinstler (1932-1939) of more than three hundred pages, and Paleolithic 
Art (1944-1951), a collection of nine essays. These works are art- 
historical in nature, employing a modified historical-sociological 
method. However, the analysis and reconstructive interpretation of the 
material explicitly follows the guidelines set down in ‘La Théorie 
Marxiste de |’Art’ and later in the Appendix, “Toward an Empirical 
Theory of Art’ published in The Demands of Art. Here I shall very briefly 
sketch out the structure and content of Arbeiter, Kunst und Kiinstler, for 
this work would seem to be of major significance both to the practige of 
art history and to aesthetics. 

In this very rich and suggestive study Raphael attempts to lay eR a 
pattern of art-historical development in transition which, when fully 
grasped, will correspondingly exhibit the material conditions which 
limit and influence the possibilities of artistic expression. The central 
chapters of this work were written with an eye towards independent 
publication and consist of an intensive study of liberalist content in the 
work of Corot. But the general development of the thesis is historical 
and dialectical. In tracing artistic development Raphael has disclosed in 
it the correlate of each of the principal phases of social transformation, 
transformations the roots of which are found in changes in the process 
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and control of productive forces. But to the specific question ‘Soll sich 
der Arbeiter mit Kunst beschäftigen? Raphael must answer generally 
that the values of art and productive labour do not tend to coincide. 
Indeed the reified content of works of art are the production of media- 
tion by values which may be the exact antithesis of those possessed by the 
labouring masses. 

The archaic organization of productive forces does, however, exhibit 
some homogeneity in social values. This is the result of greater social 
homogeneity, i.e. cultural and ideological values are not yet the sole 
possession of a dominant class; they are generally shared values. The 
process of mediation does not show a distortion-effect. However, by 
studying the art of the transitional phase between feudal and capitalist 
society we come upon a distortion. For the capitalist organization of 
productive forces gives rise to a mediation informed by bourgeois values 
(the rise of patronage, museums, galleries, etc.) which remove the 
aesthetic from the sphere of common experience. Fine art becomes dis- 
tinct from and antithetical to the mundane experiences and lives of the 
labouring classes. 

In the rise of socialist consciousness we discover in artistic expression 
two phases of development which have more or less exact correlates in 
the realm of social theory. In the utopian socialist phase Romantic ex- 
pression preponderates in the visual arts; in the proletarian phase, 
naturalism. Both constitute a critique of bourgeois values which is 
carried through into modernist developments. But whereas the aesthetic 
correlates of socialist consciousness (Romanticism and Naturalism) are 
not antithetical to the values of productive labour, the almost total 
alienation of modern art is an expression of ‘anti-value’ as such. And this 
poses the main problem for modern criticism and interpretation. For 
now most aesthetic experience in art appears alien and foreign to both 
the values of labour (with the exception of socialist realism) and bour- 
geois values alike. Art thus achieves an autonomous status which is un- 
intelligible tocommon experience. The problem that Raphael attempts 
to resolve in the case of modern art is that of elucidating the process of 
mediation in terms of alienated consciousness. By this elucidation he 
hopes to restore the continuity among the process of work, ideological 
‘superstructure’, and artistic expression. 
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economic factor, not disregarding the 
reciprocal influence of ideology (foreign 
expansion in this case was delayed some 
twenty years after the end of the fron- 
tier) can be generalized to all cultural 
domains including the arts. 

® Engels, ‘Letter to Franz Mehring’, ibid. 

10 For example, how are religious ideology 
and artistic ideology related? 
11 This discussion and what follows is, in- 


deed, an explication of Raphael’s own 
method of analysis. It is most successfully 
carried out in the two major works 
which have been translated into English: 
Prehistoric Cave Paintings and The 
Demands of Art. 

12 Here Raphael is suggesting that a 
mathematical, i.e. formal analysis of the 
work in question will not only reveal 
the laws of construction of form in the 
work but will also at the same time 
demonstrate a causal connexion between 
this form and the prevailing social con- 
ditions which give rise to it. This is most 
easily done with ‘primitive’ art because 
the social and economic conditions are 
less complex and their reflection in the 
work of art more apparent. Raphael has 
shown this connexion in his study of 
Prehistoric Cave Paintings (ibid.). The 
following quotation exemplifies his 
method at its best: ‘Paleolithic art is 
centered around the animal; there is no 
place in it for the middle axis, for 
symmetry and balance inspired by the 
structure of the human body. Rather, 
everything is asymmetric and shifted. 
The objects are not represented as they 
appear when seen from a distance, as we 
are accustomed to seeing them in paint- 
ings from the times of classical antiquity, 
but as near at hand—for the paleolithic 
hunters struggled with the animal at 
close quarters, body against body; only 
the invention of the bow, which in the 
paleolithic age meant a revolution 
comparable to the invention of the boat 
and the plow in the neolithic age and of 
the steam engine in the Christian era, 
made the distant view possible. Finally, 
the object of paleolithic art is not to 
picture the individual existence of ani- 
mals and men, but to depict their group 
existence, the herd and the horde’ (page 
I). 

13 A systematic attempt to correlate artistic 
expression in the terms just criticized 
here, i.e. with respect to consistency or 
lack of consistency within the general 
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developmental patterns of ideologies remarks set Raphael’s approach to 
was undertaken by P. Sorokin in his sociology of art apart from Sorokin’s, 
studies of Ideational, Ideal, and Sensate which has come to be the norm in most 
cultural systems and art forms, Social and (but not all) empirical studies. 

Cultural Dynamics (1937-1941). These 
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PROBLEMS OF THE WORKING 
CRITIC OF THE MODERN 
VISUAL ARTS* 


Edward Lucie-Smith 


OCCASIONALLY, AT cocktail parties, there comes a moment I have 
learned to dread. My host seizes me by the arm and drags me towards a 
fellow-guest. “This’, he says, leering, ‘is the man you wanted to meet— 
Edward Lucie-Smith, the art critic.’ A pinched but eager smile appears 
on the stranger’s face. “Ah, yes’, he cries, ‘in this country how does art 
criticism work?’ My heart sinks. I know at once that I am in for an 
extremely tiresome half-hour. 

It is not that I mind the hostility towards critics and criticism which 
one quite often encounters. If someone asks me: “What use are critics?’ 
or even: ‘Why should you presume to think that your opinion of a given 
work of art is any more valid than mine?’ I am prepared to try and 
answer to the best of my ability. These are reasonable questions, even if 
the intention behind them is aggressive. The conspiracy-theory of 
criticism is quite another thing. I am perpetually astonished by the fact 
that so few people ever bother to work out the probable limitations of 
the working critic’s job. 

But first a definition. By ‘working critic’ I mean, I suppose, the 
journalistic critic—the man who writes about art for one of the heavy 
Sundays, or for an intellectual weekly, or even for a specialist art 
magazine. The first thing to remember is that the journalistic element is 
necessarily strong. The critic in these circumstances must convey infor- 
mation in addition to giving opinions. In many respects information is 
the more important part of his job. And on the whole the bigger the 
public he is reaching, the smaller will be the space at his disposal. The 
critic writing for an art magazine can expect quite a generous allowance 

* Paper read to The British Society of Aesthetics. 
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—perhaps 5,000 words for the discussion of a single exhibition. On a 
weekly he will get less—800 to 100 words for all the week’s exhibitions. 
On a big Sunday paper less still—perhaps as few as 600 words. Besides 
these mathematical absolutes, the way in which he uses the space will 
also be subject to certain pressures from the editor. It would be a bold 
reviewer who refused to cover a so-called ‘major’ exhibition at the Tate 
or the Hayward. Indeed in the week when such an exhibition opens he 
will be expected to give up most, if not all, of his wordage to it. 

What all this means if we take London as an example—but the same 
would be true of Paris or New York—is that there are generally far too 
many exhibitions chasing far too few column-inches. Many artists and 
gallery-owners feel bitterly about this. But I wonder if any newspaper 
or periodical would be justified in giving as much space to the visual 
arts as is given to books? I rather doubt it. My suspicion is that our 
publications print just as much information about art as their readers 
want conveyed to them. 

The working critic, therefore, serves as a kind of filter. Where the 
drama critic will review all the plays which have opened that week, and 
the film critic all the films (far fewer, in each case, than the number of 
exhibitions opening during the same period), the art reviewer will write 
about only a tiny proportion of what was available to him. It is said that 
when Lady Gregory, in the course of some literary quarrel, was per- 
sonally insulted by George Moore, she took a most effective revenge on 
her assailant. From that day forward she never mentioned him. In journa- 
listic art criticism failure to mention an exhibition does not of course 
imply quite so final a judgement—but it does undoubtedly imply an 
unfavourable judgement of a kind. The reviewer tends to concentrate 
on what seems to him worth supporting. 

Having decided to write about a particular exhibition, he is then faced 
with another problem—he seldom has enough space available to say 
everything he considers important. Frequently this means that necessary 
description and subjective opinion must be telescoped, must co-exist so 
to speak in the same sentence. For the aesthetic theoretician this must 
seem a terrible disadvantage, but, oddly enough, I do not think it is 
always so in practice. You will all of you remember that at any level 
deeper than the superficial it is impossible to separate description and 
criticism. To describe something is always at the same time to formulate 
a judgement about it. 

A fact which I believe the working critic must always remember, even 
when he has illustrations at his disposal, is that a description of a parti- 
cular work is his subtlest and most economical method of appraisal. 
This is doubly true in the case of many abstract works. A critic who 
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provided a good verbal thumbnail sketch of a recent work by Anthony 
Caro, comprehensible to someone who had never encountered a sculp- 
ture by this artist in his life, would certainly leave his readers in no doubts 
as to whether he approved or disapproved of this particular example of 
Caro’s work, and even of the reasons for his approval or disapproval. 

Good journalistic art criticism is therefore always a kind of shorthand 
_—a way of pouring quarts into pint pots. To a large extent the re- 
viewer has to rely on a kind of consensus among the readership; not so 
much a consensus as to what art is about, as one as to what language is 
about. We all know that language as a medium is particularly amenable 
to systematization. Philosophy, science, and academic aesthetics (which 
is related to these and other disciplines) are all of them fields of intellec- 
tual endeavour where a great deal of effort is put into trying to formu- 
late an agreed, and thus for its purpose accurate, terminology. The only 
trouble with such terminologies is that the more accurate and systematic 
they get, the more cumbersome—at least in my experience—they tend 
to become. Cumbersomeness is the enemy of good journalism. The 
reviewer writing for a lay audience has to rely on the manipulation of 
tone—a way of putting things, even a rhythm of putting things—which 
conveys extra meaning below the surface meaning. By writing in this 
way he undoubtedly lays himself open to more than occasional mis- 
understanding—but then I am always impressed by the degree to which 
people can manage to misunderstand statements which, by all the rules 
of logic, ought to be perfectly watertight and proof against any such 
thing. More seriously, the journalistic critic lays himself open to criticism 
from his peers—from other critics, from art historians, from people in 
the art business. 

But is his duty primarily to them? It is undoubtedly a good thing to 
feel that your colleagues are looking over your shoulder. Yet the re- 
viewer who was conscious only of that would, I believe, be doing a poor 
job for the bulk of his readers. I find that one of the great difficulties with 
much of the material that comes my way is that it is in some sense 
established without being truly popular. If it was truly popular, I should, 
of course, be given much more space to write about it. Even now, when 
the Modern Movement is more than 60 years old by anybody’s reckon- 
ing, the critic of modern art remains an advocate, in fact a popularizer. 
And this creates additional difficulties for him if he is concerned to 
formulate even the most basic working rules for the exercise of his 
profession. 

Now having given you a glimpse, I hope, of the pitfalls which lie in 
wait for a critic who also has to be a journalist, let me move on to a more 
complex issue. Suppose, for this purpose, that all these restrictions have 
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suddenly been cleared away. The critic can have as much space as he 
likes; he can make his language as technical as he likes; there is now only 
one remaining condition. He must continue to be, as before, a critic of 
contemporary art, reacting to it as it is created, giving judgements upon it 
which may soon be falsified by events. Is his position a tenable one? 

Modern art has certain characteristics which have made criticism in- 
creasingly difficult. One is the tendency to replace the idea of the ‘good’ 
or even the ‘beautiful’ with the idea of the ‘new’. If we’ve seen it before, 
or something like it before, then it is ipso facto to be regarded as a failure 
as a work of art. At the same time so much stress is placed on the idea of 
works of art being the expressions of human individuality that we are 
more or less discouraged from making comparisons, and comparisons 
are the very essence of traditional techniques of criticism. 

This has led many critics in my particular position to declare that the 
critical function is in fact almost at an end, because ‘there are no longer 
any fixed standards of judgement’. Let us, if we may, examine this 
statement. Does it make sense? It seems to me a curiously two-way 
proposition. For if we assert ‘there are no fixed standards’, we imply 
that the concept of a fixed standard is still possible. At any rate our 
imaginations can encompass it. But if our imaginations can encompass 
the idea, then for all practical purposes it continues to exist. For one 
thing is certain, the notion of ‘fixed standards of judgement’ is abstract, 
and the only life it has or can have must be in the imagination, or at least 
in that part of the intellectual mechanism which deals with concepts and 
the whole process of conceptualization. Therefore, in its most funda- 
mental guise, the proposition is apparently untenable. 

Yet this is one of the problems that logicalone will not solve. We have 
also to consider not merely the statement but the tone of feeling which 
surrounds it. Critics and criticism have to some extent despaired. We are 
surrounded by events which respond badly or not at all to the old tests. 
Let us take a practical instance, by considering the case of one of the best 
known of younger British artists, Bridget Riley, winner of the major 
prize for painting at the Venice Biennale. Can we apply to her optical 
patterns the criteria which we are accustomed to apply to two-dimen- 
sional works of abstract art—that is criteria which are designed to tell us 
_ something about the effectiveness of forms and colours arranged upon a 
flat surface? I submit that we cannot. It seems to me that what is im- 
portant about her works is not something which happens on a painted 
surface, but what happens on the spectator’s retina. The ‘painting’, so 
called, is really a kind of machine, which activates a physiological reac- 
tion. The work of art is no longer external, but internal. Granted that 
our reaction to works of art of whatever kind is largely subjective and 
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comes from within ourselves, there is usually what can best be described 
as a process of matching—internal to external, or, if you prefer Kleinian 
terminology, a correspondence between the external “good object’ and 
its inner counterpart. With Miss Riley’s paintings all of this is breaking 
up. We feel first a sensation, a more or less uncontrollable physical 
sensation, and then perhaps, if she is successful, we project this sensation 
outwards upon observed reality. 

In fact the more I look at Bridget Riley’s paintings, the more they 
seem to divorce themselves from other paintings I know and the more 
closely they seem to align themselves with the kind of phenomena which 
are now usually labelled ‘minimal’ and ‘conceptual’ art. Since it will be 
helpful, let me for a moment overstep my present argument and try and 
give you a notion of what I think conceptual art is about. Basically I 
think it aims to refine our perceptions—it is best defined as a series of 
actions or gestures which heighten awareness: of space, of time, of 
silence. You may perhaps want to say to me at this point that the 
greatest works of art from past epochs also have the function of heighten- 
ing our awareness of the physical world. And I am prepared to agree. 
The difference between the traditional work of art and conceptual art 
seems to me to be this: that the traditional work focuses and localizes our 
awareness, the non-traditional one releases and diffuses it, leaves us free, 
so to speak, to explore the interstices of sensation. This floating, diffused 
kind of awareness is by its very nature resistant to the categorizations of 
criticism, since its whole purpose is to release us from categories in the 
first place. 

But I want to return to my main theme, which is the plight of the 
critic who is faced with an inexorable flow of events all of which have to 
be in some way dealt with, encapsulated, written about. As this im- 
mense mass of diverse experiences comes hurtling at him, like a breaker 
on the Pacific coast—and as with that breaker, there will always be an- 
other wave, and another wave still, and another wave behind that—he 
has to make certain preliminary assumptions in order to deal with it. In 
the first place I don’t believe that it is possible to deal very comfortably 
with modern art unless one has at least a tentative kind of faith in its 
dynamic. The most hopeless arguments about modernism, in my ex- 
perience, are with people who react to the events of the past seventy 
years in the visual arts as if they had no flow at all. If you see modernism 
as a series of mindless eruptions of psychic energy not in any way linked 
to one another, naturally you will find even the mildest of its pheno- 
mena alarming. You will feel, in fact, that the ground is always about to 
open under your feet. The man facing the breakers is in a very different 
case from the man who is forced to pick his way over a minefield. 
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The metaphors I’ve just been using may suggest that I believe that the 
way to deal with modern art is to accept the future as having an inexor- 
able logic of its own. By being forever in love with the latest develop- 
ment the critic will not forestall criticism of his own activity, but he will 
at least have provided himself with a simple rule of thumb. His trust 
will be put in the energy of styles; his logic will be the logic of events. In 
effect this is what the lay public in any case thinks about the attitudes of 
the more passionate supporters of modern art—except that they see them 
as persistent only in foolishness. 

Even, however, if we reject the simplistic view that the latest artistic 
manifestation is also, for a brief moment, the most valid, we can easily 
fall into another trap. When Marinetti proclaimed, in the First Futurist . 
Manifesto of 1909, that ‘a racing automobile is more beautiful than the 
Victory of Samothrace’, he put himself firmly upon the side of techno- 
logy. Can we say, over half a century later, that the art which most 
visibly and most directly responds to technological progress—in its use 
of materials, in its attitude towards the machine—establishes at least a 
presumption in our minds that this is the ‘right’ art, the art we ought to 
be supporting? I think that mere common sense would lead us to doubt 
it. If sculptors have indeed been offered new opportunities in recent 
years—especially by the new plastics, then it is all the same true that the 
revolutionary new materials do not seem to have created a total revolu- 
tion in sculptural concepts. Indeed their very tractability seems to create 
new difficulties for artists. The case of kinetic art is in many respects even 
clearer. Any intelligent visitor to the recent Kinetic Exhibition at the 
Hayward Gallery must surely have felt, just as I did, that pretty as many 
of the objects were, in mechanical conception they were limited—they 
had only come to the fringes of modern technology. The mechanization 
of works of art is a timid tribute to what the artist thinks of as ‘the 
machine age’—but the machine age in this rather obvious and limited 
sense is already over. 

I should like to adduce here, though it is a factor which at the present 
monient plays very little role in English journalistic art criticism, the 
parallel case—a desire to align one’s judgements of avant-garde art with 
political ideas of a consciously revolutionary nature. This isn’t the 
moment to embark on a detailed recitation of the contacts between 
avant-garde art and advanced political theory during the present century. 
I would, however, remind you that the story has not been a happy one. 
The Russian Futurists who threw their lot in with the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion were soon enough to find themselves out of favour with their new 
masters, and all modernist experiment came to an abrupt end in Russia 
itself with Stalin’s imposition of the doctrine of socialist realism. Com- 
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muinist contacts with avant-garde art outside Russia have been of a dis- 
tinctly ambiguous nature. The French Surrealist Group founded by 
André Breton tried very hard to achieve a real link with the world 
revolution and despite their efforts found the price too high. Aragon’s 
thoroughgoing conversion to Communism was the signal for his 
departure from the Surrealist movement he had helped to found, and 
any serious student of the Group will tell you that the choleric Breton on 
that occasion tried far harder than the truant Aragon to avoid a final 
breach. 

One example, much nearer home, will serve my purposes much 
better. During the nineteen-fifties, the most influential of English art 
reviewers was the Marxist John Berger. Berger was the passionate advo- 
cate of what was then labelled ‘The Kitchen Sink School’—in fact, of a 
group of young painters whose work could be interpreted according to 
the tenets of social realism, though they were not really very thorough- 
going exponents of the style. Their paintings now seem to represent a 
kind of touching last-ditch resistance on the part of the English art world 
—always inclined to be insular—against the modernism of Europe and 
the United States. Victor Pasmore, as much the champion of abstract art 
as Berger was of figuration, was moved to say, in a letter to the New 
Statesman, that ‘for the first time since the 30’s, in this country, a criticism 
of the Moderns comes from the left’. 

The reason for digging up this long-dead controversy is not to con- 
demn either Berger or Pasmore, but to point out how easily criticism of 
the new art of the moment can befuddle the public by creating a false 
perspective and a false terminology. If you look through the art reviews 
of the fifties, you will find that, from the standpoint of the seventies, 
there are some real oddities about their arguments. The strangest is the 
notion that figuration and abstraction were in some way irrevocably 
opposed—polarities. One finds Berger asserting, for instance, that the 
movement towards abstraction then visible in British art had “become a 
heresy—which is to say an interesting half truth which threatens the 
stable but constantly developing main tradition’. This kind of assertion 
is the product of a fundamental confusion—for instance, the opponents 
of abstract art tended to be hostile towards Cubism, which is really best 
thought of as an all-out effort to express the reality of objects as com- 
pletely as possible, using a formal vocabulary which derived from the 
supreme realist, Cézanne. 

How could a confusion of this sort arise? Not merely from blind 
adherence to a narrowly naturalistic definition of figurative art. Nor 
indeed from political prejudice. One suspects that despite Berger’s own 
passionate interest in the work of Picasso, later to be expressed in his 
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paperback Success and Failure of Picasso, it was chiefly to be attributed to 
an insufficient study of the modernist effort. We must remember, for 
instance, that in the early fifties in England the great spate of retrospec- 
tive exhibitions to which we have now become accustomed had hardly 
begun—people knew a great deal less at first hand about the art of their 
own century. 

A working critic, challenged on his right to speak, can usually point 
to one objectively measurable difference between himself and his inter- 
locutor—an experience of works of art. And, platitudinous as it may 
seem to point it out, this difference is really very important. It is tradi- 
tional to recognize the superiority of judgements based upon direct 
experlence—or at least there is a presumption that they are superior. 

But in the case of contemporary art it is very necessary to enter a 
caveat. Where the art of the past is concerned many men who are what 
I should call connoisseurs have earned themselves a reputation as critics. 
One must be careful to recognize the difference. Connoisseurship aspires 
towards objectivity, and its aims in the last resort are to establish that a 
particular picture is by a particular hand. The fact that it is a good or bad 
painting as the case may be seems to be a subsidiary if not wholly un- 
Important consideration. In connoisseurship judgements can take the 
form: “The picture before me is not by Raphael because it is not of good 
enough quality.’ Or they can take another form, which runs: ‘This 
picture is not by Raphael because it does not resemble a Raphael.’ If we 
look at connoisseurship in action, for instance in the work of Bernard 
Berenson, we seem to see a delicate balancing act between criteria of 
quality’ (the connoisseur refers the picture to something within him- 
self), and criteria of ‘resemblance’ (the connoisseur relies not only on an 
overall impression, but on the systematic comparison of minute details 
—the formation of the ears, the shape of the finger-nails, the pattern on 
a garment—with similar details in already documented examples). But 
having established that the picture passes his tests, the connoisseur is, I 
think, all too apt to assume that it has a claim on our attention for that 
reason alone. A Raphael is a Raphael is a Raphael, just as a rose is a rose 
is a rose. Not only are the connoisseur’s aspirations towards scientific 
objectivity suspect in themselves, they actually tend to prevent him 
from writing meaningful criticism. 

How, then, should the critic use this experience which I have said I 
consider so precious? Obviously he must put it into some kind of 
rational order. Can he omit himself from this order? By no means—he 
is necessarily part of it. It has been said, and rightly, that the professional 
artist, as opposed to the amateur, is the man who can see his work in its 
relationship to the whole tradition to which he belongs. The critic, to be 
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useful, must make the same sort of effort—he must ask himself not only 
about the immediate impact that a work makes upon his sensibility, but 
about its relationship to other works which he knows, and the relation- 
ship of this particular experience (the here and now) to previous experi- 
ences. The perfect critic—and thank God there is no such person—is not 
so much a man with a perfectly organized memory and intellect but a 
man with a perfectly organized sensibility. 

Two difficulties at least stand in the way of the achievement of this 
ideal—which may, indeed, seem to you to be dubious in itself. One of 
these is a purely practical one; another is more theoretical. lam going to 
ask you to imagine this famous critical sensibility I have been talking 
about as a complicated chemical solution, contained in a beaker. Each 
new work of art encountered is another drop added to this beaker. These 
drops are of very different composition one from another. In addition to 
being complex, the compound is also unstable. Each drop, as it hits the 
surface of the liquid, sets up a reaction—enough to turn the whole solu- 
tion into something which is chemically different (as opposed to being 
simply a different amalgam) from what was to be found there before. I 
don’t believe it is exaggerated to apply this metaphor to the working 
critic's experience of modern art. His experience is always by its nature 
open ended; it never reaches a point of stasis. It is possible, I suppose, to 
track down and see with your own eyes every picture Goya ever 
painted. You can never, if you are interested in the art of your contem- 
poraries, hope for this kind of completeness. The critic, therefore, does 
well to remember that he is always personally at risk. At any moment he 
may encounter the work of art, or the exhibition, or the manifestation, 
which will falsify—at least for him personally—all the views he has 
previously held, all the opinions he has previously expressed. It is another 
commonplace to say that critics seem to have a limited span of effective- 
ness. After a period of years experience fails them, art seems to move 
away from them. What can confidently be interpreted gives way to the 
gnomic. The explanations given for this rather disturbing phenomenon 
really add up to one thing only—even the most gifted critic, in some 
cranny of the subconscious, becomes tired, and even perhaps frightened, 
of being constantly at risk in the way that his profession demands. And 
involuntarily takes measures to protect himself. 

I mentioned the fact that there was also a theoretical difficulty. It is 
this. It will not have escaped you, I feel certain, that the whole tendency 
of these most recent arguments of mine seems to be towards a kind of 
‘art for art’s sake’ position. You may feel that I am suggesting that art 
ought to be interpreted, however boldly and riskily, chiefly with re- 
ference to other art, or to what we may label for convenience’s sake ‘the 
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art experience’. Yet while it was convenient to treat matters in this way, 
the position itself seems to me to be essentially untenable. 

If we turn from strictly contemporary art to art history, which offers 
us a broader and more certain view of things which are arguably of less 
relevance to us, we see at once that art history as a subject cannot be 
separated from history itself. If we explore the art of the Ecole de 
Fontainebleau, or look into the factors and forces which found an em- 
bodiment in Gaulli’s ceiling in the Gesù in Rome, or Rubens’s Marie de 
Medicis cycle, once in the Luxembourg and now in the Louvre, we soon 
see that our investigations must go beyond the strict boundaries of art— 
cultural, social and political factors all played their part in the creation of 
these works. Now it may be argued that we need to make a conscious 
effort to analyse these cultural, social and political forces simply because 
the milieu has altered so radically that we must learn it as other men learn 
to speak a foreign language. My belief is that our own milieu is now so 
complex that it is necessary to put an equal, or perhaps an even greater, 
effort into getting to grips with that too. 

And here, again, we run straight up against the evident truth that the 
ideal critic of modern art must assuredly be superhuman. But the 
situation is not special to critics. In every discipline one gets the same 
complaint. Knowledge has grown beyond all bounds. The knowledge 
needed for an overall grasp of a particular subject is too much for a 
single mind to grasp. Scientists solve this problem to some extent by 
systematization and specialization. Each individual takes a tiny segment 
of possible knowledge for his own particular province and attempts to 
arrange what he learns in such a fashion that it becomes readily available 
to others if they need to call upon it. To this specialization he himself 
adds, not so much the broader picture, but a training in the mechanics of 
the shared recall mechanism—he teaches himself how to find out what 
is known and how to discover the possible approaches towards what is 
not known. Art-criticism, not being an objective branch of knowledge, 
cannot rely on collective learning—on techniques for harnessing many 
minds to deal with information, and even with concepts which are too 
large for one. And this is a dilemma, I suspect, which one cannot solve. 
Or perhaps, like the paradox of the absence of fixed standards which 
implies a fixed standard, we have here a negative which is not far off 
from being a positive. If one is aware that no response is going to be 
good enough, complete enough, sensitive enough, well informed 
enough, one has gone some way towards being a useful commentator on 
contemporary art. 
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He-Ancrent: If a thing is funny, search it for a hidden truth. 
STREPHON: Yes, and take all the fun out of it. 
(Shaw, Back to Methusaleh) 


THIS PAPER is about nonsense as a literary form. I shall not begin by 
defining it: my whole aim is to give some kind of description of the 
way it works. I doubt if a definition is possible. Writers of nonsense 
include Carroll, Lear, Borges, Beckett, Joyce, Ionesco, Rabelais and 
Aristophanes; and the nonsense they write has a keynote: absurdity. 

A thing cannot be absurd if it is entirely without meaning. Talk 
without meaning is mere noise, writing mere scribble: it only becomes 
absurd noise or scribble when out of place somehow—that is, in some 
context. In short a nonsense-writer must, somehow, make some of his 
work mean something. (Of course gibberish, meaning nothing at all, is 
correctly called nonsense too. What it cannot be, I think, is nonsense 
literature.) Alice in Wonderland, for instance, tells a story a child can 
follow. If such writing negates sense, it must do so in a subtler way. 

Sense in language can be studied at various levels: word, sentence, 
and so forth. The same seems true of that distortion of sense that makes 
nonsense. Later I shall discuss passages that use only real words and are 
still, unmistakably, nonsense; but I begin at word level, for I think non- 
sense words illustrate very neatly the difference (a) between (literary) 
nonsense and gibberish, and (b) between nonsense and an orthodox 
language. 

The letters PGBFJL are not a word (I think) in any language. Nor am 
I using them as code, or abbreviation. There is no reason why I should 
write them, rather than another random sequence. The letters ZEBRA 
‘(with their associated sound) make a real English word. Between these 
* Paper read at the Annual Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics: 
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extremes lie strings of letters with intermediate degrees of meaning, and 
among them are the nonsense words. For example: sHrpiu, unlike 
PGEBJL, is roughly pronounceable; and although it has no official use in 
English, it has a certain associative, or evocative, power. It is a common 
typesetter’s error and therefore suggests misprints. Similarly, QWRTYUIOP 
suggests a typewriter. Groups like these, which have no cognitive mean- 
ing but do evoke something, are eligible to become successful nonsense 
words. It happens when they are put in some context, where their evocative 
power contributes to the meaning of the passage as a whole. There exists a 
collection of newspaper misprints (called It Must Be True) whose editor 
blames misprints on a demon called “Gobfrey Shrdlu’. In doing so he 
turns a mere string of letters into a nonsense name. 

Comparea more famous nonsense name: “The Jabberwock’. The letters 
JAB... donot spell an English word. But even before Lewis Carroll 
used them as if they did, they would have held evocative meaning for 
English speakers. ‘Jabber’ is a word and a specially evocative one, being 
onomatopoeic; “wock’ too is onomatopoeic, though not a word. It 
suggests short, sharp sounds by being one. It also evokes wild beasts and 
wildernesses, by echoing ‘rock’, ‘roc’, ‘bark’ and ‘rook’. Together, 
‘Jabber-wock’ sounds right (to English speakers) for what Carroll pre- 
tends it means: a monster with a strange cry. 

To English speakers. Nonsense words must, I think, belong to some 
language. I can think of only two exceptions: A sound might be used 
because it was, in context, absurdly unlike any form of the human 
speech it pretended to be. (The President opens his mouth to speak: out 
comes a noise like a rusty lawn-mower. The Senators listen; the journa- 
lists write it down...) Or a sound might suggest no particular language, 
but an unidentified foreign one (like Noel Coward’s “Papalaka papalaka 
papalaka boo—that’s natives’). And even these exceptions implicitly 
appeal to the writer’s language: what sounds foreign or like a lawn- 
mower to us might seem quite different to (say) a Zulu. 

Nonsense is notoriously hard to translate, and hard for foreigners to 
appreciate in the original. We can now see why, for nonsense words; 
but it holds for other levels too—as I hope to show. When a translation 
succeeds, the languages are generally close cousins. Carroll’s poem 
‘Jabberwocky’ goes magnificently into German! because its words, 
metre and general style parody English verse at its most Germanic. (In 
fact the opening lines were first presented—long before their completion 
in ‘Jabberwocky’—as a ‘Stanza of Anglo-Saxon Poetry’.) The French 
version is more ingenious than the German, in a way. But as a translation 
it is much less successful. Compare the sounds of ‘the Jabberwock’, ‘der 
Jammerwoch’ and ‘le Jaseroque’: the difference is clear. 
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My next point is that nonsense at other than word level reflects and 
distorts real language in a comparable way. Take Chomsky’s two 
‘sentences’: 


(1) Colourless green ideas sleep furiously. 
(2) Furiously sleep ideas green colourless. 


Of these, he says: ‘Sentences (1) and (2) are equally nonsensical, but any 
speaker of English will recognize that only the former is grammatical.’ 
Similarly I should say that both are equally nonsensical when this means. 
‘without cognitive significance’, but only (x1) is a nonsense sentence, as 
‘Jabberwock’ is a nonsense word. The difference is that in (1) the words. 
suggest an English sentence: an effect achieved by their grammatical 
order. (1) is related to (2) as ‘Jabberwock’ to pcrBKL—or more exactly, to 
KCOWREBBAJ. Neither the latter nor (2) resembles English enough for 
a writer to pretend that is what it is. 

Again Jabberwock’ is only a pretend English word, and (1) a pretend 
sentence. We may not know precisely what minimum of significance a 
sentence needs, but (1) clearly lacks whatever it is. To explain why, we 
might make these rather ponderous remarks: 


(a) ‘Green’ names a colour. ‘Ideas’ signifies things that are not visible. So, 
literally, we can’t call ideas green. 

(b) ‘Colourless’ is normally used of material things with no colour (e.g. a colourless 
liquid). It is therefore incompatible—taken literally—both with ‘ideas’ and with 
‘green’, though in different ways. 

(c) Similar things are wrong with ‘sleep’ and ‘furiously’. 

In short (1) makes nonsense not from words, but from category mis- 
takes. English does allow category mistakes as metaphor (‘a green 
thought in a green shade’); but as we work through (1r) we find that 
no word in it makes literal sense combined with any other; and each. 
combination, taken metaphorically, is a different metaphor. This is too. 
much. 

Here are two aspects of language that nonsense can parody: words. 
and grammar. It can also parody not merely grammatical language, but 
language of a particular style (either of literature or of speech). To illus- 
trate this here is an extract from Through the Looking Glass, in which. 
many kinds of nonsense are combined: 


‘You seem very clever at explaining words, sir,’ said Alice. “Would you kindly 
tell me the meaning of a poem called “Jabberwocky” ? 
‘Let’s hear it,’ said Humpty Dumpty . . . so Alice recited the first verse: 


*’ Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 
All mimsy were the borogoves 
And the mome raths outgrabe.’ 
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‘That's enough to begin with,’ Humpty Dumpty interrupted: ‘there are plenty 
of hard words there. “Brillig” means four o'clock in the afternoon—the time you 
begin broiling things for dinner.’ 

‘That'll do very well,’ said Alice: ‘and “slithy” ? 

‘Well, “slithy? means “lithe and slimy”. “Lithe” is the same as “active”. You 
sce it’s like a portmanteau—there are two meanings packed into onè word.’ 

‘I see it now,’ Alice remarked thoughtfully: ‘and what are “toves”? 

‘Well, “toves” are something like badgers—they’re something like lizards—and 
they're something like corkscrews.’ 

“They must be very curious-looking creatures,’ 

"They are that,’ said Humpty Dumpty: “also they make their nests under sun- 
dials—also they live on cheese.’ 

‘And what's to “gyre” and to “gimble” ? 

‘To “gyre” is to go round and round like a gyroscope. To “gimble” is to make 
holes like a gimlet.’ 

‘And “the wabe” is the grass-plot round a sun-dial, I suppose?” said Alice, surprised 
at her own ingenuity. 

‘Of course it is. It’s called “wabe”, you know, because it goes a long way before 
it, and a long way behind it—” 

‘And a long way beyond it on either side,’ Alice added. 

‘Exactly so. Well then, “mimsy” is “flimsy and miserable” (there’s another port- 
manteau for you). And a “borogove” is a thin, shabby-looking bird with its feathers 
sticking out all round—something like a live mop.’ 

‘And then “mome raths’?’ said Alice. Tm afraid I’m giving you a great deal of 
trouble.’ 

‘Well, “rath” is a sort of green pig; but “mome” I’m not certain about. I think it’s 
short for “from home”—meaning that they’d lost their way, you know.’ 

‘And what does “outgrabe” mean?” 

‘Well, “outgribing” is something between bellowing and whistling, with a kind of 
sneeze in the middle: however, you'll hear it done, maybe—down in the wood 
yonder—and when once you’ve heard it, you'll be quite content. Who’s been 


repeating all that hard stuff to you?”8 
Alice had read it herself in a looking-glass book (with reversed print). 


This was in Chapter One, where the whole poem is given. She there 
describes the curious effect of its mixed nonsense and English words: 


‘It seems very pretty, but it’s rather hard to understand!’ (You see she didn’t like 
to confess, even to herself, that she couldn’t make it out at all.) ‘Somehow it seems 
to fill my head with ideas—only I don’t exactly know what they are!”4 


Nonsensical subject-matter as well as nonsense words do make ‘Jabber- 
wocky’ obscure. But the poem also contains absurdities of style which 
Alice does not notice—probably because in the story they are not there 
(see below). It is a parody of the heroic ballad. Somebody kills something 
with a sword. There is a solemn preliminary warning: ‘Beware the 
Jabberwock, my son!’ The grammar contains archaisms: ‘T'was’, 
‘did’ as an auxiliary, and so on. But the unheroic keeps getting in to 
spoil the effect. ‘He went galumphing back’, for instance—on the ‘port- 
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manteau’ principle—means something appropriate.’ ‘Galumphing’ is 
‘galloping triumphantly’. The sound, however, is not heroic but farcical. 
Humpty Dumpty’s glossary, again, is no real glossary if we mean by 
that a piece of serious, information-giving prose. Its purveyor is a 
talking egg, and also the caricature of a grown-up seen by a child: con- 
descending, pompous, giving instruction at every opportunity. His 
‘definitions’ parody real ones as the words parody real words. They were 
invented by Lewis Carroll, at least in the senses Humpty Dumpty gives. 
(The exception is ‘gyre’: this is real English, meaning what he says.) 
Now when somebody seriously invents a word he gives some rule for 
its use, which may operate in either of two ways. If it applies within a 
system whose rules he controls, what he recommends at once becomes 
official. Suppose I invent a code, in which I decide to make ‘jabberwock’ 
stand for ‘politician’: then ‘politician’ is what—in my code —jabber- 
wock’ inescapably means. But if it is supposed to apply throughout a 
natural language (like English), a word-coiner will only succeed if his 
‘rule’ is generally adopted. Otherwise the word remains private slang: 
his attempt to make it mean what he wants in English has failed. Carroll 
resembles neither of these serious coiners. His words and ‘meanings’ are 
toy money used in two quite separate games, since he wrote two glos- 
saries for the same four lines: their ‘Anglo-Saxon’ appearance had one 
as well, often different from Humpty Dumpty’s. In that game, the 
words were not invented by someone called Lewis Carroll: they are 
genuine Anglo-Saxon; in Humpty Dumpty’s game they are real 
(though obscure) English. In short: in the story of Through the Looking- 
Glass, ‘rath’ is English, meaning ‘green pig’; also “outgribing’ and ‘out- 
grabe are different forms of the same (English) verb; also, Alice Liddell 
has a conversation with an egg. None of this is true in fact (though 
Alice Liddell was a real little girl). Nor does it affect other fictions: it 
is equally true in the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ story that ‘rath’ is Anglo-Saxon for 
a land-turtle. 
` In Ireland a ‘rath’ is a kind of fort; in standard English it has no cogni- 
tive meaning at all. Its meaning, if any, is evocative. Being a successful 
nonsense word it does, predictably, evoke (‘rat’ and ‘wrath’ or example); 
but this is not the sort of linguistic fact that gives us a rule for the word’s 
use. If we knew just what associations made the author himself choose 
one set of nonsense syllables rather than another, we might be tempted 
to take this as the ‘official’ evocative meaning; but suppose his associa- 
tions were private and eccentric? It then seems perverse to prefer them 
to more normal ones in deciding what the word means in English. Anyway, 
we seldom know; we merely speculate. “Brillig’ for instance probably 
derives from ‘brilliant’ and ‘chilly’, as much as from ‘broiling’. But also, 
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given the poem’s archaic tone, plus brillig’s position in the opening line, 
‘Aprille’ from the Canterbury Tales is a possible source; and who knows 
what else? 

It is sometimes easier to feel sure of the intentions of other writers: 
Carroll’s vocabulary is unusually varied. Lear’s by contrast evokes nurs- 
ery whimsy and little else, with its “Pobble’, ‘Dong’, ‘Jumblies’, etc., 
who say “Tumbaloo!’ and ‘Fish fiddle-dee-dee!’. As children do, Lear 
seems to find certain sounds mechanically satisfying with little regard 
for what they evoke. He even uses real words in this way, disregarding 
their dictionary meaning. (‘Runcible’ is a kind of spoon; but he likes 
the word so much that not only runcible spoons but runcible hats 
appear in his verse.) But a guess that seems easy is still a guess. The 
meaning in English of an English-nonsense word may, in short, be 
diagnosed but not prescribed. It can only acquire a prescriptive English 
meaning by being adopted by English speakers as a real word. One or 
two of the ‘Jabberwocky’ words have made the grade—‘chortle’, for 
instance, now appears in the Oxford English Dictionary; but this is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Humpty Dumpty’s glossary is a (prose) nonsense passage in its own 
right. We might therefore expect it to show the same kind of parody- 
relation to real glossaries as ‘brillig’, etc., bear to real words, and 
Chomsky’s Sentence (1) to real sentences. And it does. Take the port- 
manteau principle. Elsewhere Carroll has spelled it out: 


Humpty Dumpty’s theory, of two meanings packed into one word like a port- 
manteau, seems to me the right explanation for all . . . take the two words ‘fuming’ 
and ‘furious’. Make up your mind that you will say both . . . but leave it unsettled 
which you will say first... . If your thoughts incline . . . towards ‘fuming’, you 
will say ‘fuming-furious’; if they turn . . . towards ‘furious’, you will say ‘furious- 
fuming’; but if you have . . . a perfectly balanced mind, you will say ‘frumious’.® 
(My emphasis.) 

We are still within the story: ‘Jabberwocky, is apparently a real, 
ballad, Humpty Dumpty an existing authority. But even within the story 
his ‘rule’ is only occasionally rule-like. It fits ‘slithy’ but not ‘tove’, 
‘mimsy’ but not ‘gimble’ : which bothers nobody. Again, ‘Jabberwocky’ 
looks grammatical, and its glossary supports this: ‘slithy’ is defined as an 
adjective, ‘outgrabe’ as a verb, and so forth. Only, they are not real 
words, so grammar does not really apply to them. Humpty Dumpty’s 
‘Meanings’, too, support each other: a badger-lizard-corkscrew would 
go round and round making holes; a flimsy-miserable bird would be 
shabby-looking. Only, these are not real meanings. Furthermore, their 
content is too absurd for a real heroic ballad. Finally, most of the ‘defini- 
tions’ echo the word’s sound (and when they do not, the two still do 
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not clash). So the ‘definition’ usually echoes the word's real meaning in 
English, which—in so far as it exists—is evocative. But the only cognitive 
(i.e. defining) meaning given is fictional. 

To go on with our extract. Humpty Dumpty then recites another 
poem—written, he claims, ‘entirely for Alice’s amusement —which 
manages to be as obscure as ‘Jabberwocky’ without using nonsense 
words, Alice is not appreciative enough: she keeps asking questions. 
Humpty Dumpty at once loses interest. 


‘Is that all?’ Alice timidly asked. 

“That’s all, said Humpty Dumpty. “Good-bye.’ 

‘,.. Good-bye, till we meet again,’ she said as cheerfully as she could. 

‘I shouldn’t know you again if we did meet,’ Humpty Dumpty replied in a dis- 
contented tone, giving her one of his fingers to shake: ‘you're so exactly like other 
people.’ 

‘The face is what one goes by generally,’ Alice remarked in a thoughtful tone. 

‘That’s just what I complain of,’ said Humpty Dumpty. “Your face is the same as 
everybody has—the two eyes, so’-—(marking their places in the air with his thumb)— 
‘nose in the middle, mouth under. . . . Now if you had two eyes on the same side 
of the nose, for instance—or the mouth at the top—that would be some help.’ 

‘It wouldn’t look nice,’ Alice objected. But Humpty Dumpty only shut his eyes, 
and said “Wait till you've tried.” 


Here what is parodied is the manner of an adult who has condescended 
to entertain a child, at the point when this no longer amuses him. It is in 
character that he wouldn’t know Alice again. The reason is, in spirit, 
what he actually says: he fails to recognize her as an individual. His 
manner is right, too: arbitrary, didactic, falling back on omniscience 
(‘Wait till you’ve tried’). But his absurd idea of how one ‘goes by the 
face’ makes nonsense of his pretensions. 

Such pretensions—to superior knowledge, ‘sense,’ intelligence, or 
reason—have always attracted nonsense-writers. Their method (here, 
as elsewhere) is to preserve a certain verbal likeness to the original; to 
pretend (somehow) to be the original; but to add differences that make 
this pretence absurd. So a typical nonsense joke pretends two unreasons 
make a reason: 


‘Professor, why did you just pour your soup over your head?” 
‘My soup? Good heavens—I thought it was the spinach!’ 


Or an unpleasant truth is wildly ignored in the accents of soothing 
common sense: 


PRESIDENT: Someone’s shooting at me! 

GENERAL: Ees your imagination. 

Presipent: Then how do you explain these bullet-holes in the bedclothes? 
GENERAL: They are for looking through, Sefior.® 
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Or fallacy is dressed up as logic: 


‘If you can touch the clocks and never start them, then you can start the clocks 
and never touch them. That’s logic . . .’ said the Golux.? 


In particular, nonsense writers have been fascinated by that most ambi- 
tious exercise of reason, philosophy, ever since Aristophanes wrote The 
Clouds (in which Socrates opens a Thinking-shop). All the authors I 
mentioned in my opening paragraph give it special attention, except 
Lear; so do many others. Carroll, being by trade a logician, was especi- 
ally aware of philosophical issues, on which his books shed a good deal 
of eccentric light. Humpty Dumpty’s notion that a word may mean 
anything you choose (if you pay it enough);!° the Cheshire Cat’s grin, 
which confounded substance and attribute by remaining in existence 
after the Cat had vanished; the Red King’s dream, and the name of 
the White Knight’s song (a passage Ernest Nagel once translated into 
symbols)’ have all been used to elucidate philosophical texts. My final 
quotation, however, which illustrates Nonsense Philosophy (and non- 
sense in general) at its most sophisticated, comes not from Carroll, but 
from Jorge Luis Borges: 


Hume noted for all time that Berkeley’s arguments did not admit the slightest 
refutation nor did they cause the slightest conviction. This dictum is entirely correct 
in its application on the earth, but entirely false in Tl6n... . 

Among the doctrines of Tlén, none has merited the scandalous reputation accorded 
to materialism. . . . In order to facilitate the comprehension of this inconceivable 
thesis, a heresiarch of the eleventh century . . . devised the sophism of the nine copper 
coins... . 

On Tuesday, X crosses a deserted road and loses nine copper coins. On Thursday; Y finds 
in the road four coins. . . . On Friday, Z discovers three coins in the road. On Friday 
morning, X finds two coins in the corridor of his house. The heresiarch would deduce 
from this story the reality—i.e. the continuity—of the nine coins which were re- 
covered. It is absurd (he affirmed) to imagine that four of the coins have not existed between 
Tuesday and Thursday, three between Tuesday and Friday afternoon, two between Tuesday 
and Friday morning. It is logical to think that they have existed—at least in some secret way, 
hidden from the comprehension of men—at every moment of these three periods. 

The language of Tlén resists the formulation of this paradox: most people do not 
even understand it. The defenders of common sense . . . repeated that it was a verbal 
fallacy, based on the rash application of two neologisms not authorized by usage 
and alien to all rigorous thoughts: the verbs ‘find’ and ‘lose’, which beg the question, 
because they presuppose the identity of the first and of the last nine coins. . . . 
They explained that equality is one thing and identity another, and formulated a kind 
of reductio ad absurdum: the hypothetical case of nine men who on nine successive 
nights suffer a severe pain. Would it not be ridiculous . . . to pretend that this pain 
is one and the same?... 

Centuries and centuries of idealism have not failed to influence reality. In the most 
ancient regions of Tl6n, the duplication of lost objects is not infrequent. Two per- 
sons look for a pencil; the first finds it and says nothing; the second finds a second 
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pencil, no less real but closer to his expectations. These secondary objects are called 
hrönir and are, though awkward in form, somewhat longer. 


Critics who have thought of nonsense literature as mainly for children 

may not like to see so admired a modern as Borges included within that 
genre. This seems the right moment to spell out, in summing up, my 
principles of classification. 
` Nonsense shades gradually, in various directions, into pure fantasy, 
pure farce, the grotesque, the Surrealist, and so on. I have said I do not 
think defining lines can be drawn. And if they could, this would not 
stop writers from ignoring them. I also mentioned a keynote: absurdity 
(not to be equated with The Absurd, a term that suggests one particular 
school). Nonsense literature, I think, uses absurdity to amuse. This 
means it must either mock (however grimly) or play (with whatever 
degree of sophistication). Usually it does both. Its characteristic effect 
is parody of a playful, fantastic kind, carried out at several linguistic 
levels. 

Borges, in the passage I quoted, turns one of our most inescapable 
Terran assumptions about reality upside-down, for fun, and argues from 
this new principle in the authentic tones of an academic philosopher. 
So far this might be only parody, not nonsense (though many parts of 
Alice in Wonderland are no more fantastic or absurd). But he then goes 
on to reverse the relation between philosophical theory and reality, still 
in the same calm, schoolmasterly tone: ‘Centuries of idealism have not 
failed to influence reality’. This does not mean I would classify all of 
Borges’s work as nonsense literature. His characteristic methods are 
often used less in parody or play than to haunt, frighten, or (in general) 
disturb; and here—I think most people would say—his motives take 
him out of the class of nonsense writers. Nonsense selects from, and 
distorts, the serious use of a language. Its intellectual range may be as 
wide as the language itself will allow. But certain emotions are beyond 
it. I leave further classification to the reader. 
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ECSTASY AND INSIGHT IN YEATS 


Natalie Crohn Schmitt 


‘I aways feel’, wrote Yeats, ‘that my work is not drama, but the ritual 
of a lost faith.’ In this paper I would first like to explain Yeats’s faith and 
then to suggest the relationship of dramatic form to changes in Yeats’s 
understanding of that faith. 

The primary difficulty in understanding Yeats’s faith is our wish to 
know the supernatural in itself, apart from a man’s experience of it. We 
want objective verification. We want proof of the existence of God or 
ghosts before we believe in them. This proof Yeats is unable to provide 
and he never tries. What Yeats does try to do is enable us to experience 
the faith for ourselves by participating in the religious event. 

Science wishes to separate the experience of knowing from that which 
is known; most especially it wishes to claim the emotionality of the 
experience irrelevant. For Yeats the experience and that experienced are 
inseparable. If some things, like God, can only be known in extreme 
emotional states, that does not make them any the less true; on the con- 
trary, the extent of our participation in the experience of knowing is 
commensurate with the importance of the truth. Perhaps some things 
can be said to be known objectively. But the more profound truths can- 
not be known apart from our relation to them. If Yeats were able to 
provide proof of the supernatural apart from the experience of it, that 
proof would in fact constitute denial of the faith, denial of the essential 
relationship between the knower and that known. 

For Yeats the religious experience is primary, not the object of faith. 
The religious experience is here called ecstasy.? ‘Dionysus’, ‘heaven’, 
‘fairies’, etc. are the names of objects by which the religious experience 
is expressed. Yeats wrote to his father: “All our art is but the putting of 
our faith and the evidence of our faith into words or forms and faith is in 
ecstasy.’ The evidence for faith is that ecstasy. However, the experience 
of faith is not separable from the objects as expressed in words or forms. 
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‘It is not possible to separate an emotional or spiritual state from the image that 
calls it up and gives it expression.’* We ordinarily think that feelings 
precede words. Yeats denies this. Experience is inseparable from the 
particular language in which it is expressed. The religious experience 
does not precede the words, it is as the words. The words are the feeling. 
Feelings are shaped by words; they are as we can express them. In so far 
as our language for emotional experience is meagre, so then are our 
emotional experiences. In so far as poets have ceased to write about reli- 
gious experience, people have ceased to have the experience. Because the 
particular image that calls up the emotion is essential to it, language does 
not have exact synonyms; another word is another experience. 

At first Yeats took the images—of Christ incarnate, or heaven, or 
whatever—as metaphors for the religious experience in the same way 
that we take ‘I saw red’ as a metaphorical expression for feeling angry, or 
‘I was green with envy’ as a metaphorical expression of that emotion. 
But Yeats changed his mind. The limitations inherent in the description 
of the religious experience, the fact that it cannot be expressed in terms 
of reasonable discourse, the necessity of expressing, of having, the reli- 
gious experience imagistically,® suggested to Yeats a more essential re- 
lationship between the experience and the language: if the image is 
necessarily the expression of the experience, then that image has objective 
reality. And the object then is ‘not in rhetorical metaphor, but in reality 
sacred ’.® The object is verified by our experience of it and because of our 
experience the object is sacred. Ifon the basis of the religious experience we 
say that we have seen God, then he exists. Yeats (not in his clearest style) 
wrote to T. Sturge Moore: “The difference between the dream-image 
(phantom picture) and the “sense-image’ is an apparent difference of 
continuity. (The phantom comes and goes suddenly, may appear to 
several at once, but usually is seen by one and not seen by the person 
next, and so on.) But no difference of continuity involves the presence 
of something (external stimulus) hitherto not there.” In other words, 
Yeats denies the dictum of science that a phenomenon must be verifiable 
by more than one person in more than one place and time to be true. 

This certainly does not mean that there is nothing ‘out there’, that 
there is no reality external to ourselves, but that it is as we experience it. 
‘The only test that nature gives, to show when we obey her, is that she 
gives us happiness, and when we are no longer obedient she brings us to 
pain sooner or later.’ That peculiar feeling of happiness, of ecstasy 
rather, is the test of truth. It is finally the sole proof of the correspondence 
between that which we make up and that ‘out there’. Truth is an 
aesthetic matter. 

We tend to think that perception is seeing what is there, getting the 
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facts without interpreting them; and that creation is a loose improvisa- 
tion upon the really real. For Yeats there is no such ready distinction 
between perception and creation. Perception is a function of our crea- 
tion. We see what and as our feelings and concepts allow us to see. 
Accurate perception depends on the ability to create—to reorder and to 
extend beyond old thoughts and feelings. Great art, in turn, is such crea- 
tion: not free creation, but the creation of what is. Great art is accurate 
perception; it is truth. “The sign that she — makes to him [the 
artist] is that happiness we call delight in beauty. ... Art, in its highest 
moments, is not a deliberate creation, but the creation of intense feeling, 
of pure life.’® 

It is in the moments of life at its most intense, in ecstasy, that we know 
the most profound truths. In the religious experience we become truly 
wise, we feel most surely the correspondence or identity between that 
within the mind and that external to it, the unity of all things. At its 
best, art is the embodiment of ecstasy. Yeats’s art and his religion are co- 
essential. Art is the form in which ecstasy is expressed. Ritual is the 
dramatic form for the expression of the religious experience. 

The essential tie between faith and ritual should guide analyses of 
Yeats’s plays. It follows from their necessary unity that explanations of 
the plays which are removed from the particular images and actions in 
them are dubious. Those explanations, for instance, that tell us that 
Purgatory is about Ireland, The Countess Cathleen about Maud Gonne, At 
the Hawk’s Well about Yeats’s sexual difficulty, and The Herne’s Egg no- 
thing but a translation of A Vision reveal little of Yeats’s meaning be- 
cause they rely on the process of abstracting from the plays and putting 
the images into other terms and contexts, whereas Yeats tells us that the 
ideas and emotions are bound to the images. The images are not there to 
hide a secret body. I do not mean that Purgatory is not related to Yeats’s 
thoughts and feelings about Ireland; certainly it is related. Yeats strove 
to form his life and thoughts into a single whole, and to a remarkable 
extent he succeeded in doing so. This paper is predicated on the assump- 
tion that there is an integral relationship between Yeats’s critical state- 
ments and his plays. 

It is none the less true that Yeats’s greatness relies on the directness and 
honesty with which he expressed his rather remarkable thoughts and 
feelings. The usual notion is that a poet is one who puts ordinary thoughts 
well: that, for instance, where we observe that nice things continue to 
give pleasure, the poet says ‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ Yeats, 
however, was a great poet not because he put things well, but because he 
put them truly. He wrote exceptionally good thoughts in the language 
that was essential to them. A Yeats play is not better understood in 
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` terms of something else. To remove the words from their original con- 
text to another is not to comprehend Yeats better but to talk about 
something else. 

On the other hand accounts of the plays which abide by Yeats’s 
imagery in the context he provided for it but which do not enable us to 
say anything of the emotional experience they embody are limited. 
Accounts of the plays, for instance, as of ‘the journey of the soul after 
death and of the birth and death of civilization’, or as of ‘the war of 
orders’, natural and supernatural, suggest the literal meaning, the 
objective meaning of the imagery, but they convey nothing of the faith. 

The relationship between creation and perception as Yeats conceives 
of them is seemingly paradoxical. It is not one to which we easily con- 
sent, or of which we consciously make use, but it is central to Yeats’s 
plays, and so it is important to elaborate the consequents of the relation- 
ship here. We create reality. When art is good it is not separable from 
reality. “The greatest play . . .[is| the play in which there is the greatest 
abundance of life itself.’!2 “Art, in its highest moments, is not a deliberate 
creation, but the creation of intense feeling, of pure life.’ This remark 
and others similar to it suggest that the ambiguity they contain as to who 
is the creator—the artist or life itself—is deliberate. “The borders of our 
mind are ever shifting, and . . . many minds can flow into one another, 
as it were, and create or reveal a single mind, a single energy. . . . The 
borders of our memories are as shifting, and our memories are a part 
of one great memory, the memory of Nature herself.’”14 The preceding 
quotation entails two further ambiguities: that between self and other, 
and that between one and many. 

There are more. As the artist creates truth as it is, so the audience 
ought to be enabled to do the same: “The spectator should come away 
thinking the meaning as much his own manufacture as . . . mine 
[Yeats’s].45 Moreover, the customary delimitations of time are not 
appropriate. It cannot be said whether a thing existed or occurred pre- 
viously, or only when the artist creates it, or only when the spectator 
will create it anew. And if we cannot say that a thing exists only in an 
artist's mind, or that it exists in itself somewhere else, then familiar place 
distinctions do not apply. ‘Certain typical books’, which Yeats admired, 
‘—Ulysses, Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s Waves, Mr. Ezra Pound’s draft of 
XXX Cantos—suggest a philosophy like that of the Samkara school of 
ancient India, mental and physical objects alike material, a deluge of 
experience breaking over us and within us, melting limits whether of 
line or tint; man no hard bright mirror dawdling by the dry sticks of a 
hedge, but a swimmer, or rather the waves themselves.’1¢ We cannot 
matter-of-factly say ‘I am here, the waves are there.’ 
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' Ifa thing existing, a work of art, cannot be said to exist apart from its 
creator or the spectator who experiences it, the common distinction 
between creator and that created does not apply. “Whatever 
flames upon the night/Man’s own resinous heart has fed.” This ambi- 
guity, or paradoxical relationship,}® is heightened in the performing arts 
—music, drama and dance—and it was in part for this reason that Yeats 
was interested in them, because we cannot know the dance apart from 
the dancer. 

The final paradox following from that concerning creation and per- 
ception is perhaps the most surprising: that which is chosen well cannot 
be distinguished from that which is fated. The question of freedom ver- 
sus determinism collapses. At his very best man chooses, creates what is 
in essense; he creates nature (including himself) as it is. “We may, if we 
choose, not now or soon but at the next turn of the wheel, push our- 
selves up, being ourselves the tide beyond that first mark. But no, these 
things are fated; we may be pushed up.’!® Or again: ‘I am always, in all 
I do, driven to a moment which is the realization of myself as unique and 
free, or to a moment which is the surrender to God of all thatIam.... 
Could those two impulses, one as much a part of truth as the other, be 
reconciled, or if one or the other could prevail, all life would cease.’?° 

Yeats’s attempt in his drama is in part the attempt to present convin- 
cingly the paradoxical relationship of that which comes from within us 
and that which exists apart from us, to maintain a balance between them, 
to demonstrate that truth lies in their essential concordance. 

Wisdom, the understanding of the unity of all things, is gained in the 
emotion of ecstasy. “What they call ecstasy .. . there is no word that can 
tell out very plain what it means. That freeing of the mind from its 
thoughts; when we put these wonders into words, those words seem as 
little like them as blackberries are like the moon and sun. Yeats’s 
attempts at definition suggest something more than the usual meaning 
of the word—to be beside oneself, to be carried away with feeling; a 
state of being overpowered with emotion, especially joy, rapture, 
astonishment; a trance-like state. His attempts also suggest the relation- 
ship of the emotion to truth: ‘the impossible joy, the flagstone under all, 
the fire of fires, the root of the world’,?# “our minds expand convulsively 
or spread out slowly like some moon-brightened image-crowded sea’.”® 
Ecstasy is the expansion of the mind to the infinite, to the root of the 
world. It is the experience of being related to all things, not being bound 
by time or place. Yeats’s definition is generally causal. Secondly the 
definition of ecstasy entails the tragic. ‘I shall not be able to use the 
word joy in my lecture for it would confuse things, I shall have to use 
the word “ecstasy”. Ecstasy includes emotions like those of Synge’s 
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Deirdre after her lover’s death which are the worst of sorrows to the 
ego. To make clear that ecstasy is tragic Yeats sometimes used both 
words together: ‘tragic ecstasy which is the best that art—perhaps that 
life—can give. Sometimes he used the words interchangeably. 
Separately or together the words spoke thesame emotion. ‘A poet creates 
tragedy from his own soul, that soul which is alike in all men. It has not 
joy, as we understand that word, but ecstasy, which is from the con- 
templation of things vaster than the individual and imperfectly seen, 
perhaps, by all those that still live.’ Tragedy is ‘the moment of exalta- 
tion, of excitement, of dreaming’ ;?” ‘tragedy must always be a drowning 
and breaking of the dykes that separate man from man’.?6 

We may understand that for Yeats ecstasy must have a tragic aspect 
because the union of all things must incorporate sadness as well as joy. 
But that is too abstract. Ecstasy is tragic because it always entails solitude 
and estragement for while on the one hand the experience is one of 
sharing with others, of feeling one with the universe, on the other ‘the 
knowledge of reality is always in some measure a secret knowledge. It is 
a kind of death’.2® Wisdom unites us to the world in its essence, but it 
removes us from the familiar particularities of time, place, and person. 
The life in pursuit of wisdom offers no warmth and no security. The 
visionary must ever be setting off, starting anew, and so running the risk 
of danger in giving himself over to the powers of the unknown. Insight, 
Yeats thought, comes to one most readily from personal crisis,°° for in 
crisis one is vulnerable, open to psychic transformations. Wisdom, un- 
like knowledge, which is the expression of man in repose, is the expres- 
sion of life as it is understood to be at moments of its greatest intensity3. 
and such moments—of love and war and death, for instance—may entail 
sorrow and even terror. 

I do not mean in speaking so generally of the religious experience to 
imply that it is the same in all the plays. In the course of Yeats’s life it 
changed in every way: in intensity, in duration and in nature. As Yeats 
proceeded the experience became harsher, more violent, more tragic, 
less like reverie, more like ecstasy. Thus the visionary’s choice to leave 
behind comfort and security became more heroic; the understanding he 
gained became more beautiful than pretty. 

In the early plays ecstasy is eternal, in the later it is momentary. Yeats 
seems to have believed, or hoped, that men could learn to prolong 
ecstatic states so that they could live in them. But in so far as man does 
experience ecstasy, the experience is in fact only momentary. And Yeats 
was trying to describe reality as we feel it to be. It is difficult to give 
intensity to that which is sustained. And as violence and tragedy heighten 
the beauty of the experience, so does its momentariness. “What is life 
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but a mouthful of air?’ “In a breath a mouthful held the extreme of life 
and death.’*? “What can they know of love that do not know/She builds 
her nest upon a narrow ledge/Above a windy precipice?’ 

In the early plays ecstasy is the ffeeling of having transcended the 
world; in the later plays it is the feeling of incorporating, or of being 
incorporated into, the world. The latter experience is fuller because it 
includes the world of appearances, and it is truer because it is more 
closely related to the way in which we know things: in images. It is 
more sensual, and so makes more powerful use of the theatre. Indeed the 
plays constitute argument that the changes in Yeats’s faith are changes in 
accord with his increasing understanding of the requisites of effective 
drama. While there are of course notable exceptions, theatre art, 
generally speaking, seems to have these characteristics. It takes place in 
time. It incarnates in human form. Its forte is action. It allows the most 
literal embodiment of human action of any of the arts and thus allows 
the richest ambiguity between presentation and representation of this 
action. The action of drama is characteristically a conflict. This conflict 
is more interesting if it is shown as between two parties rather than 
within one, if it is manifest visually though it is in the first instance emo- 
tional, and if the human beings involved have some choice in the matter. 
The drama is more satisfying if the conflict builds clearly to a crisis which 
is then resolved, and if all of its parts are tightly related. Some of these 
principles Yeats states explicitly, but always with an air of personal 
discovery; he seems to have presupposed no such dramatic tenets but 
rather to have learned their significance and employment by trial and 
error. That the principles are inherent in the progressive changes in 
Yeats’s drama is as one might expect and is verified upon analysis of the 
drama. But they are also revealed in the concomitant changes in Yeats’s 
faith. Of course, changes in the faith may have come first and may be 
explained, if they then need be explained at all, as resulting from his 
wider reading, or his psychosexual development. It is not my intention 
to belittle such explanation nor to suggest that Yeats had no integrity 
about his faith; it is rather to give emphasis to the interrelatedness of his 
form and his matter. For Yeats that which is more effective dramatically 
is truer. Yeats was not a casual dramatist. 

I have said that Yeats first understood the supernatural as beyond this 
world and then understood it as the incorporation of all things in this 
world in one whole. The supernatural beyond life was, not surprisingly, 
shown as after life, “beyond the wall of the world’*> and was represented 
by images of paradise and by various non-human forms: birds, unicorns, 
fairies. Thus the ecstatic experience was not actually shown: dying, the 
action of the early plays, was only a prelude to it. The context and logic 
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established for the death took up most of the plays and were finally only 
indirectly related to the religious experience he was primarily interested 
in expressing. The faith was not presented as experience; it was not in- 
corporated into a dramatic action; it was only talked about in static 
images. In later plays the supernatural is embodied in an action: most 
commonly sexual union. Union is not a prelude to the supernatural; it 
is in itself an image of the supernatural; it shows the faith as experience. 
Coition is a more vigorous, intense action than dying and, unlike life 
after death, it is limited in time and therefore can be presented more 
satisfactorily in dramatic form. It is an action one would more believably 
choose; it is an action which can be more clearly articulated than dying; 
and it is an action between two people. The coition is generally between 
opposites (between the beautiful, icy queen and the ugly, earthy swine- 
herd, for instance) and it is between those who regard each other as 
enemies. Thus the union is preceded by conflict which is resolved in their 
union. Moreover the figures make their choice in full awareness; they 
know they are choosing their opposite and enemy and are therefore 
fearful and sometimes express regret at leaving their relatively tranquil 
past behind. It may be understood that it is in part because of Yeats’s 
increasing emphasis on the choice and its difficulty that the ecstatic 
experience becomes more tragic as well as more dramatic.?? 

Yvor Winters argued that Yeats had made a religion of sexual union 
and that so far as he knew intercourse was not literally a religious exper- 
ience.*® No one has experienced life after death—that is clearly a safer 
representation of the supernatural. But Yeats used dance in his plays to 
express sexual union and I do not suppose that that was because he was 
coy—his dramatic efforts were impeccably honest—but because he pre- 
ferred the ambiguity between image and reality thus achieved. He sought 
the image that was also beast, never merely one nor the other.3® He was 
not limited to the realism Winters’s argument implies. His effort was to 
extend man’s experience beyond that. Indeed there is every reason to 
believe that Yeats was interested in the stage in part because of the very 
ambiguity between image and reality it allows. The theatrical event is 
really happening and it is merely a retelling of some other event. It 
happens here now and somewhere else long ago. The figure on stage is 
not ourselves but we readily identify with him. It is this very union of 
opposites, of image and reality, past and present, here and there, one and 
many, that Yeats came to believe was the realigious experience. That 
Yeats was interested in the possibility of ambiguity provided by the 
theatre is clear because of his efforts to make the oppositions entailed 
more explicit and to intensify them. He limits the particular charac- 
teristics of the figures on stage to the point that they are properly called 
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only Queen, Boy, Old Man. He assigns lines of emotional response (‘I 
am afraid of this place’)#° to a chorus which has no part in the action and 
which mediates between us and the figures in the action so that the 
emotion will be more widely applicable: it is the Old Man’s, the 
Chorus’s, ours. He tries to write so that everyone who hears the drama 
will ‘also be a player’; so that ‘the persons upon the stage . . . greaten 
till they are humanity itself’*2 Yeats makes clear that his play is both 
past event and present and dream and reality: 


First Musician. The road to Calvary, and I beside it 
Upon an ancient stone. Good Friday’s come, 
The day whereon Christ dreams His passion through. 
He climbs up hither but as a dreamer climbs. 
The cross that but exists because He dreams it 
Shortens His breath and wears away His strength.” 


Resurrection is a play about Christ and at the same time it is a play about 
Dionysus; the figures, one on stage, the other offstage, become as one in 
this play. The opening of A Full Moon in March is to be played as if im- 
provised, happening here now for the first time with actors selecting 
their own words, but it is also clear that Yeats wrote their lines before- 
hand. Moreover when the actors sing ‘any old thing’ it turns out that 
their words are directly related to the central action of the play. What 
they choose, apparently at random, turns out to be fated, or at least 
predetermined by the author. The Words Upon the Window-Pane is 
ostensibly to convince us of mediumship but it is a play, not a real life 
demonstration; and Yeats’s choice of form for presentation is not acci- 
dental or unfortunate; it expresses his faith. The stage is a real place and 
has real people on it. Yeats uses both its emblematic and real functions to 
the utmost and takes pleasure in their distinction and concordance. 
Yeats was interested in mediums because they showed “a state where 
thought and existence are the same’. It was his lifelong project in drama 
to show just such a state, a state where ‘a dream is body’.** The stage is 
such a place. The tension between image and reality inherent to drama 
was the foundation of Yeats’s faith. 
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ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


V. A. Howard 


I, INTRODUCTION 

This paper! investigates the symbol relations involved in such claims 
as “The music is sad,’ ‘sounds sad,’ or perhaps, “expresses sadness,’ where 
these are said of a piece of music not because of any accompanying text 
(as in song), or immediate context (as in melodrama), or composer’s 
pretext, nor yet because it makes one feel sad, but rather just because of 
the way it sounds. This represents the central concern of those who ask, 
‘How can music itself express anything, particularly human feelings?’ 

Formalists from Hanslick to Stravinsky have denied that it can. 
Generally, their arguments fall into two reductionist stages, depending 
upon how far one carries the case. Exhibiting an initial willingness to 
accept expressive descriptions at face value, some have argued that to 
say that a piece of music expresses sadness, for instance, is to say no more 
than it is sad—is characterized as being sad—which comes down to say- 
ing that it is metaphorically sad. The music is sad unlike a person but 
more like a story. Hence, instead of animate expression we have meta- 
phor and likeness. We may call this Simple Reductionism, because it is 
generally unaccompanied by any explanation of the nature or basis of 
the metaphor. 

A more extreme formalist proposal eliminates the ‘problem’ of ex- 
pression altogether by simply proscribing the metaphorical description 
of music. This is the Dispensable Surrogate Thesis to the effect that 
metaphorical terms are low-level, ambiguous proxies for the technical 
language of musicology and dispensable, with training, in favour of the 
latter. Not an explanation but a substitute for metaphor is required, 
which course amounts to legislating expression away. 

The opposite tack of attempting to explain expressive descriptions is 
taken by theorists who construe metaphor as elliptical simile via the 
mechanism of the iconic sign. The music is sad, because it is somehow 
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and in certain respects like sadness, and hence, can represent or ‘present 
the feeling in wondrously subtle ways impossible to words. 

There are interesting and instructive snags in each of these manceuvres 
as well as some salvable pieces. These can be incorporated in the Ex- 
emplification Theory? according to which to say that the music expresses 
sadness, sounds sad, or just is sad, are so many verbal reflections of the 
fact that the music metaphorically exemplifies the predicate ‘sad’. Below 
I want to show how this way of looking at the matter constitutes a 
significant improvement over the aforementioned alternatives while 
exploiting their better features. 


2. FORMALISM AND METAPHOR 

Simple Reductionism reduces expression to metaphorical possession 
by replacing the verb ‘expresses’ with the ‘is’ of metaphorical descrip- 
tion. Thus to say “The music expresses sadness’ means “The music is 
metaphorically sad’. It is sufficient, so the argument goes, that music be 
sad, joyous, or whatever for it to express such qualities, though once 
understood, there is little to recommend the use of the word ‘expression’ 
in this context. Hanslick said as much a century ago: “We are perfectly 
justified in calling a musical theme “grand, graceful, warm, hollow, 
vulgar”; but all these terms are exclusively suggestive of the musical 
character of the particular passage. . . . Epithets such as [these] may be 
used so long as we remain fully conscious of their figurative sense—nay, 
we may even be unable to avoid them; but let us never say, “This piece 
of music ‘expresses’ pride, etc.” °? More recently, Beardsley echoes the 
same argument when he says: ‘Suppose from “This music expresses 
joy,” we extract the statement, “This music is joyful,” which is a descrip- 
tion of the music. It is a metaphorical description, to be sure, but it is 
no less a description for being metaphorical.” 

This is a useful first step towards eliminating some of the mystery of 
musical expression, but it leaves a number of issues hanging. I will men- 
tion only two: First, Simple Reductionism merely underscores meta- 
phorical possession of expressed properties but does not explain it. The 
music’s being sad is no less deserving of an explanation than its expressing 
sadness. Second, the simple reduction of expression to metaphorical 
description fails to distinguish which among innumerable metaphorical 
properties of the music are expressed properties. Some metaphors do 
not tell us what is expressed but nevertheless apply to the music; for 
example, its being an ‘insult to the ear’ or a “testimony to the composer’s 
creative genius’. While both kinds of metaphor are based upon charac- 
teristics of the music, an account of their differences is required. 

Extreme formalism seeks to avoid these problems in music by in- 
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voking the Dispensable Surrogate Thesis. Besides being a refusal to take 
metaphorical description seriously, it recommends substituting the 
literal language of musicology for the metaphorical language of expres- 
sion. On this view, metaphorical description of music is at best a vague 
and ambiguous way of saying what can only be literally and clearly said 
in the special language of music theory. Thus, to say “This music is sad,’ 
so far as it is descriptive of the music at all, could only mean something 
like “This music is in the key of B minor and slow.” The difference is 
analogous to that between the ‘rising’ and ‘setting’ of the sun and an 
astronomical description of the solar system. At worst, the language of 
metaphor applied to music is a surrogate language of ignorance and 
personal affect, derailing attention from the music itself by virtually 
reducing its complex structures to a kind of auditory Rorschach blot. 
In short, metaphors as instruments of musical exegesis are imprecise, 
arbitrary, unconfirmable, and hence scarcely informative of the actual 
structures of music. 

Perhaps the most beneficial consequences of hard formalism are its 
programme of strenuous attention to the details of musical structures 
coupled with a determination to avoid empty descriptions or the intru- 
sion of extraneous subject matter. Granting these aims, what remains is a 
disagreement over alternative ways of describing musical structures. In 
this regard, hard formalism (unlike Hanslick’s ‘soft’ version) tends to 
ignore the usefulness of metaphor to illuminate covert, elusive, or 
previously unnoticed features, notwithstanding banalities like ‘sad’ or 
‘gay’. Speaking to this point, Goodman argues that: “To describe a work 
or passage as muscular, electric, spatial, curvilinear, brittle, or floating 
may be to describe metaphorically some recondite and highly important 
structural features. . . . New likenesses and differences, new relationships 
and patterns, are thus revealed, and are described by the metaphorical 
application of these alien terms.’ Again, striking at an assumption behind 
the proscription of metaphor, he says: “The notion of the structure of a 
work is as deluded as the notion of the structure of the world. A work, 
like the world, has as many different structures as there are ways of 
organizing it, of subsuming it under categorial schemata dependent 
upon some or other structural affinities with and differences from other 
works,’ 

If metaphors can bring about ‘a new and notable organization rather 
than a mere relabelling of an old one’ (LA, p. 80), replacing them with 
literal terms risks loss of the impetus to insight they provide. Besides, 
exact replaceability is an analytic red herring if only because of the 
difficulty in determining which among innumerable music-theoretical 
properties (including, perhaps, other metaphorical ones) correspond to 
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the metaphor. Even lame, weathered labels like ‘sad’ which can, to some 
extent, be musically codified,’ are compatible with both major or 
minor modes, fast or slow tempos, thick or thin textures. Some plain or 
‘subtle combination of these and other musical factors may help to ex- 
plain and justify use of the epithet ‘sad’ in any particular instance; and 
its use may in turn have the effect of focusing our attention upon those 
structural details. In neither case could we reasonably expect to replace 
the metaphorical label with a finite list of literal predicates. So, in any 
event, we are not eo ipso led away from the music by resorting to such 
descriptive devices and may, in fact, be led anew to it. 

In brief answer to the charge that metaphorical description is arbitrary 
and unverifiable, it is worth remarking that literal descriptions are no 
less arbitrary than metaphorical ones in point of the choice among alter- 
nate correct ways of describing something. Nor are literal descriptions, 
just for being literal, any less subject to ambiguity and vagueness. On 
the other hand, neither literal nor metaphorical descriptions are arbitrary 
so far as they are both subject to the same general conditions of verifica- 
tion (LA, pp. 77-9) as evidenced by the fact that we may stand refined, 
modified, or corrected in the use of metaphors. It should also be noted 
that metaphor is ubiquitous in linguistic description, even in music- 
theoretical contexts. Ifall we were permitted was literal description, there 
would be no need to go beyond the score as itself the most literal descrip- 
tion of the music available. 


3. THE ICONIC MUSICAL SIGN 

At the pole opposite to formalism in music, and easily the most 
widely held philosophic theory of expression in the arts, is the Iconic 
Sign Theory. Beginning with Charles S. Peirce, the theory has been 
defended in one form or another by Ernst Cassirer, Charles W. Morris, 
L. A. Reid, Paul Henle, and in music by Albert Gehring, S. K. Langer 
and, more recently, Gordon Epperson. Common to all forms of the 
Iconic Sign Theory are two themes: first, that music is a ‘sign’ signifying 
variously feelings, moods, emotions, or ‘virtual’ time, space, or motion, 
depending upon which version of the theory one espouses. What is 
important here is the notion that music acquires ‘meaning’ or expresses 
by signifying something else. Second, being an auditory process, music 
becomes an iconic sign of other processes, most notably psychological 
ones, by virtue of its morphological or kinetic resemblances to them. 

Langer, for instance, distinguishes ‘discursive’ (linguistic) from “pre- 
sentational’ (non-linguistic) symbols as the difference between a system 
having a fixed vocabulary and syntax and one consisting mainly of 
‘sensuous forms’, for example a painting or musical performance.® In 
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this way the ‘expository’ signification of music as well as its character 
as a non-linguistic, iconic symbol system is traced to certain kinetic 
resemblances between the melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic progres- 
sions of music and other sorts of process. As Langer once put it‘... there 
are certain aspects of the so-called ‘inner life’—physical and mental— 
which have formal properties similar to those of music—patterns of 
motion and rest, of tension and release, of agreement and disagreement, 
preparation, fulfilment, excitation, sudden change, etc.’ 

The Iconic Sign Theory would, then, explain the metaphor ‘sad’ 
applied to music as an elliptical simile (the music is like the emotion of 
sadness) based upon literal kinetic similarities between musical and 
psychological and physical processes. And if the metaphor ‘sad’ is truly 
ascribed to the music, it turns out to be an elliptical literal truth: either 
the musical and psychological processes are similar in the relevant 
respects or they are not. Thus music is analysed as a kind of sound- 
map of emotion in which we recognize the feelings or moods expressed 
by the music because of resemblances between the sound-map and the 
mood areas it represents.!? 

Criticisms of the iconic musical sign reflect the same difficulties found 
wherever the iconic sign has been enlisted to do theoretical service. Here 
it is useful to view them as being directed at the two aforementioned 
assumptions of the Iconic Sign Theory: first, that music is a sign; which 
is to say that in order to express emotion or other mental and physical 
states, music must also signify or denote them; and second, that iconicity 
explains both the sign status of music and its metaphorical properties. 

The case against music-as-sign departs from the fact that sensory form 
or structure, as such, does not imply denotational reference. If we cede 
to the formalist view that understanding a piece of music is primarily 
a matter of apprehending and organizing its auditory structures, there 
is no reason to suppose that one must look elsewhere for its “expressive- 
ness —in something denoted by the music. In other words, it is not 
clear how music is a ‘sign’ if no extra-musical sign object need enter into 
the understanding of it. 

This general complaint is further amplified by assaults on iconicity as 
the basis of the sign status of music. The fact that two things are similar 
in some or even all respects does not imply that one is a sign of the other. 
Exact replicas of coins or pieces of furniture are not usually thought of 
as symbolizing, signifying, or otherwise denoting each other. Further- 
more, similarity provides no more grounds for thinking that music 
symbolizes the ‘inner life’ than the reverse. 

Again, assuming that similarity could be sufficient to establish sign 
status, from the mere fact that everything is similar in some way to 
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everything else, then (1) everything is ‘iconic’ with and therefore a sign 
of everything else (at least in those respects in which they are similar); 
and (2) in the absence of any criterion for distinguishing aesthetic from 
non-aesthetic iconicity, everything could be an aesthetic sign of every- 
thing else. 

These are absurd conclusions which iconic sign theorists try to counter 
by arguing that musical iconicity is a matter of similarity in certain 
aesthetic respects only. But no one has yet satisfactorily distinguished 
aesthetic from non-aesthetic iconicity,1® and the prospect of finding that 
difference either in the objects denoted by the iconic sign or in some 
relation between a sign and its denotatum appears dim. 

The cumulative effect of arguments such as these is to show that it is 
a mistake to think of musical expression as the musical labelling of feel- 
ings or events on the model either of words or pictures (granting of 
course such exceptions as leitmotifs and pieces with stipulated ‘pro- 
grammes’). What, then, about the metaphorical labelling of the music? 
Surely the predicate ‘sad’ does denote the music, and presumably because 
the music and the emotion are somehow alike. If similarity cannot ex- 
plain the sign status of music, perhaps it can at least explain our descrip- 
tive metaphors and thus open the way to a reduction of musical expres- 
sion to metaphorical description. Having lost denotative protection, why 
not let a simile be your umbrella? 

But consider this. To say of two things that they are similar in some 
respect cannot account for how they came to be labelled ‘green’; for 
that ‘some respect’ could be any respect. By the same token, to say that 
they are similar or alike in being green is no explanation at all. All that 
can be said on these grounds is that both things are green, which is 
exactly what we mean when we say that they are similar in that respect 
—the use of the label is a better explanation of the similarity. The same 
analysis applies whether the objects in question be green apples or green 
horns. Recent attacks on the explanatory force of similarity (iconicity, 
resemblance, likeness) in art symbolism and elsewhere have shown that 
appeal to similarity in some or certain respects to account for the applica- 
tion of predicates literally or metaphorically to different things is, in 
the first instance, a non sequitur—tfails to explain the use of a particular 
label—and in the second, circular—involves use of the very labels to be 
explained.16 How can the music be sad then? According to Max Black: 
‘It would be more illuminating in some of these cases to say that the 
metaphor creates the similarity than to say that it formulates some simi- 
larity antecedently existing.’ 

A comparison may help to make this reverse argument clearer. 
Realistic painting is often thought to be the result of copying something 
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just the way it is’. Goodman argues that it is impossible to copy an 
object just the way it is if only because the way it is could be any one of 
all the ways it is. And no picture represents every aspect of anything. 
Nor is there any advantage gained from narrowing down to some aspect 
of the way it is, say the way it looks; for ‘an aspect is not just the object- 
from-a-given-distance-and-angle-and-in-a-given-light; it is the object 
as we look upon or conceive it, a version or construal of the object’ (LA, 
p. 9). Nothing is absolutely given to perception, and even if it were, 
there would be no ‘innocent eye’ to receive it. 

Granting all that, still it seems that realistic pictures do resemble the 
objects they depict. The question, though, is whether a judgement of 
realism follows from a judgement of similarity as many tend to assume. 

The most we can say [according to Goodman] is that among pictures that represent 
actual objects, degree of realism correlates to some extent with degree of similarity of 
picture to object. But we must beware of supposing that similarity constitutes any 
firm, invariant criterion of realism; for similarity is relative, variable, culture- 
dependent. And even where, within a single culture, judgements of realism and of 
resemblance tend to coincide, we cannot safely conclude that the judgements of 
realism follow upon the judgements of resemblance. Just the reverse may be at 
least equally true; that we judge the resemblance greater where, as a result of our 
familiarity with the manner of representation, we judge the realism greater.18 


By the same token, judgements asserting resemblances between music 
and emotions may follow from judgements of expression engendered 
by familiarity with a particular mode of expression, e.g. the tendency 
of ‘sad’ music to be in a minor key. That is, we judge the similarity to 
sadness and sad things to be greater where, as a result of familiarity with 
the forms of expression, we judge the music to be highly sad. 


4. THE EXBMPLIFICATION THEORY 

The exemplificational analysis of expression by works of art comes 
down to two claims. First, that expression is metaphorical, not literal, 
exemplification; which is to say that expressed properties are acquired 
from foreign realms via metaphorical transfer. ‘Pictures’, says Goodman, 
‘express sounds or feelings rather than colors’ (LA, p. 86). Analogously, 
musical works express feelings, movements, or colours rather than 
sounds. The second claim is that since metaphorical properties are no 
less actual than literal ones: “The properties a symbol expresses are its. 
own property’ (LA, p. 86). The sadness of the music belongs actually 
and metaphorically to the music regardless of what the composer felt or 
intended, or the effects of the piece on audiences. When we speak of the 
sadness of the music, we mean just that, though not in any way which 
would commit us to treating the sadness of the music as any different 
from the music’s being sad.1° Other uses of ‘expression’ as in ‘Fidelio is 
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an expression of Beethoven’s dramatic instinct’ or “The audience ex- 
pressed its enthusiasm by a standing ovation’ are not at issue, though 
they are often confused with expression by works. 

The pivotal terms of the theory are reference, denotation, and ex- 
emplification both literal and metaphorical. Reference is a broad term 
roughly synonymous with symbolization or signification in the semiotic 
tradition: that is to say, it ranges over the various ways one thing may 
‘stand for’ another (LA, p. 4). Thus it covers different kinds of denota- 
tion by a variety of labels as well as literal and metaphorical exemplifica- 
tion. Denotational reference or ‘labelling’ goes unexplained in the theory, 
at least as Goodman develops it, but examples are easy to come by. 
Predicates are linguistic labels, but labels may also be pictorial, gestural, 
musical, and so on (LA, p. 57). Graphic representation, for instance, 
is denotation by pictorial labels, and a leitmotiv is a musical label for 
characters in an opera, moods, or recurrent ideas. 

On the other hand a red paint sample is a matter of literal exemplifica- 
tional reference from the paint chip to the predicate ‘red’. And the musi- 
cal expression of sadness is an instance of metaphorical exemplification 
by the music of that label. From these examples we see that not every- 
thing that refers is a denotative label. The red paint sample exemplifies 
the label ‘red’ but does not denote that label. While anything that refers 
(including labels) is a symbol, not all symbols are labels—things other 
than labels can refer. Thus it is appropriate to describe a piece of non- 
denoting music as symbolic though not a label (I suppose any music 
could be used as a label in the fashion of a leitmotiv, but that is not the 
point). Labels denote the things to which they apply; and if we allowed 
that being a symbol implied being also a label, we should be committing 
the very error of the iconic sign theorists, namely assuming that because 
music is symbolic it must therefore denote as it exemplifies—that what- 
ever expresses also asserts. 

Exemplification is defined as ‘a subrelation of the converse of denota- 
tion’ and contrasts with denotation by ‘the fact that denotation implies 
reference between two elements in one direction while exemplification 
implies reference between the two in both directions’ (LA, p. 59). There 
are two restrictions on exemplification. First, ‘while anything may be 
denoted, only labels may be exemplified’ (LA, p. 57); and second, the 
denotation of a label exemplified is ‘regarded as having been ante- 
cedently fixed’ (LA, p. 59). That is, if a exemplifies b, then b denotes a. 
Thus, ‘labelling seems to be free in a way that sampling is not. I can let 
anything denote red things, but I cannot let anything that is not red be 
a sample of redness’ (LA, pp. 58-9). Exemplification can be only by 
those things we correctly denote and of the labels we employ to denote 
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them. Or more loosely put, exemplified properties whether literal or 
metaphorical must be possessed. 

Whether exemplification is literal (a red chip) or metaphorical (Red 
China) depends upon how the label is applied. Goodman summarizes 
the difference between the literal and metaphorical uses of a label as 
follows. “Metaphor, it seems, is a matter of teaching an old word new 
tricks—of applying an old label in a new way . . . a metaphor is an affair 
between a predicate with a past and an object that yields while protest- 
ing... . Where there is metaphor, there is conflict: the picture is sad 
rather than gay even though it is insentient and hence neither sad nor 
gay. Application of a term is metaphorical only if to some extent contra- 
indicated’ (LA, p. 69). And later he says that in metaphor, “A whole set 
of alternative labels, a whole apparatus of organization takes over new 
territory. What occurs is a transfer of a schema, a migration of concepts 
an alienation of categories. Indeed, a metaphor might be regarded as a 
calculated category mistake . . .’ (LA, p. 73). 

Altogether there are four categories of reference: literal denotation 
(LD); literal exemplification (LE); metaphorical denotation (MD); and 
metaphorical exemplification (ME). Each category can be illustrated 
using the one-place predicate ‘tall’. 

The difference between describing De Gaulle as tall and taking De 
Gaulle (or any individual over six feet) as a sample of tallness among 
men is the difference between literal denotation and exemplification 
LD and LE). The difference between a tall man and a tall tale is the dif- 
ference between literal and metaphorical denotation (LD and MD). The 
difference between calling a fish story a tall tale and taking a fish story 
as a sample of a tall tale is the difference between metaphorical denota- 
tion and exemplification (MD and ME). The realm of the schema to 
which ‘tall man’ belongs in LD is all men, while the range is men at the 
top of the scale of relative height. In LE, range and realm remain con- 
stant, but reference is made back to the label ‘tall’ by singling out De 
Gaulle as a sample of a tall man. In MD as compared to LD, there is a 
shift of realm from men to stories and of range from tall men to false 
stories that are lies, but not without some semantic luggage trailing be- 
hind from LD. A tall story is one that ‘stands out’, is conspicuous by its 
intentional falseness. Finally, the difference between MD and ME is the 
corollary of the difference between LD and LE. Realm and range 
remain constant, but the use of the fish story as a sample of a tall tale 
adds the dimension of reference back to the label ‘tall’ (tale). A term may 
thus vacate the category of literal denotative reference for one or all of 
three reasons: a migration of realm; a migration of range (e.g. hyper- 
bole); or by being exemplified by what it denotes. 
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Many examples of each of the aforementioned categories of reference 
may be found among the myriad literal and migrant labels used to 
characterize music.2° As Beardsley observes: ‘Some terms seem to apply 
literally to all processes, musical, physical and mental, e.g. fast, slow, 
accelerating, smooth, sudden; some apply literally to mental processes 
and metaphorically to music, e.g. tense, relaxed, gay, depressed; some 
apply literally to physical processes and metaphorically to music and 
mental processes, e.g. creeping, graceful, flowing, wandering; some 
apply literally to music, and metaphorically to the others, e.g. cres- 
cendo.’# 

Earlier, in connexion with soft formalism, I questioned whether all 
metaphorical properties of a work are expressed. A painting might be 
called a ‘transient’ because it has had many owners and an aria could be 
a ‘sore thumb’ because it disturbs the continuity of a particular pro- 
gramme. Neither of these, under the circumstances, are expressed 
properties of works. But why not? ‘In general, a symbol of a given kind 
—pictorial, musical, verbal, etc.—expresses only properties that it meta- 
phorically exemplifies as a symbol of that kind’ (LA, p. 87; italics mine). 
If a painting somehow expresses ‘transiency’, it is not because of its 
many owners. At the very least, expressed properties must belong to 
works rather than to their accidental circumstances. 

From this standpoint the simple reduction of musical expression to 
metaphorical description has two disadvantages. It is too broad, letting 
in much that is not expressed. In addition to making expression a 
property of descriptions rather than music. Nor is it sufficient to limit 
expression to all metaphorically exemplified properties; for what 
makes a piece a sore thumb in one setting may qualify it as a glove fit 
in another. In other words, expressed properties do not belong either to 
works-plus-their-accidental-circumstances. Rather, expression has to 
be restricted to a subset of metaphorical exemplification, namely to 
those metaphorical properties possessed and referred to by the music 
as a symbol of a certain kind; that is, solely as music. Given a piece of 
music plus x (where x stands for attendant circumstances which can be 
metaphorically described alone or in combination with the music), we 
could say that expressed properties belong not to x, nor to the music 
plus x, but only to the music. 

Expression is exclusive. Or to put it another way, expressed properties 
are those which remain constant in varying contexts relative to the literal 
properties of a work which identify it as being a symbol of a certain 
kind. Thus ‘. . . a picture literally exemplifies only pictorial properties 
and metaphorically exemplifies only properties that are constant relative 
to pictorial properties’ (LA, p. 86). By ‘pictorial properties’ is meant such 
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things as colours, shapes, textures, brush work, style of representation, 
and so on. Van Gogh well understood the relation between pictorial 
and expressed properties in describing The Artist's Room in Arles: *. . .- 
it’s just simply my bedroom, only here colour is to do everything and, 
giving by its simplification a grander style to things, is to be suggestive 
here of rest or of sleep in general’ (Letter to Theo). 

Goodman defines constancy as follows: 


A [n expressed] property is . . . constant only if, although it may or may not remain 
constant where the pictorial properties vary, it never varies where the pictorial 
properties remain constant. In other words, if it occurs anywhere, it also occurs’ 
whenever the pictorial properties are the same. The constancy here in question 
obtains between the metaphorical extension of the expressed property and the: 
literal extension of the basic pictorial properties; but a property thus constant also , 
itself qualifies as a pictorial property (LA, p. 86, fn.). 


Taking the hint of the last sentence, we may distinguish between literal 
pictorial properties and metaphorical pictorial properties. Among those 
exemplified, some metaphorical properties are constant relative to 
literal ones and of the sort customarily said to be expressed. Much the 
same can be argued for expression by music. In that case expressed 
properties are constant relative to literal musical properties. Among the 
latter is the variety of intervallic, harmonic, melodic, modal, rhythmic, 
and stylistic patterns commonly described in music-theoretic terms.” 

The constancy here is of course logical, not psychological. Nothing 
in the foregoing discussion supposes that listeners should experience a- 
constant ‘running commentary’ of emotions or textbook harmony as 
they listen to music. It is only required that they be able to tell when the: 
music is sad, energetic, or breathless just as they are able to tell when it is 
loud, staccato, or in the key of G major. 

Finally, I would like to raise an apparent difficulty related to constancy. 
Is there not some inconsistency between the variability of expression 
from one culture to another and the supposed constancy of expressed 
properties? Presumably properties that are constant relative to literal 
ones should be apparent to anyone who hears the music. However, in 
view of Goodman’s other statements, constancy in his definition means 
‘constancy within a given symbol system’—in this instance a mode of ' 
musical expression peculiar to a given culture; and even then emphasis 
is not so much on constancy relative to pictorial or musical properties as 
inconstancy relative to non-pictorial or non-musical properties—that - 
works of art do not express metaphorically exemplified properties that 
are inconstant (see pp. 17-18 above). Neither does constancy conflict 
with the variability or nuances of expressive interpretation within a- 
culture; for constancy is a matter of what is metaphorically true of and: 
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exemplified by the music, and there are no a priori limits on what meta- 
phorical labels apply to the music. New discoveries of expressed properties 
are always possible. To expand Goodman’s epistemological dictum: like 
the rest of the world, music is as many ways as it can be truly described 
and expresses as many constant properties as it metaphorically exempli- 


fies. 
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third subject, hovering around one note 
and related to ‘X’ [motif]. A brief de- 
velopment is marked by a suddenly 
subdued string tremolando. In recapitu- 
lation the second subject seems to have 
lost the heart of its protest. The “third” 
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the same phrases are used over and over 
again to “express” the same emotions 


... (p. 168). 


REPRESENTATION, RELATIVISM 
AND RESEMBLANCE 


James W. Manns 


I wisa to take issue with certain claims made by Nelson Goodman in his 
recent book Languages of Art, and argue that resemblance does constitute 
a necessary condition for pictorial representation. In so doing I will first 
demonstrate how Mr. Goodman misrepresents the matter of resem- 
blance, and show that it merits a treatment similar to that with which 
representation is dealt at his hands. When this much has been established 
the role of resemblance in painting will come clear, providing us with a 
more realistic look than we receive from Goodman at one of the essen- 
tial features of painting. 

First Goodman’s views: 

The question is posed as to what are the conditions which must obtain 
for it to be said that A represents B. The immediate (and of course most 
naive) response is: “A represents B if, and only if, A appreciably re- 
sembles B.’ This, however, is rejected on the grounds that: 

t. Resemblance, unlike representation, is reflexive (meaning that I 
resemble myself considerably, but represent myself rarely) ; 

2. Resemblance, unlike representation, is symmetric (meaning that if 
a painting resembles an orange, the orange resembles the painting, but 
in no ordinary way represents it); 

3. Resemblance frequently occurs with no hint of representation (as. 
is found among birds of a feather). 

So resemblance is obviously not sufficient for representation. But 
perhaps it is a necessary condition, if accompanied by a further restric- 
tion. Goodman treats it to one such conjunct—that object A be a paint- 
ing—which fails on the grounds that a painting of Marlborough Castle 
happens to resemble all other paintings in more ways than it does the 
castle: which, then, does it represent, and why? 
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We are then precipitated directly to the crux of the matter. In Good- 
man’s own words: 


The plain fact is that a picture, to represent an object, must be a symbol for it, stand 
for it, refer to it; and that no degree of resemblance is sufficient to establish the re- 
quisite relationship of reference. Nor is resemblance necessary for reference; almost 
anything may stand for anything else. A picture that represents—like a pssaage that 
describes—an object refers to and, more particularly, denotes it. Denotation is the 
core of representation and is independent of resemblance. 


But certainly we say that some representations are more realistic than 
others. What, if the above is the case, can our criteria of realism possibly 
be, or are we deluding ourselves, or belying our own confusion, in even 
thinking in terms of realistic representation? 

We are deluding ourselves, Goodman answers, if we think that 
realism has anything to do with resemblance per se. But on our new 
interpretation we can call a realistic representation a familiar representa- 
tion, with familiarity defined in terms of ‘the system of representation 
standard for a culture or a person at a given time’.? 

This, then, is a brief but hopefully workable skeleton of Goodman’s 
. view.’ We are left with the following: Realism is relative—trelative to 
the prevailing system. Denotation may well be purely arbitrary—it is 
decidedly not founded on any relationship of resemblance, but rests, 
rather, upon convention. As a result representation is contingent— 
whether A represents B depends on whether A consists of symbols 
which are understood as denotative of B. 

Now the crucial fact to take note of here is that ‘resemblance’ has been 
given an utterly different treatment from that accorded to ‘denotation’, 
‘representation’, and ‘realism’. While the last three have all been treated 
. to a'relativistic interpretation, ‘resemblance’ is forced into a predomi- 
nantly essentialistic mould. 

Consider the evidence: 

1. We are told that a Constable painting of Marlborough Castle is 
more like any other picture than it is like the castle. This implies a rather 
clear cut notion of what it means for something to resemble something 
else—that there is a distinct and readily specifiable set of characteristics— 
size, shape, texture, etc.—which, when tallied, enables us to state defini- 
tively that A resembles C more than B does. 

2. We are told that each automobile off an assembly line resembles 
-each other one (but fails to represent it). Again, it is implied in this state- 
ment that no questions need be asked about’ whether, or under what 
conditions, one object, A, resembles another object, B. Resemblance 
stands forth, apparent from the most superficially conducted investiga- 
tion.‘ 
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_ I wish to contend that in light of these claims it is no wonder that he 
is led to treat paintings as if they were symbols. Our first task is, there- 
fore, to demonstrate the inadequacy of this view toward resemblance. 
This can best be done with a few examples. Consider the two figures: 
(1) an outline circle, and (2) an ellipse. 

Do they resemble one another? Now anyone seriously concerned 
with answering the question correctly will withhold his answer at the 
outset. The reason for this is, of course, that the example is wholly 
artificial, devoid of what we might call a proper context. The serious 
questioner will ask; ‘In what respects?’ ‘In relation to what?’ before 
hazarding an answer. 

Suppose, then, that we introduce a third figure: an outline square, 
‘and then ask which resembles which concerning size of enclosed area, or 
which resembles which with regard to the shape of the enclosing figure. 
This much having been specified, our subject can then more safely say 
‘rt resembles 3 with regard to area enclosed more than it resembles 2° and 
‘I resembles 2 more than it does 3 regarding the shape of the enclosing 
figure’. 

Without positive determination of this sort one would be casting 
about aimlessly, as when confronted by Robert Benchley’s classic ques- 
tion ‘Is Europe?’ Thus from our first example we can conclude that 
when the resemblance between one object (creature, idea) and a second 
is in question, before we proffer an answer we must be clear about what 
aspect it is which is being singled out for comparison. 

This much seems to be in the spirit of Nelson Goodman, as expressed 
both in the book presently under scrutiny and in an earlier journal article 
entitled “The Way the World is’¢, a basic thesis of which would be that 
there is no one way the world is; rather it presents itself in a myriad of 
garbs. But more on this a bit later. There is yet another aspect of resem- 
blance which should interest us, and it too can be brought out by an 
example. 

Let us examine the statement: ‘Harry resembles a fox.’ There are any 
number of contexts in which this assertion might be relevant (and cor- 
rect). For instance, Harry might be participating in a game with two 
other men, in which the audience agrees on three animals which the 
contestants are then supposed to imitate. They (the audience) write the 
names of the animals on slips of paper, then the contestants each pick a 
slip, an animal, from a hat and proceed to ape it. It is the task of the 
audience to guess who is imitating which. In this case one of them is 
likely to exclaim: “Harry looks like... a fox!” 

Or all three contestants might vie to see who could best imitate a fox. 
In this case it would be said: ‘Harry looks like a fox.’ 
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Or perhaps Harry is just prone to inspect things closely, compulsively, 
sticking his nose into all sorts of matters, and shifting rapidly from one 
such matter to the next. 

Most likely, though, when we first confront such a statement wholly 
devoid of context we picture Harry as having red hair and a pointy face, 
though in none of the above examples is that at all necessary. Harry 
could very well have dark hair and a longshoreman’s jaw. 

Where is all this leading? Simply to recognition of the fact that, while 
there is an indefinite number of contexts in which a given resemblance 
can be appropriately predicated (as our first example showed as well), 
with no one criterion or set of criteria persisting throughout all possible contexts, 
some contexts stand out as ‘natural’—as the last of the ‘Harry’ examples 
—while others are felt to be unnatural, forced, as the first of the ‘Harry’ 
examples. Notice how much setting up the first example required, and 
how little—none, in fact—the last required. 

Again, all I have done is to transport Goodman’s remarks on the 
realism of representation to the realism of resemblance, where they seem 
to fit equally well. 

Now let us return to the two assertions that provoked this analysis. 

I. ‘In many cases neither one of a pair of very like objects represents 
the other: none of the automobiles off an assembly line is a picture of the ` 
rest. The fragments of this in which we are interested would be: “the 
automobiles off an assembly line” are “very like objects”. This seems so 
natural as to hardly be worth contesting. But are they ‘very like objects’; 
(a) to the colour inspector, who checks off ‘red’, ‘green’, ‘blue’, succes- 
sively? (b) to the man who records the serial numbers? He may well feel 
that car number 112211 resembles car number 221122 more than it does 
car number 112212. (c) Or if man A drives one car on to the truck, man 
B the next, man C the next, then man A again, etc., car number 1 might 
be said to resemble car number 4 more than car number 2. 

This falls in line with a statement of Ryle’s which Goodman quotes 
concerning the ‘college library according to the catalog and according 
to the accountant.’ 

2. “A Constable painting of Marlborough Castle is more like any 
other picture than it is like the Castle... .’ 

So suppose we have this painting of the Castle, the Castle itself, and a 
third painting, say a portrait of the artist as a young man. If we ask 
which resembles which, everyone, philosophers notwithstanding, will 
answer: “Why, the painting of the castle resembles the castle.’ Certainly 
the portrait will not be taken to resemble either the castle or the castle- 
painting. 

‘But concerning size? ‘Now that’s a different matter.’ 
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‘Or texture?’ ‘Another matter as well.’ 

The painting and the castle may only have in common, in Langer’s 
words, ‘proportionality of parts’, but that, in this particular context, is 
sufficient. 

The important point is that the latter resemblances must be specified, 
while that of the picture of the castle and the Castle itself needs no 
specification. ‘Realistic representation depends . . . upon inculcation.’ 
And can’t we now say the same of resemblance as well? Some aspects of 
resemblance are more commonly singled out than others. It is these 
which we take as natural, and the relation between a painting and its 
object seems to be one of the more natural ones. This, even in the face of 
the broad historical diversity in modes of capturing and rendering cer- 
tain resemblances. 

Perhaps an even more important lesson which we have learned from 
all the examples given is how little concurrence is required for resem- 
blance to be predicable. If I say that Harry resembles a fox more than 
anyone else I’ve ever known, that doesn’t mean I believe he somehow 
manages to ever-so-deftly conceal his bushy tail, nor that I suspect him 
of carrying out nocturnal raids on the chicken house (imitation theory). 
It doesn’t even mean that from time to time (or just the first time) when 
he comes upon me unannounced I am startled by his vulpine look 
(illusion theory). Quite obviously the mere configuration of Harry’s 
facial features is an insignificant feature of his overall make-up. But, in a 
certain context, it is enough. 

Imitation and illusion theories overshooting the mark, as we can now 
see they do, Goodman’s attacks aimed at them turn out to be rather 
vapid. 

‘What aspect is it which is to be singled out for comparison?’ Why, 
any aspect the painter desires. 

‘There is no innocent eye . . . to copy the object just as it is.” No 
innocent eye is required and there is no necessity whatsoever to copy the 
object just as it is. (In fact, one suspects that the only thing that Goodman 
would accept as a successful copy of a cat would be, in Wiener’s words, 
the same cat, which compounds the nonsense.) 

And what is supposed to be the main point of his discussion—that 
paintings represent by denotation (which is relative to a system of sym- 
bols) rather than by any relationship of resemblance—also loses its 
swagger. It becomes: Paintings represent by denotation (which is relative 
to a system of symbols) rather than by any relationship of resemblance 
(which is relative to a context of resemblance), which assertion would 
lower more eyelids than it would raise eyebrows! 

And so we are led to our final point about painting. Resemblance has 
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been taken by Goodman to be not only insufficient for pictorial re- 
presentation, but unnecessary, denotation being ‘the core of representa- 
tion and independent of resemblance’. I have nowhere wished to imply 
that resemblance is sufficient and denotation unnecessary for pictorial 
representation. On these points Goodman’s arguments are sound. How- 
ever, in the world of paint a frame and sometimes a title are sufficient 
denotative elements. From that point on, our eyes are engaged in reading 
off, not symbols, but resemblances. The Guernica does not symbolize 
revolutionary chaos: it genuinely resembles it, as does a child’s cat drawing, 
in its own humble way, resemble a real cat. So-called abstract paintings, 
when they have any object at all, are called abstract neither because they 
feed on symbols rather than resemblances, nor because they employ 
unfamiliar symbolic systems, but because they resemble their objects in 
unfamiliar ways. 

What Goodman has done is to assimilate a particular mode of re- 
presentation—pictorial representation—under the heading of ‘represen- 
tation in general’, taking as the paradigm of representation symbolic 
representation. He has reasons for this and they have been shown to be 
mistaken. 

When we are cured of our essentialistic tendencies in the matter of 
resemblance, and when we see how little is required in the way of 
similarity for resemblance to be predicable, then we can abandon the 
futile talk of symbols, which is much more at home in the world of 
mathematics or ordinary language than in the world of painting. 

So we can revise the long paragraph quoted from Goodman in the 
following manner: 

The plain fact is that for a picture to represent its object: (a) It must 
resemble it in some fashion, resemblance requiring a context, some con- 
texts being more natural, i.e., habitual, than others, and the elements in 
common ranging from great to minimal, depending upon the context in 
question. (b) It must denote it, which can be accomplished by a title or 
a frame or by its merely being a painting. Denotation is the core of 
representation in a purely symbolic system, but in a pictorial system, re- 
semblance plays a key role. 

Thus the history of painting is not the chronology of the development 
of a symbolic system, or of the successive adoption and abandonment of 
symbolic systems; it is a journey through various ‘looks’ of the world— 
here the look of colour, there the look of light and shadow, elsewhere 
the look of emotionality or spirituality. 

A study of the criteria of resemblance predicability might well prove 
more fruitful than a theory of symbols in the plastic arts. 
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Aesthetics. By w. CHARLTON. Hutchinson 
University Library. 1970. pp. 135 6p. 
CHARLTON’S VOLUME in the Hutchinson 
University Library is a useful, clearly 
Written, introduction to aesthetics. On the 
whole the book is sufficiently elementary 
for the beginner to find it extremely help- 
ful; but it also probes sufficiently deeply 
into the relevance of contemporary philo- 
sophical discussion for aesthetics, to stimu- 
late and direct the student of philosophy 
who wants to move into this area. The 
presentation of issues is balanced without 
being indecisive, competent but not 

humourless. 

In a general introductory chapter 
Charlton argues that the impression which 
some have had of aesthetics as a dreary 
subject is one which is derivative from the 
acceptance of a number of philosophical 
views widely canvassed in the eighteenth 
century but since then rejected by a large 
number of philosophers: (a) the view that 
pleasure is a sensation; (b) that emotions 
are feelings; and (c) that to perceive is to 
receive a series of mental images or re- 
presentations. Versions of these views can 
be found variously in the writings of Des- 
cartes, Locke and Hume. An approach to 
aesthetics based on them will inevitably 
seem of little philosophical interest, for 
from this starting point reference to speci- 
fically aesthetic experiences and judge- 
ments regularly turns out to be reference to 
what lies “beyond the reach of words and 


rational argument’ (p. 22). As such it leaves 


no room for discussion or disagreement, 
not to mention conceptual analysis. The 
risk, then, is that some unstated account of 
what constitutes an aesthetic experience or 
judgement is assumed, and the role of 
aesthetics becomes parallel to that of a 
crude natural history—a recording and 
possibly limited classification of ‘instances’. 

In the course of the next three chapters 
Charlton attempts to give an alternative 
and much more stimulating account of 
aesthetics—taking as his philosophical 
points of departure the writings of Ryle, 
Kenny and Austin rather than those of 
Descartes, Locke and Hume. The chapters 
examine respectively three different sorts 
of criteria of aesthetic excellence: in 
Chapter 3, ‘Representation’, he discusses 
mimetic criteria; in Chapter 4 he evaluates 
various expressive theories; and in Chapter 
2 attention is given to formalist accounts of 
aesthetic excellence. In addition to detailed 
discussion of each of these sorts of criteria 
Charlton indicates clearly the dangers of 
attempting to overstress one sort of criterion 
at the expense of others. Works of art 
cannot be thus easily assimilated to one 
single type. 

One or two points call for particular 
comment. In the first place Charlton re- 
lates artistic ‘success’ very closely to what 
gives pleasure (cf. pp. 33, 76 and 98). This 
is clearly an important criterion, but Charl- 
ton does not discuss explicitly whether 
this is simply one of a possible pair of suffi- 
cient criteria (cf. p. 76) or whether it is also 
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a necessary criterion. Some of the examples 
which he chooses himself (cf. p. 111) sug- 
gest that it is not a necessary criterion, but 
his sympathetic quotation of Aristotle 
suggests the opposite without being suffi- 
ciently persuasive to settle the matter: 
“We delight in seeing very detailed images 
of things which themselves are distressing 
to see, like the forms of disgusting animals 
and corpses. The reason is that understand- 
ing is very pleasant, not only to academics, 
but also to ordinary men, though they do 
less of it” (p. 76). Apart from Aristotle's 
unfashionable patronizing and élitist tone, 
it is by no means clear that the way in 
which Sophocles’s Oedipus, Shakespeare’s 
King Lear or Picasso’s Guernica variously 
inform the understanding is correctly 
spoken of in terms of Aristotle’s ‘delight’ 
or Charlton’s ‘pleasure’. There are certainly 
hints how Charlton would want to reply 
to this point—in terms of a distinction be- 
tween directed emotions and moods (cf. 
p- 97)—but it would be interesting to see 
these hints developed into a formal reply. 
A second, less central question relates to 
Charlton’s discussion of the ontological 
status of pieces of music. Pieces of music, 
he argues (p. 30), exist as possibilities, not 
so to speak ‘from all eternity’, but “only so 
long as we retain prescriptions for fulfilling 
them; so that a sonata exists only so long 
as someone knows or has the means of 
learning how to play it’. This is near, but 
will not quite do. What of the lost and 
forgotten Beethoven sonata, the manu- 
script of which may be rediscovered and 
judged authentic in 1972? It seems odd to 
say that it (the sonata, as distinct from the 
manuscript) does. not exist, yet this seems 
to be implied by Charlton’s definition. 
Of particular interest for aesthetics 
generally is the patience and clarity with 
which, particularly in the second chapter, 
the notion of ‘following changes and pro- 
cesses’ is examined. An important applica- 
tion of this is made in the fifth chapter, 
which is devoted to the aesthetic assessment 
of works of literature. The application is to 


the notion of ‘following a story’. The im- 
portance of this, which one hopes Mr. 
Charlton might further discuss in some 
future publication, lies in the connexion 
between ‘following’ and ‘understanding’ a 
story—and, of course, to begin to discuss 
what it is to understand a story is to begin 
to discuss one aspect of the question of the 
sense in which works of art are meaning- 
ful. 
STEWART R. SUTHERLAND 

University of Stirling 


The Aesthetic Field: A Phenomenology of 
Aesthetic Experience. By ARNOLD BER- 
LEANT. Thomas. Springfield. Illinois. 
1970. pp. 199. 

In Irs preface we are told that the purpose 

of this book is ‘to develop the main out- 

lines of an aesthetic theory’ (p. vi). The 

work is ‘grounded in the belief that a 

genuinely empirical approach to aesthetics, 

an approach that up to now has never been 
systematically developed, offers the greatest 

promise of adequately accounting for a 

subject matter that is inherently ex- 

periential’ (p. vi). There are two obvious 
key terms in this programme, ‘theory’ and 

‘experience’. Both need comment and I 

take them in turn. 

Like many who use the term ‘theory’, 
Berleant fails to distinguish various senses 
of the term ‘theory’ and in consequence 
fails to distinguish the various things that 
various sorts of theories might do. Thus on 
the one hand he seems to mean by “theory 
of aesthetics’ a descriptive study of such 
things as the concepts and the patterns of 
argument that are distinctive in aesthetic 
transactions. On the other hand he uses 
‘theory’ in a more scientific sense, a sense 
closely connected to the activity of ex- 
planation and involving such terms as 
‘prediction’, ‘law’ and ‘hypothesis’. The 
descriptive type of ‘theorizing’ begins, as 
Berleant would be the first to admit (p. 11), 
by accepting aesthetic activities such as 
enjoying, judging, and criticizing as a form 
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of life and then seeks to describe what in 
fact occurs in this activity. From this point 
of view all that needs accounting for is the 
puzzlement and obscurity that arises from 
a misdescription of the activity, and this is 
clarified (‘explained’) by calling attention 
to what happens in aesthetic transactions. 
Berleant would disagree with none of this 
and his account is often along these lines. 
Through the work, however, there runs 
the suggestion that aesthetic activity needs 
explaining or ‘accounting for’ (p. vi) in 
another way, a way that calls for a theory 
in some more scientific sense. This sugges- 
tion may amount to one of three things. 
First, Berleant may be claiming that the 
very existence of aesthetic activity at all 
may need explanation. This I find difficult. 
That human beings have an aesthetic form 
of life is a fact about them that will only be 
ultimately ‘explained’ by the tautology 
that human beings are what they are. 
Secondly, Berleant may be claiming that 
physiological, psychological and socio- 
logical theories may be given to explain 
some aspect or other of aesthetic activity, 
e.g. aesthetic creativity or the mechanisms 
of aesthetic perception. There is here scope 
for large amounts of experimental scientific 
work which may pay off in such fields as 
aesthetic education. Investigators here will, 
however, be little helped by Berleant’s 
book, the advice of which seems to boil 
down to ‘look at as many facts as possible 
and be careful when you generalize’. 
Thirdly, there is some suggestion that Ber- 
leant believes aesthetics to be disreputable, 
unjustified, ‘non-cognitive’ (cf. pp. 3f) un- 
less it is explained by the sorts of scientific 
theories just mentioned. Matters are other- 
wise. Recognition of the value and im- 
portance of the aesthetic enterprise precedes 
the explanation of aesthetic mechanisms. 
Indeed such explanation gets its motivation 
from a prior recognition of the importance 
of aesthetic activity. The activity would be 
important, justified and articulate even if 
an investigation of- its mechanisms had 
never occurred to us. I suggest, therefore, 


that there is a certain confusion of aim in 
Berleant’s work and that the book works 
best when the description of aesthetic- 
phenomena is in hand. 

Next some remarks on Berleant’s use of: 
‘experience’. He wishes to claim that all 
statements about aesthetics are to be tested 
by appeal to our aesthetic experience. Now 
this sometimes appears to mean ‘tested by 
appeal to our knowledge of the facts about 
aesthetic activities’ (see pp. 6f). As such the 
claim is uncontentious. Alternatively, it 
may mean ‘tested by appeal to certain 
mental events occurring in aesthetic cir- 
cumstances, particularly to (characteristic) 
feelings’. This latter claim needs closer 
scrutiny. If one wishes to claim that state- 
ments about aesthetics need to be tested in 
terms of ‘experience’ or certain mental 
events, then we obviously need a classifica- 
tion of the various sorts of things that 
might be meant by ‘experience’. The term 
is, as Berleant notices with reference to 
Langer (p. 28), somewhat elastic. Critical 
though he is of such elasticity, little in- 
vestigation of the categories of experience 
follows. In particular no distinctions are 
drawn between feelings, emotions, percep- 
tions, attitudes and so on. As I shall shortly 
show, the consequence is that certain views 
about ‘distance’ are misrepresented. 

What Berleant does appear to do, in a 
chapter entitled ‘Aesthetic Experience’, is 
attempt to isolate the felt quality of aes- 
thetic experience, i.e.. to characterize 
aesthetic feelings, and then to erect a theory 
of aesthetics upon this phenomenological 
description. No doubt this is a worthy aim 
and Berleant joins recent writers such as 
Beardsley and Stolnitz who have made 
distinguished efforts to characterize aes- 
thetic feeling. Although Berleant makes 
some valuable points, I would make two 
critical comments about his contribution. 
First, his characterization of aesthetic ex- 
perience is both impressionistic and ob- 
scure. Thus although on p. 167 he censures 
the critic ‘who gushes on to paper a verbal 
translation of his emotional responses’, 
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much of what he writes falls foul of this 
censure. Consider the following not un- 
typical passage: ‘Like every mode of ex- 
perience aesthetic experience has essential 
unity. Hence it is difficult to talk about any 
one of its characteristics without having 
others insinuate themselves into the dis- 
cussion. For we are not identifying ele- 
ments that combine to make the experience 
of art distinctive. Rather we are attempt- 
ing to translate into discursive thought the 
undulating iridescence of an integral ex- 
perience’ (p. 100). Secondly, concentration 
on feelings leads to a tendency to ignore or 
underplay other sorts of experiences, such 
as emotions and, possibly, perceptions. 
This ultimately leads to a confusion about 
‘distance’ which needs remarking on. Dis- 
cussion of Berleant’s treatment of this 
notion is not easy because it is difficult to 
decide whether he is for or against it. 
Sometimes he is hostile. “At best it is a 
limited notion, holding for selected in- 
stances. At worst it emasculates art of all 
relevancy and of its capacity as a force of 
vision and regeneration’ (p. 58). At other 
times remarks are made which seem to 
accept much that some who used the 
notion of distance wished to claim. Thus 
one thing that they wished to assert, rightly 
or wrongly, was that having an aesthetic 
attitude involves detaching oneself from 
certain practical questions, e.g. questions 
about the utility of objects viewed aes- 
thetically. And Berleant writes: “The same 
intrinsic quality of aesthetic perception 
may explain the popularity of such notions 
of isolation and disinterestedness in discus- 
sions of the aesthetic attitude. . . . The 
experience of art need not rest upon its 
consequences for justification; it does not 
function as a means to an end that stretches 
beyond itself. Hence the attitude toward 
art appears to differ from the characteristic 
attitude we take toward objects of practical 
life’ (p. 142). 

Berleant’s treatment is unsatisfactory in 
part because, like many of those who have 
used the term, he never clearly distin- 


guishes the many different things that may 
be meant by ‘distance’. Thus one of the 
things people had in mind in using the 
term ‘distance’ was the logical irrelevance 
of certain responses to works of art, the 
irrelevance, for example, of telephoning 
Scotland Yard to report Desdemona’s 
murder. Berleant could not dismiss this 
sort of distance as a feature of our response 
to art. However, the errors he makes go 
deeper and rest on a failure to distinguish 
adequately the various categories of aes- 
thetic experience. Thus if one identifies 
aesthetic experience with feeling, as Ber- 
leant does, there is a clear, indeed trivial 
sense in which aesthetic experience is not 
detached or distanced. To feel towards 
something is to be involved, sometimes 
passionately involved, with it. Berleant 
tightly rejects the notion of ‘feeling- 
distance’. ‘Art is felt with a compelling 
directness in which detachment, delibera- 
tion . . . have no place’ (p. 113). But then 
few, if any, have wanted to claim that 
aesthetic response is ‘feeling-detached’. 
What has been claimed (sometimes con- 
fusedly) is that such aesthetic responses as 
aesthetic perception and aesthetic emotion 
(whatever that is) which involve more than 
feelings differ from non-aesthetic percep- 
tions and emotions in requiring a dis- 
engagement from certain practical con- 
cerns and from the need to act in certain 
ways. Any dismissal of the concept of dis- 
tance that concentrates solely on ‘feeling- 
distance’ and that does not address itself to 
claims about other aesthetic responses is an 
ignoratio. 

Some remarks are called for on another 
central notion in Berleant’s account, the 
notion of agreement. Again the points he 
wishes to make (valuable, though scarcely 
novel ones) are obscured by apparent con- 
tradictions. Thus the statement with which 
the book begins: ‘Nowhere has it been so 
consistently difficult for men to agree as in 
discussions of art’ (p. 1; see also pp. 19 and 
159) can be contrasted with the statement: 
‘There is considerable expanse of ground 
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on which most people involved with the 
arts stand together’ (p. 11) and talk of “the 
broad range of perceptual and critical 
agreement’ (p. 164). Leaving this aside, 
Berleant appears to make these points: (i) 
that there is, despite contrary appearances, 
a broad measure of agreement in aesthetic 
matters; (ii) that this agreement is consti- 
tuted by the collective judgement of an 
informed audience; (iii) that the critic’s 
judgement is tested by its concurrence or 
lack of concurrence with this judgement. 
‘Effective judgement in art is in fact edu- 
cated collective concurrence by the art 
public with whom art works. . . . Artists 
and critics are part of the art public. ... 
They contribute to . . . evaluation. But as 
they are only parts of that public they do 
not determine it.’ 

These are valuable points, though fami- 
liar ones to readers of Hume’s essay “Of the 
Standard of Taste’. The pages in which the 
points are made (pp. 159-77) are some of 
the most sensible in the book and can, I 
think, be treated apart from the earlier 
discussions of aesthetic theory and aesthetic 
experience. One or two points need to be 
made about them, however. First a re- 
mark on Berleant’s view of the critic’s 
function. Berleant suggests that the critic’s 
task ‘lies in educating his readers to the 
reasons for the success or failure of the art 
object’ (p. 161), which a few sentences later 
boils down to getting the readers to have 
the aesthetic perceptions upon which the 
aesthetic judgement is based. Criticism is 
getting the reader to see (hear, etc.) for 
himself. Berleant announces all this with a 
certain air of discovery, claiming that it 
supplants ‘typical’ (p. 160) views of the 
critic’s function, views which require the 
critic ‘to determine the aesthetic merits of 
an art object’ (p. 160). I am at a loss to 
know the difference between his own, 
supposedly novel, view that the critic 
judges and transmits the aesthetic percep- 
tion on which his judgement is based (p. 
161), and the ‘typical’ view that critics 
judge and then support their judgement 


‘by offering information obtained by 
examining features in the art object’ (p. 
160). 

Secondly we have in these pages the 
introduction of the term “aesthetic percep- 
tion’ (p. 161), with the correlative notion 
of ‘merits to be perceived in the object’ (p. 
169). The (Humean) suggestion seems to 
be that an agreement of informed per- 
ceivers is the test of right and wrong in 
aesthetic perception: “His (the critic’s) 
judgements are subject to a common 
standard for determining their validity— 
—the concurrence, or lack of it, among all 
those who have also experienced the art 
object in a full and intelligent way. . . . The 
informed audience of any such object . . . 
is the real judge of its merits’ (p. 170). I am 
much in sympathy with the claim that 
some sort of agreement underlies the vali- 
dity (objectivity?) of a perceptual judge- 
ment. But before it can be accepted we 
need three things at least. (i) The many 
acknowledged aesthetic disagreements 
have to be explained away as not affecting 
the agreement on which the possibility of 
aesthetic perceptual judgement rests. Some 
good preliminary remarks are made on 
this by Berleant, but they are only preli- 
minary (cf. pp. 171£). (ti) We need a fuller 
account of what es an audience ‘in- 
formed’, ‘educated’, etc. Berleant does not 
say much about this and sometimes almost 
descends to the circularity of ‘aesthetic 
judgements are justified by an agreement 
within an educated audience’ where ‘edu- 
cated audience’ seems to mean little more 
than ‘audience capable of aesthetic judge- 
ment’ (cf. p. 175). (tii) We need a look at 
the whole matter of perceptual judgements 
(of which aesthetic perceptual judgements 
will be a special class) and the ways in 
which they depend for their objectivity on 
agreements among perceivers. Here I can 
only refer readers to the pioneer efforts by 
Professor Sibley in such papers as ‘Colours’ 
(P.A.S., 1969), and “Objectivity and 
Aesthetics’ (P.A.S. Supp., 1969). 

This is, on the whole, an unsatisfactory 
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book. Apart from points mentioned above 
there is a general looseness in the writing 
which can lead to obscurity, particularly in 
the use of figurative language (e.g. p. 90 
and p. 100) and in the cult of the unhelpful 
quotation, which reiterates rather than 
illuminates an obscure point (e.g. p. 117 
and p. 121). There is also a tendency to 
present intricate and contentious issues as if 
definitively settled one way or the other. 
A not isolated example is the following: 
“To hold . . . as some writers have, that the 
only pertinent evidence of artistic indivi- 
duality or sincerity of a painter lies exclu- 
sively in the work he has produced vir- 
tually denies the usefulness of any reference 
to these traits at all. For if we are interested 
in the artistic sincerity or individuality of 
the creator, we are concerned not with the 
work but with the artist’ (p. 23). Here the 
assumption that we must make a total 
distinction between the artist and his work 
merely begs the question at issue, namely 
whether in some of our critical remarks we 
can make such a distinction. Berleant may 
be right, but he requires more than this 
short assertion to prove he is. 
COLIN LYAS 

University of Lancaster 


Realism. By DAMIEN GRANT. Methuen. 
1970. pp. 83. 90p. 
We are told by the general editor (p. viii) 
that the series to which this work belongs 
is intended for students who need to grow 
accustomed to certain literary terms 
through ‘simple and straightforward but 
reasonably full discussions of them’. Using 
this as the yardstick let us look at the work. 
It begins with a comparatively lengthy 
introductory chapter in which the ob- 
scurity of the word ‘realism’ is pointed out. 
We are told that ‘if one wishes to achieve 
genuine discrimination between the unruly 
meanings of the word “realism”’ one 
must ‘accept the necessity of going back to 
the philosophers’ since ‘ “realism” is a 
critical term only by adoption from 


philosophy’ (p. 3). The hopes this raises 
that the analytical tools fashioned by 
philosophers are to be used on the words 
‘real’, ‘realistic’ and ‘realism’ are quickly 
dashed. First there is a two-paragraph 
history of the word ‘realism’ as it has func- 
tioned in philosophy. This is followed by 
the conclusion that the concept of reality 
has ‘exploded’ in the modern mind and 
has now been avoided by philosophy, 
which ‘today has given up its first function 
—providing knowledge of reality’ and 
‘shrinks to epistemology’ (p. 5). The con- 
cept of reality, we are told, is left to poets 
and novelists to ‘play soldiers with’ (p. 5). 
This they do better than philosophers will 
acknowledge. ‘For it is widely held... 
that it is creative writers rather than pro- 
fessional philosophers who have done most 
of the philosophical thinking during the 
twentieth century’ (p. 5). 

Next comes a brief account of philo- 
sophical theories of truth, of which, 
Grant claims, there are two: the corre- 
spondence theory and the coherence 
theory. The quality of the discussion may 
best be indicated by the following remarks 
on the coherence theory: ‘In the coherence 
theory . . . the epistemological process is 
accelerated or elided by intuitive percep- 
tion. Truth is not earned by the labour of 
documentation and analysis but coined, a 
ready synthesis, and made current, as is any 
currency, by confidence, “‘the confidence 
of truth’. Evidence is replaced by self 
evidence’ (p. 9). And: “Bertrand Russell 
suggests that the correspondence theory is 
a semantic and the coherence theory a 
syntactic conception of truth; one probes 
for and refers to a verifiable meaning, the 
other makes a true statement—like a dam 
in the mind—in the space behind which 
reality accumulates’ (p. 10). 

One wonders what ‘the student’ (pre- 
sumably of literature) will make of this 
first chapter. What understanding will he 
get of the profound philosophical prob- 
lems about truth, what knowledge of the 
drawbacks of correspondence and co- 
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herence theories and what grasp of the 
distinction between semantic and syntactic 
conceptions of truth? I would think that 
this first main chapter cannot but be con- 
fusing to the audience for which it is in- 
tended, and even after much re-reading of 
the later chapters I cannot see that it was 
entirely necessary. Matters would be im- 
proved were the book to fulfil its avowed 
purpose of bringing the reader to a sup- 
porting bibliography, but the only philo- 
sophical reference in the bibliography is to 
Passmore’s discussion of nineteenth-cen- 
tury realism in philosophy. 

The next two chapters are much better, 
possibly because in them Grant deals with 
more concrete matters, viz. the waxing 
and waning of the doctrines of realism and 
naturalism in nineteenth-century European 
(and especially French) literature. Here we 
have a fairly detailed and useful study of 
the ‘meaning in use’ of these special terms 
of critical art. 

A last chapter, ‘Notes on Social Real- 
ism’, sinks to shallowness again. In a 
three-page section Social Realism, exem- 
plified particularly by Lukács, is consigned 
to the flames as ‘the most baffling, circular 
dogmatism’ (p. 77). We read: ‘Lukács 
claims “in no other aesthetic does the 
truthful depiction of reality have so central 
a place as in Marxism”, but this is a simple 
tautology because the attribution of truth 
is reserved for Marxist reality’ (p. 78). 
However, if a Marxist does believe that his 
system provides him with a special insight 
into what is really the case, then of course 
it follows that if he wishes to produce a 
truthful depiction of reality in his art, he is 
in the best position to do so. And it is a bit 
hard for Grant to criticize him for drawing 
this conclusion on the grounds that it is ‘a 
simple tautology’. A better way would be 
to argue or, if the length of the work does 
not permit this, to observe (with some 
bibliographical references), (i) that the 
Marxist’s claims about his special access to 
what is really the case may be contentious, 
and (ii) that the notion of producing a 


truthful description of reality in art is a 
very obscure one. 

COLIN LYAS 
University of Lancaster 


The Liberties of Wit: Humanism, Criticism 
and the Civic Mind. By ROBERT E. LANE. 
Archon Books. 1970. pp. 141. $4.75. 

Tuis 1s a book about literary criticism, an 
area of the humanities with which more 
and more people are coming into contact 
in the course of receiving an education.’ 
The contention of the book is that the 
patterns of thought exhibited by this craft 
tend to deprive those who study it of the 
ability “to grapple with and understand the 
political and social world which challenges 
(them) on every hand’ (p. 3). The work 
attempts to expose these deficiencies as due 
to the critics ignorance of theory con- 
struction and tries to suggest ways in which 
critical practice might be improved. Laud- 
able though the aim may be, the work is 
too vague to help much, and this vague- 
ness extends, embarrassingly enough, to 
Lane’s own theorizing, as witness the 
highly speculative remarks on the social 
effects of art. Also unhelpful is the way in 
which key terms such as ‘operationalizing 
concept’ are introduced (pp. 56, 62) and 
the failure to explain how aspects of theory 
construction are relevant to the critics 
task. 

The main objections I have to this work, 
however, centre upon obscurities in 
Lane’s discussion of the role of theory in 
literature and criticism. Three main com- 
ments are relevant here. 

First, there is no distinction drawn be- 
tween. the critic and what may be called 
the ‘literary theorist’—possibly because 
Lane concentrates on people like Brooks 
and Richards, who are both. In conse- 
quence there is asomewhat unfair tendency 
to lay the failings of literary theorists at the 
doors of the critics. There is, however, 
surely a difference between the two roles, 
We require critics inter alia to observe and’ 
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point out to us merits and demerits of 
works, and perhaps to explain how note- 
worthy effects are achieved. The critic 
may do this well without ever having 
thought about theory, a point noted by 
Lane (p. 45). As for literary theory, this 
may be one of two things, neither very 
clearly distinguished by Lane. It may be a 
theory of criticism, i.e. a study of the critical 
process. Alternatively it may be a theory 
of literature, a theory of the object of the 
critical process. 

Given that there is a distinction between 
criticism and literary theory, then to 
justify his claims about the pernicious edu- 
cational effects of a study of criticism, 
Lane has to show one or more of the fol- 
lowing: (i) that critics are generally wrong 
in their judgements, This he is inclined to 
deny (pp. 34, 45); (ii) that to be truly 
competent the critic needs (but lacks) a 
well constructed literary theory. This is 
only sketchily and unconvincingly argued 
(pp. 46-47); (iti) that critics ought to be 
providing literary theories and are making 
a bad job of it. This is unfair; the critic and 
the literary theorist have different roles. 
The literary theorist may be incompetent 
qua theorist, but from this it does not fol- 
low that the critic qua critic is similarly 
incompetent and hence a pernicious in- 
fluence on those he educates. 

The second main comment that I wish 
to make arises out of Lane’s attempt to 
state the objectives of a theory of literature. 
We need (he says, p. 30) at least three such 
theories. We need one to explain the 
mechanisms of creativity, one to explain 
the social effects of literature, and one to 
explain how literary effects are produced. 
Each is to be a cause-effect theory. Now 
the first of these seems to me to be a matter 
for psychologists, not critics, so it is a little 
strange for Lane to complain that such 
theories are not being produced in depart- 
ments of English. (Of course, in so far as 
Lane wishes only to claim that specula- 
tively minded critics have demonstrated 
an incompetence in discussing the psycho- 


logical mechanisms of creativity, he is on 
firmer ground, although it is not clear that 
psychologists have done much better.) The 
same line may be taken over the second 
sort of theory, that dealing with the social 
effects of literature. This is a question for 
the sociologist and not the critic. Here I 
would remark, however, that what we 
need in this area is not so much theories 
explaining the social effects of literature as 
some facts about the psychological and 
social effects of works of art in any media. 
The third sort of theory also presents 
difficulties. True, critics do try to say what 
features of a work are responsible for, or 
produce, a particular literary effect. But the 
relation of a certain literary effect to the 
feature upon which that effect depends is 
scarcely cause-effect. Moreover if the rela- 
tion we are after is to be one between a 
literary merit and the feature (metre, 
rhyme, metaphor, etc.) responsible for the 
merit, then we are hardly likely to discover 
the general laws that Lane seems to have in 
mind. For we are familiar enough with the 
fact that a certain feature (say, metre) can 
in one work produce a fine effect whilst in 
another work being the reason for a lack 
of merit. 

My final comment on Lane’s work is 
that it fails entirely to distinguish the de- 
mand that the critic have a theory in the 
sense of an articulated set of postulates or 
laws for the prediction and explanation of 
phenomena, from the demand that critics 
obey the general laws of sound thinking by 
eschewing ambiguity, producing only 
cogent arguments, avoiding prejudice, 
trying to think up counter instances to 
general statements and so on. I think this is 
really what Lane is after, as witness the 
following passage (the style is not un- 
typical): ‘civilisation rests also upon the 
mind, the hard cruel mind, the desiccating, 
withering, analytical mind. And this is not 
memory—that is what a library is for— 
but analysis. What I am talking about here 
is a kind of self-conscious attention to the 
organization of thought and evidence’ 
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(p. 134). If this is what Lane wants, fair 
enough, and we can probably find choice 
cases in which critics and literary theorists 
flout the rules of sound reasoning (and in 
which scientists and social scientists do so 
as well). The answer to this, however, is 
not the production of quasi-scientific 
theories, but attention to certain very ele- 
mentary principles of sound thinking. A 
scrutiny of Lane’s book shows that this is 
all that is really being advocated (see pp. 
5, 48, 56, 71-72, 133, 134 and Chapter 6). 
To disguise this under a cloak of pseudo- 
scientific jargon about theory construction 
merely obscures the message. 
COLIN LYAS 

University of Lancaster 


The Social Context of Art. Edited by jaan 
CREEDY. Tavistock Publications. 1970. 
pp. 217. £2°50. 

THE PURPOSE of this book, says its editor, is 

‘to comment on the visual arts as they con- 

cern the social scene’. A vast topic, but 

within the built-in limitations of its genre 
this collection of short essays by assorted 
experts succeeds in throwing more light 
than confusion on it. No mean achieve- 
ment this, for as the book amply illustrates, 
the relation of art and of artist to society is 
extraordinarily complex. It is a pity that 
Jean Creedy’s introduction doesn’t do more 
to minimize the complexity, to relieve the 
reader of some of the indigestion that in- 
evitably follows such a rich fare of infor- 
mation, speculation, analysis, pronounce- 
ment, and comment. It should have been 
possible to isolate more clearly some of the 
main ingredients beforehand. As it is, the 
introduction affords a glimpse of the in- 
digestion as well as of the feast, and even 

‘introduces’ some enticing items (art as a 

social act, the ability of art forms to pro- 

duce social awareness, the need for a socio- 
historical sense) that seem later to have 
been crossed off the menu. 

Although, as Miss Creedy points out, 
the volume is concerned primarily with 


‘the role of the visual artist in society’, Z. 
Barbu’s outline of a ‘theoretical frame- 
work of the sociology of art’ embraces 
literature as well. He isolates three ‘units’ 
for the sociological analysis of art in this 
wider sense: ‘social structure’, ‘culture’ and 
‘personality’, and shows in the case of each 
that art does not lend itself as easily to - 
scientific analysis as the professional socio- 
logist might wish. First, the artist’s own 
place in society is only one, and often a 
negligible, factor in determining the social 
significance of his work; second, the socio- 
logist must draw upon intuition and per- 
sonal insight to supplement his knowledge 
of culture and history; and third, although 
sociologists generally consider personality 
structure unimportant in ‘describing and 
interpreting social phenomena in terms of 
social structure, or culture’ (perhaps be- 
cause they assume that it is itself to be ex- 
plained in these terms), ‘such an attitude is 
much less adequate and even damaging in 
the sociology of art and literature than in 
any other sociological inquiry.’ 

Professor Barbu’s warning about the 
elusiveness of the social component in art 
might have caused Edward Lucie-Smith to 
pause in his pronouncements on this com- 
ponent in contemporary art. Where Barbu 
stresses the complications facing the socio- 
logist who wishes to bring art within his 
purview, Lucie-Smith reveals some of the 
hazards awaiting the art historian, or 
critic, who wants to add sociological ex- 
planation to his stock-in-trade. One of his 
aims, for example, is to show that Dada 
and Pop art do not support the thesis that 
modern art exists in isolation from the rest 
of society. Thus Dada has ‘healthy quali- 
ties’ and does not imply a ‘withdrawal 
from society’, but on the contrary seems 
to envisage a “more liberal kind of social 
relationship’, and can even be seen as a 
‘constructive criticism of the state of 
society as it then stood’. But how far back 
from the work of art must one step in 
order to see this? Have Dada and Pop 
artists themselves seen their work in this 
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light? Or does Lucie-Smith mean that we 
are to construe their work in this way, see- 
ing it as the crisis in a social disease which 
precedes a return to health? Although to 
say, as he does, that ‘the kind of self- 
awareness that Dada aimed to promote 
was a precondition of social health as well 
as of individual happiness’ is to frame a 
profoundly interesting psycho-sociological 
hypothesis, it is a very misleading descrip- 
tion of Dada as an artistic phenomenon. I 
am uneasy, too, about his claim that the 
impersonal and dehumanized imagery of 
modern art implies no rejection of the sub- 
jective. Initially he seems to equate the 
subjective with the ‘deeply personal’, as 
when he says that in Pop painters ‘the 
deeply personal shelters behind a fagade of 
impersonality’, and surmises that what 
seems to attract ‘a great many Pop artists’ 
is ‘the notion of the hard, the tough, the 
resistant—the city as a parent who rejects’. 
But when he says later that ‘the concern 
for subjectivity is still present in Op art’, 
because although Op is ‘the child of Con- 
structivism’ (as ‘Pop is of Dada’), and as 
such should supposedly ‘cut out the sub- 
jective factor’, in fact it gives scope to the 
audience’s subjective response and parti- 
cipation, the term ‘subjectivity’ has become 
almost trivial: the subjectivity implicit in 
the least visual ‘kick’ can hardly suffice to 
offset the alleged dehumanization of art. 
Furthermore; if the anonymous façade of 
Pop art imagery really does conceal the 
deeply personal, is it not more significant 
that the personal, which one would expect 
to be around somewhere, is concealed in 
Pop art, and that nothing of the personal, 
as opposed to the merely subjective, seems 
to arise at all in the case of Op art? 
Lucie-Smith also extracts some dubious 
sociological content from the notion of 
audience participation. We are to see the 
art object in optical painting and kinetic 
sculpture as a performance rather than some- 
thing to be possessed, and he suggests we 
look at such art, indeed all the ‘charac- 
teristic art of the fifties and sixties’, as 


‘services’ rather than ‘goods’; first because 
we now tend more and more ‘to think of 
(and use) “goods” in the old sense, as if they 
had become “‘services;” and secondly be- 
cause ‘a society which has begun to replace 
goods by services ... is... asociety which 
has demonstrably moved to a much more 
“abstract” level of thinking’; indeed the 
‘whole development of Western thought, 
from the late Middle Ages onwards’ can be 
thought of as a ‘process of gaining power 
over abstract concepts, and increasing faci- 
lity in using them’. This process Lucie- 
Smith also describes as a ‘shift from the 
particular to the general’. Accordingly, on 
the one hand ‘the rise of abstract art during 
the early twentieth century . . . appears to 
have been both logical and inevitable’ and 
on the other ‘the fascination which Pop 
artists have with the impermanent’ and 
‘the doubly abstract nature of Op’ are 
things we can relate ‘to the whole nature 
of the society we live in’. However, 
granted that our technological culture has 
put a predominantly instrumental value on 
objects and that technology requires an 
abstract level of thought, the inevitability 
of the rise of abstract art is surely to be 
explained by its being, not a counterpart to 
technological thought, but its negation, in- 
volving perhaps a retreat from conspicuous 
consumption, planned obsolescence, and 
all the other manifestations of rent-a- 
world. Indeed this is just the kind of ex- 
planation Lucie-Smith himself suggests 
later when he concludes that the reason 
why art changes with society is that it 
seeks (as a service?) to compensate for what 
is missing (scope for private feeling). Again, 
the move towards abstraction in art is a 
shift not from particular to general, but 
from object to subject (as Lucie-Smith 
himself says, Abstract Impressionism is 
‘total subjectivity’) or to form. In parti- 
cular it seems highly implausible to suggest 
that the fascination with impermanence 
supposedly evinced by Pop artists reflects 
a shift to generality. In fact the reverse 
seems more likely: that the Pop artist (if 
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we can talk of this fictitious individual) is 
also compensating, in his case perhaps re- 
storing to the impermanent and replace- 
able the durability it needs to become 
once again an object of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment (a ‘goodie’ rather than a service?) 

Here would have been the place for H.R. 
Kedward’s plea for ‘sensitive caution in the 
intellectual approach to modern art’, but 
for some reason his excellent essay on 
‘Modern Man in Search of his Art’ is put 
near the end of the volume, where it im- 
pedes rather than assists the flow of 
thought. Kedward wants to rescue modern 
art from those ‘systems of thought which 
seize on the new realities in modern art and 
vigorously adapt them to their own world 
view’. The fact is that ‘the social and in- 
tellectual context of the twentieth-century 
artist is multiform and complex’; and ‘art 
both provokes and feeds on intellectual 
ferment and in the ferment of the early 
twentieth century, artists can be found to 
stand for almost all contemporary ideas’. 
Kedward shows that the pronouncements 
of the artists themselves cannot really be 
used to support such theories as those of 
the ‘dehumanization’ of painting, or of a 
Nietzschean ‘transvaluation’ of art. Thus, 
despite recurring expressions of disen- 
chantment with physical and human nature 
on the part of artists who have moved to- 
wards abstraction, it is wrong—though as 
Ortega showed, not difficult—‘to construct 
a theory of modern art as an assault on the 
human form and popular values’—wrong 
because, in the first place, the rejection of 
orthodox art and of the old forms can be 
seen in individual cases as a positive shift of 
interest to something new and vital, and 
secondly because ‘to say that dehumanized 
art is inevitably unpopular is to freeze the 
artistic awareness and habits of the people 
at a given uncomprehending level’. 

If one main thesis emerges from this 
volume, it is that the artistic awareness of 
people can and must be raised from its 
normally uncomprehending level. Dennis 

“Gabor first makes the point in ‘Art and 


Leisure in the Age of Technology’, where 
he voices the common fear that increasing 
population and rapid technological pro- 
gress are creating conditions ‘unfit for the 
human mind’. Since this is the one im- 


‘portant truth we need to see, what art 


should give us now is not the vision of the 
great artist but the therapeutic effects of a 
widespread heightening of artistic con- 
sciousness. This will be our salvation. In 
fact ‘artistic consciousness’ is (almost) the 
same as ‘that sort of social consciousness 
without which there can be no bright 
future for the human race’. To combat the 
aimlessness of a leisured existence, and to 
improve the quality of life in general, we 
must all return to the enjoyment of creat- 
ing and possessing durable artistic goods. 
Art, at least popular art, the dominant tone 
of which is now one of ‘bitterness and dis- 
gust’, must take a step back into ‘sweetness 
and light’. But we will not be saved by art 
alone: the artist must be helped by writers, 
educators, governments, and by ‘every 
imaginative and thoughtful person’. 
Gyorgy Kepes, in ‘Private and Civic 
Art’, has a very different concept of the 
artist's co-operative role in improving the 
quality of life. His call to the artist is not 
back towards sweetness and light, but on 
towards ‘an entente with the living pre- 
sent’: “only complete acceptance of the 
world that is developing can make our 
lives genuinely acceptable’. (What of the 
nuclear holocaust and industrial dooms- 
day?) We need, he says, an overall vision 
of contemporary intellectual and techno- 
logical reality, a vision which is ‘at its 
height in the experience of artists who ele- 
vate our perception’. We must all reawaken 
to the idea of art as an “important human 
faculty to provide [a] sense of structure’. 
Instead of cultivating this faculty them- 
selves, artists have become interested only 
in the surface of things, have become 
‘fascinated by vulgar features of everyday 
life’ (i.e. by urban imagery). Professor 
Kepes’s remedy is to co-opt them into a 


small work-community, including ‘de- 
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signers, film-makers, photographers, and 
illumination engineers’. This community's 
work in conjunction with ‘architects, city 
planners, scientists, and engineers’ will 
‘lead to a climate more conducive to the 
development of new ideas than could be 
achieved by individuals working alone’. 
Its agenda (giving ‘expressive articulation’ 
to the ‘cityscape’, caring for the common 
symbols which facilitate and reinforce 
social response, though also, and just a 
little patronizingly, for the symbols that 
express ‘emerging values’) harks back to 
the Republic. Its aim is ‘to bring the sym- 
bolic structure of the urban environment 
into legibility’. Kepes isn’t always as 
legible as he would like the cityscape to be, 
but his message seems clear enough: good- 
bye to the Dionysiac and hello to the 
committee man. Where sweetness and 
light mean consciousness of social role and 
of functional interdependence, even the 
artist will have his badge of office, and his 
office! However, one feels sure the Diony- 
siac will return. While Apollonians cele- 
brate the millennium, avani-gardistes will 
be desecrating the symbols of social co- 
herence (and of ‘emerging values’), and 
even some committee men may be itching 
to turn Bingo halls into cathedrals. 
Co-opting the artist is one thing, sub- 
sidizing him quite another. Of course 
State patronage often means a measure of 
State control, and when, as in Britain, the 
State is the major patron of the arts one 
may fear for a collapse of the distinction. 
However, says Ralph Berry in his refresh- 
ingly informative essay on this topic, here 
in this country the separation of support 
and control is ‘an old and tested principle’. 
Nevertheless, Government patronage in- 
evitably, and of course intentionally, has 
some influence on the relationship between 
artist and community. The Art Centre 
project, for example, is a planned con- 
frontation between the two which exposes 
the artist to a wider, less comprehending 
public. The situation is a subtle one: the 
artist knows that the public knows that he 


is in the State’s, and therefore its, debt. As 
Berry remarks: “The manner in which he 
acknowledges his debt will increasingly 
afford material for the sociologist, as well 
as the art historian, of the future.’ But 
there is another side to it, too. Society reci- 
procally owes something to the artist for 
his concern, and the painter, sculptor or 
musician will expect the wider public to 
repay him by a growing artistic awareness. 
Indeed the growth of this awareness is 
surely the main aim of those who allocate 
public funds for the improvement of the 
quality of life, at least if the improvement 
is to be generally appreciated. It seems to 
me a valid proposition that the democrati- 
zation of art will be fruitful to the extent 
that in the process of rapprochement the 
audience takes greater strides to meet the 
artist than the artist does to meet it. The 
wider public’s main debt, after all, is to its 
own potential. 

The most immediately visible changes 
in the quality of life are the result of deci- 
sions in the market-place, not the art gal- 
lery, though there must be some relation 
between the quality of the consumer's 
selections in the market-place and the 
works of art he would go to see and might 
buy if he could afford them. Michael Tree 
encompasses the extent and complexity of 
the problem of taste in regard to industrial 
design. Part of it is educational, part socio- 
logical. The identification of taste with a 
social élite is largely responsible for creat- 
ing a public that is almost proud not even 
to know what it likes. But, as Tree points 
out, purely aesthetic criteria are in any case 
increasingly irrelevant in judging design as 
technological factors become more central. 
In this sector, then, it is the designer, 
working hand-in-glove with the producer, 
who is ultimately responsible for the 
quality of life. 

One main area where the consumer’s 
response is still a decisive factor in the 
quality of a product is popular entertain- 
ment. Stanley Reed’s interesting analysis 
of the relation between the film-maker and 
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his audience gives cause to hope that the 
director’s economic dependence upon the 
taste of a mass (indeed world) public does 
not necessarily stunt the growth of artistic 
awareness. Among the reasons why ‘the 
tyranny of the audience’ need not be “the 
enemy of good cinema’ are, first that a 
calculated appeal to the audience's wishes 
doesn’t always produce the anticipated 
returns: there is no sure formula for box- 
office success; and secondly, that the film- 
maker’s success is often due to his ability to 
create responses in his audience. As Reed 
says, the director who shows most respect 
for his audience may be the one who does 
not give it what it wants. 

If this offers some encouragement to 
those who put their trust in the growth of 
general artistic awareness, little has been 
offered in the area in which real progress 
must be looked for, namely art education. 
Why is it, asks Christopher Cornford, that 
although ‘millions of children attend art 
classes’, when they grow up they ‘allow 
themselves to be enmeshed and oppressed 
by such huge complexes of ugliness and 
worthlessness in the environment’, and 
indeed ‘mostly become enthusiastic con- 
sumers of the ugly and the worthless’ 
themselves? He suggests it is because they 
are taught accepted ‘middle-class cultural 
answers instead of being encouraged to 
frame ‘non-middle-class cultural ques- 
tions’. We can guess where he stands, then, 
in what Miss Creedy calls ‘the developing 
situation of change’. He would agree when 
she says that the recent unrest in art schools 
‘arose from a basically healthy forward- 
looking movement’. Indeed he thinks 
student activism in general is ‘among the 
few hopeful things that have happened in 
my lifetime’. Hope, for Cornford, lies in a 
radical reappraisal of art education. Its aim 
should be to encourage ‘creative be- 
haviour’; didacticism should therefore 
give way to partnership, both in teaching 
and in the running of the colleges, includ- 
ing their courses. 

This seems to me the most basic issue 


raised in this collection, also the most 
topical, so we may perhaps look forward 
to more systematic and detailed discussions 
of it than the format of Cornford’s ‘off the 
cuff’ letter to Miss Creedy allows. I suggest 
at least two theses that might be fruitfully 
distinguished, defined, and evaluated: (1} 
that middle-class culture and a didactical 
approach in art education are inimical to 
creative behaviour; and (2) that the culti- 
vation of creative behaviour would be 
beneficial for society. The former is a 
psychological proposition, which an al- 
ready quite extensive literature appears to 
support. The second is a quite separate, 
psycho-sociological proposition the truth 
of which by no means follows from that of 
the former, as art educationists, old-style 
liberals, and student activists often un- 
thinkingly assume. The nearest we get to a 
discussion of creativity here is in Edward 
Adamson’s interesting essay on the role of 
art in ‘creative therapy’, but mental health 
in this context is very different from social 
health, and though we might extrapolate 
from Adamson’s remarks and say that a 
sick society lacks “ego-identity’, it seems 
far from obvious, to say the least, that the 
best way of supplying it is to cultivate ego- 
identity in its members. Perhaps here 
would be the place for Miss Creedy’s 
‘socio-historical sense’. Be that as it may, 
the defining of ‘creativity’ and ‘spon- 
taneity’, and the examination of the speci- 
fically social consequences of these notions 
seems to me a necessary prolegomenon to 
any informed discussion of art and society. 

These essays form a useful pre-prole- 
gomenon. They provide valuable informa- 
tion on the mutual involvement of the 
institution of art and our technological 
society; three of them (Berry, Adamson, 
and Cornford) include detailed historical 
surveys. They also provide a revealing 
glimpse of current attitudes. As for their 
professed secondary purpose of clarifying 
the function and aims of the artist in rela- 
tion to society, nothing solid emerges. 
None of the evidence offered in this volume 
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suggests that we should not continue to 
consider the visual artist’s function in 
society as a consequence of primarily 
aesthetic aims. 

ALASTAIR HANNAY 
The University of Oslo 


The Roots of Modern Design. Functional 
Tradition in the 19th Century. By HERWIN 
SCHAEFER. Studio Vista. 1970. pp. 2II. 
L525. 

In tms book Herwin Schaefer, Professor 

of the History of Design at the University 

of California at Berkeley, launches a re- 
strained but completely devastating attack 
upon the view which has long dominated 
the teaching of design history almost un- 
challenged, that the ideal of rational and 
unadorned functionalism that is the key- 
note of ‘modern’ design in engineering, 
architecture and industrial production ori- 
ginated under the influence of a small 
number of pioneers in deliberate revolt 
against the tasteless quagmire of Victorian 
eclecticism. It is a view which became 
established as canonical largely through the 
influence of Pevsner’s Pioneers of Modern 

Design from William Morris to Walter 

Gropius, originally published in England in 

1936, republished by the Museum of 

Modern Art in New York in 1949 and 

reissued in a revised edition by Penguin 

Books in 1960. Against this historical inter- 

pretation Professor Schaefer shows that the 

concept of functionalism itself goes back to 
the eighteenth century interest in recon- 
ciling utility with beauty: ‘If one examines 


machines, instruments, and tools of the 


eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
it becomes clear that the industrial revolu- 
tion brought a complete change in the 
approach to their design; there is a marked 
and conscious break with the past. This 
took place first in England, in the atmos- 
phere of rationalism prevalent in the 
eighteenth century, and was influenced by 
the British philosophers’ speculative writ- 
ing on aesthetics. One of the problems they 


dealt with over and over again was that of 
the relation of utility and fitness to beauty. 
The entire nation was consumed with 
curiosity and interest in mechanical inven- 
tion and the progress of industry; thus, it 
is not at all surprising that those concerned 
with aesthetic questions should seek to re- 
concile beauty with mechanical efficiency’ 
(p. 7). In his Origins of Functionalist Theory 
(1957), E. R. De Zurko has analysed the 
relevant passages in the writings of such 
philosophers as Hutcheson, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Henry Home and Archibald Alli- 
son. Henry Home wrote that ‘no single 
property recommends a machine more than 
its simplicity, not solely for better answer- 
ing its purpose, but by appearing in itself 
more beautiful’—an observation which, 
says Professor Schaefer, “became an axiom 
of all mechanics and engineers in the im- 
pending boom of machine invention and 
construction’. From this beginning he goes 
on to show that there persisted throughout 
the nineteenth century, alongside the 
highly ornate and cultivated historicism, a 
mechanical and vernacular trend in design 
from which modern functionalism logi- 
cally and in fact descended. By the accu- 
mulation of conveniently neglected facts 
supported by quotation and ample illu- 
stration he demonstrates inescapably that 
modern functional design was not some- 
thing new and revolutionary but a re- 
emergence of this nineteenth-century 
vernacular tradition of comely and utili- 
tarian designs. 

In his Introduction, Professor Schaefer 
notes that the orthodox view which he 
sets out to correct had already been called 
into question by such studies as Walter 
Dexel’s Deutsches Handwerksgut, eine Kul- 
tur- und Formsgeschichte des Hausgerdts 
(1939), Sigfried Giedion’s Mechanization 
Takes Command (1948) and a series of 
articles by Herbert Lindinger in the Ger- 
man magazine Form in 1964 and 1965. But 
he first makes this rectification the main 
burden of his book. He sums up his attitude 
in relation to Pevsner as follows: ‘In 
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actuality, a careful reading of Pevsner’s 
book shows that he was well aware that 
machinery and utilitarian functional forms 
played a major role in the thinking of at 
least some of his pioneers; but by em- 
phasizing the artistic creativity of indivi- 
duals and further relating it to contem- 
porary painting, and by giving no examples 
of machine design or anonymous verna- 
cular design, he leaves the reader with a 
fragmentary and distorted picture of the 
history of design in the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury.’ 

Important as this book is, however, for 
historical rectification, it is no less im- 
portant for enabling the reader to put 
‘modernistic’ design with its dislike of 
ornament and its cult of geometric shapes 
deriving from Cubism and Constructivism 
into sensible perspective. Following Reyner 
Banham in Theory and Design in the First 
Machine Age (1960), in his last chapter 
Professor Schaefer argues that this ‘machine 
aesthetic’ is but one style among others— 
and one which we are already perhaps be- 
ginning to grow out of. This is true and 
vital: there is no ‘mystique’ about the 
forms which ‘modern’ design has taken. In 
Aesthetics and Art Theory (1968) I wrote: 
‘The inadequacy of functionalism as a 
complete aesthetic theory has been proved 
by the avalanche of tedious and sordid 
structures which have disfigured the 
modern environment, demonstrating by 
sad experience that design can be adapted 
to function and can be economically 
planned without achieving either beauty 
or dignity. The experience led in the 1940s 
and 1950s to a new philosophy of design 
and its relation to aesthetic requirements. 
... The theory of functionalism assumed 
that the requirements dictated by use and 
economy automatically determined opti- 
mum design from the aesthetic point of 
view also. It is now understood that these 
non-aesthetic requirements act as limiting 
conditions only. They restrict possibilities 
as to appearance and may serve as a guide 


to planning, but they cannot determine 
optimum appearance.’ Functionalism 
leaves a wide choice as to appearance and 
even style; ornament may be congruent or 
incongruous to function. This understand- 
ing inspires some of the more recent works 
such as The Nature of Design (1964) by 
David Pye. Professor Schaefer has hinted 
that modern ‘machine aesthetic’ func- 
tionalism is but a style among others, 
liable as other styles to mannered exag- 
gerations. One could wish that in another 
book he would deal with this more recent 
question as fully as he has treated the 
question of origins. 
H. OSBORNE 


Optics, Painting, & Photography. By M. B. 
PIRENNE. Cambridge University Press. 
1970. pp. xxiv + 199. £4. 

THIs BOOK is concerned with the optical, 

geometrical and psychological factors that 

determine our visual images and with the 
problems of representing a three-dimen~ 
sional scene on a flat surface. Dr. Pirenne 
starts with a brief account of the main 
events in the historical development of 
optics from Euclid to the present day, then 
by way of a very full description of our 
optical processes leads up to chapters on 
the theory of linear perspective, perspective 
illusion and the special case of the trompe 

Foeil. At this point he reaches his “central 

thesis’, which is an investigation into the 

manner in which we perceive ordinary 
paintings and photographs. While we 
attend to the representation we are at the 

same time aware that we are looking at a 

surface. This is our subsidiary awareness 

and it is an essential factor in the perception 
of pictures, affecting both their usefulness 
as records of reality and the aesthetic satis- 
faction we derive from them. Surface 
awareness acts in two ways. It not only 
reduces the illusionary powers of the per- 
spective but, more significantly, it effec- 
tively minimizes our awareness of the 
changes that are happening to. our retinal 
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images as we move from one viewing 
position to another. The extent of these 
deformations is revealed if we take a 
photograph of a photograph on a plate at 
an angle to the plane of the picture. In his 
investigation of this phenomenon the 
author has made skilful use of Pozzo’s 
great trompe oeil ceiling in the church of 
St. Ignatio in Rome—this is a trompe 
Poeil because here the spectator has no 
awareness of the painted surface as a sur- 
face. Pirenne’s photographs show how the 
orientation of the perspective in the de- 
picted scene, which is painted on a hemi- 
cylindrical vault, violently changes with 
each change of viewpoint. Now in the 
case of Pozzo’s ceiling the viewer actually 
experiences the deformations that the 
camera shows. He has the impression of 
looking up into a world that sways dizzily 
as he moves about the church. This is an 
extreme case of the effects of peripheral 
distortion and oblique viewing brought 
greatly to the fore by the absence of sur- 
face awareness: for the vault is more than 
20 metres above the spectator’s head. (See 
Michael Polanyi’s paper in this Journal, 
-July 1970.) 

Taken as a whole this book may be seen 
as a thoroughgoing and up-to-date vindi- 
cation of linear perspective as the only true 
science of pictorial representation. Central 
perspective, it argues, which derives 
logically from the fact that light travels by 
straight lines, is the only form of projection 
on a surface that is capable of sending to 
the eyes the same stimulus pattern as the 
real scene. Neither the facts that we see 

- with two eyes nor that the retina is curved 
nor that there is an alleged conflict be- 
tween the projection on a plane and the 
projection on a sphere materially affect its 
accuracy. Yet ever since the picture-plane 
was first invented by Brunelleschi per- 
spective has always run into trouble. 
Alberti despaired of explaining it to re- 
fractory intellects. Piero della Francesca 
censured those painters who ‘blame per- 
spective’ through ignorance of its laws. In 


our own century the Cubist revolution and 
the spirit of Romanticism have combined 
to deny perspective its proper status. In 
1927 it received a further knock with the 
publication of the late Erwin Panofsky’s 
influential Die Perspektive als symbolische 
Form, in which the -author presented 
Renaissance perspective as a pictorial con- 
vention expressive of a particular Weltan- 
schauung. Again in 1940 Panofsky wrote 
that ‘perspective construction as practised 
in the Renaissance is . . . not “correct” 
from a purely . . . physiological or psycho- 
logical point of view’ (The Codex Huy- 
gens), with the implication that some cur- 
vilinear system or systems might be truer 
—and over the years many such pseudo- 
geometrical systems have been devised. 
But Pirenne is a scientist in the field of 
optics, having a life-long interest in the 
visual arts, and he reacts strongly against 
rather loosely framed statements about 
optical truth. In this book it becomes evi- 
dent that he has taken up the challenge and 
has replied with a formidable repertoire of 
demonstrable facts that puts the argument 
on a scientific basis. The great value of the 
work is that in bringing together the rele- 
vant data it rescues perspective from the 
slough of half-truth and incomprehension 
and opens the way to useful discussion. 
Such terms as ‘natural’ and ‘artificial’ or 
‘linear’ perspective, often a cause of mis- 
understanding, here take on precise mean- 
ings. The section on the importance of the 
orientation of the projection plane will be 
a help to students of photography as well 
as to those of representational painting. 
But as stated in the preface, the author’s 
aim is not to tell the painters what they 
should do but rather ‘to investigate from 
the standpoint of optics what has been done 
in the course of centuries’. 

One may wish that the author had dis- 
cussed more fully the significance of what 
John White has called ‘synthetic’ perspec- 
tive—that approximation to developing a 
spherical surface on to a plane—since it is so 
much in use, resulting as it does empirically 
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from the normal method of work adopted 
by artists drawing on the site. Historical 
references are somewhat uneven. There is 
no mention of Desargues, important for 
his axiomatic enunciation of the vanishing 
point theory. Leonardo comes in for full 
praise but Alberti, who first described an 
authentic perspective construction and 
also invented the drawing frame, the 
prototype of ‘Leonardo’s window’, does 
not appear. However, this is a book of 
science, in which respect it is more than 
generous, It is not always easy reading, but 
the difficulty of the scientific material is 
alleviated by the excellence of the presen- 
tation and the elegance of the experiments 
specially chosen, including the use of the 
pinhole camera to obtain wide-angle 
photographs, and not least by the urbanity 
of the author’s style. There is no doubt 
that it will for long hold its own as a source 
of reference for all those who have an in- 
quiring interest in pictorial representation. 
B. A. R. CARTER 


Painting (The Appreciation of the Arts, $). 
By PETER OWEN. O.U.P. 1970. pp. 301. 
Board £3°50, Paper £175. 

Tae writine of a book to introduce one 

of the arts, and perhaps other subjects, 

must be among the most perilous of 
literary ventures. The pitfalls abound; no 
other sort of book reveals the prejudices 
and limitations of the author so swiftly or 
exactly; such books almost invariably 
seem to carry the author beyond his area 
of specialized knowledge and even beyond 
that of his competence. He is forced into 
generalized comments which will inevit- 
ably disturb those who have thought about 
some aspects of the book. It is encouraging 
to find that Peter Owen succeeds in avoid- 
ing many of the pitfalls into which other, 
even the most eminent, authors have 
fallen. He manages to avoid the impres- 
sion, for instance, that the history of art is 
the history of Western art with incon- 
venient Oriental and primitive appendages 


and, although Oriental art still occupies a 
disproportionatly small space in the total 
book, it is handled with some insight and 
considerable lucidity. 

The scheme of the book is an examina- 
tion of various kinds of painting through 
various formal categories: shape, line, 
colour, design, etc. They are examined. 
from their perceptual bases into their 
varied manifestations in paintings governed. 
by different conventions and of various 
historical periods and geographical areas. 
The points which the author makes are 
clarified by expository drawings which, 
like the written material, seem both lucid 
and confident. However, I do not think 
that the perils of such a book have been 
wholly avoided, and there are two matters 
upon which I think one may reasonably 
take issue with the author. l 

This first of these is, perhaps, the natural 
outcome of the kind of book this is. The 
perceptual bases from which the argu- 
ments are developed are stated quite 
baldly and never attributed to their 
sources; we seem to trip from Read to 
Arnheim and back again via, one suspects, 
Gombrich and Ehrensweig, without either 
specific references to their works or any 
discussion of the scientific basis of any 
theory. It would be too much to ask that 
these ideas should receive a full discussion, 
since this is not the purpose of the book, 
but references or footnotes would have 
served to help the reader clarify ideas 
which seem basic to the author’s method. 
The most important point of issue lies in 
the method itself. Although this has en- 
abled the author to achieve a degree of 
clarity in dealing with the formal aspects of 
painting it has led him to neglect many 
issues of figuration and symbolism which 
might be considered as important as the 
formal qualities which he discusses with 
such success. One seeks in vain for sections 
on allegory and iconography to comple- 
ment those on, say, design and colour. It 
would not be difficult to deduce from this 
book that artists are wholly concerned 
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with problems of space, composition, 
colour, etc., and are almost indifferent to 
the nature of their subject matter. 

These objections apart, it must be said 
that the intelligence and lucidity of this 
book are much to be praised. It is a valu- 
able introduction to the understanding of 
some of the most important aspects of the 
art of painting. 

l C. R. BRIGHTON 
West Surrey College of Art and Design 


Visual Thinking. By RUDOLF ARNHEIM. 

Faber and Faber. 1970. pp. 344. £,5°50. 
Dr. R. A. Weare begins the Preface to 
From Sight to Light (1968), on the physio- 
logy of visual perception, with the signi- 
ficant statement: ‘It may well be argued 
that the all-pervading trend toward auto- 
mation diminishes the importance of the 
senses. Taste and touch are hardly neces- 
sary for survival, smell only when there is 
a gas leak, and hearing merely to signal 
dangerous drivers. Automatic pilots, pro- 
grammed factory supervision, photo- 
electric traffic control, etc. progressively 
restrict the part of human achievement 
that depends on eyes to such relatively old- 
established activities as horology, surgery, 
and art criticism.’ The humanistic disci- 
plines have recognized but deplored this 
encroachment of technology as tending to 
the depletion and impoverishment of 
human personality and it has become 
customary to base a plea for attaching 
greater importance to the fine arts in edu- 
cation on the ground that they would 
counteract this bias by stimulating the de- 
ployment of the perceptual and emotional 
faculties which are suppressed by the too 
intellectual and verbal trend of modern 
education. An example of this may be 
found in the writings of the late Herbert 
Read. In The Form of Things Unknown 
(1960) he characterized contemporary 
education as follows: ‘Education today is a 
system exactly corresponding to the 


technological organization of our society, 
and instead of realizing and regretting the 
enormous limitation that such a system 
imposes on the development of the human 
personality, we take pride in the inhuman 
efficiency of such a machine.’ The limita- 
tion, he thought, derives from the fact 
that ‘during the course of the last two cen- 
turies millions of people have become 
divorced from all perceptual effort’ and he 
argued that through cultivation of the fine 
arts men ‘will correct the bias of an exclu- 
sively linguistic mode of thought, and, 
what is more important, correct the bias of 
a mechanized mode of life’ . 

In the book under review Professor 
Arnheim’s purpose is similarly to make a 
reasoned protest against the neglect of the 
arts in contemporary education. “Our en- 
tire educational system’, he says, “continues 
to be based on the study of words and 
numbers. .. . More and more the arts are 
considered as training in agreeable skills, as 
entertainment and mental release.’ Like 
Read, he regards this neglect as sympto- 
matic of contemporary life. “The neglect of 
the arts is only the most tangible symptom 
of the widespread unemployment of the 
senses in every field of academic study.’ 
But he traces this more narrowly to a 
division—in his view mistaken—between 
perception and thought. “The arts are 
neglected because they are based on per- 
ception, and perception is disdained be- 
cause it is assumed not to involve thought.’ 
His plea for the arts is therefore conducted 
on the opposite to the usual grounds. In- 
stead of claiming, as did Read, that the 
arts serve to counteract a too one-sided 
intellectualist bias by fostering the emo- 
tional and perceptual side of our nature—a 
view which he stigmatizes as “a Romantic 
prejudice against the sciences’ (p. 296)— 
he argues that thought is inherent to 
perception, that the conceptual is con- 
tinuous with the perceptual, and that the 
fine arts, as vehicles and instruments of 
‘visual thought’ par excellence, provide the 
most effective training in productive 
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thinking. The whole purpose of the book 
is to corroborate this thesis. 

The main lines of the argument stand 
out fairly clearly amidst a great deal of peri- 
pheral material, often of outstanding 
interest on its own account, which is dis- 
cussed in the course of its presentation. 
What I take to be the central argument 
runs as follows: In order to cope with the 
world we must not only obtain informa- 
tion about it (which we do by means of 
perception through the senses) but we 
must process that information. But obtain- 
ing and processing information about the 
world are not two separate mental activi- 
ties. Thinking and intelligence are inherent 
to percipience and perception is necessary 
for there to be thought: it provides the 
material without which there would be 
nothing for thought to engage. Hence all 
thinking is to some extent visual thinking, 
or at any rate thinking in images, and all 
imagery is ‘intelligent’, involving thought. 
From this we are led to the conclusion, 
almost as if it were self-evident, that the 
fine arts, as “a homeground of visual 
thinking’, are capable of becoming a 
crucial training ground for thought. 
‘Once it is recognized that productive 
thinking in any area of cognition is per- 
ceptual thinking, the central function of 
art in education will become evident’ (p. 
296). 

The argument for ‘the intelligence of 
perception’ follows lines familiar in recent 
psychology of perception. As is to be ex- 
pected, Professor Arnheim gives a masterly 
exposition of the generalizing and abstrac- 
tive character of perception, the gap be- 
tween the retinal projection and the 
percept, the influences of learning, ex- 
perience and expectation, and the ‘grasping 
of structural features found in, or imposed 
on, the stimulus material’. He writes: ‘My 
contention is that the cognitive operations 
called thinking are not the privileges of 
mental processes above and beyond per- 
ception but the essential ingredients of 
perception itself. I am referring to such 


operations as active exploration, selection, 
grasping essentials, simplification, ab- 
straction, analysis and synthesis, comple- 
tion, correction, comparison, problem 
solving, as well as combining, separating, 
putting in context. These operations are 
not the prerogative of any one mental 
function; they are the manner in which 
the minds of both man and animal treat 
cognitive material at any level. There is no 
basic difference in this respect between 
what happens when a person looks at the 
world directly and when he sits with his 
eyes closed and “thinks” ’ (p. 13). If we 
accept this picture of what thinking is, we 
may agree that it exists in principle at all 
levels of mental activity, animal or human, 
deliberate or automatic, whether carried 
out by the ‘higher brain centres or by mere 
reflexes,’ even that it is ‘inherent in the 
structure of an organ’. But for the purpose 
of the book it is difficult to see how this 
line of reasoning is not self-defeating. For 
education is concerned specifically with 
those kinds or qualities of thinking where 
human thinking differs from that of the 
animals, voluntary from automatic, in a 
word with what a man can be trained to do 
rather than with what he cannot help do- 
ing. The argument calls for it to be shown 
where this difference lies, in what it con- 
sists, and why we should believe that this 
‘higher’ type of thinking could best be 
furthered by a study of the fine arts. It is 
not enough to have shown the ‘awesome 
complexity of the cognitive processes’ in- 
herent in any perceptive response at all. 
The argument that all thinking involves 
mental imagery seems to suffer from a 
similar inconclusiveness besides running 
counter to the contemporary trend in 
philosophical psychology. Arnheim main- 
tains that the importance of the role played 
by language in thinking has been overrated. 
It ‘serves as a mere auxiliary to the primary 
vehicles of thought’, which are various 
kinds of imagery. He scouts the possibility 
of imageless (i.e. purely verbal) thought. 
‘In the experiments that led to the doctrine 
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of imageless thought, imagery is unlikely 
to have been absent’ (p. 114). True, he is 
driven to admit that highly abstract think- 
ing and the solution of theoretical’ prob- 
lems rely on ‘non-mimetic images, often 
faint to the extent of being barely observ- 
able’, images which are in the nature of 
‘highly abstract configurations, represented 
by topological and often geometrical 
figures in mental space.’ Whether or not 
there is imageless thinking, as Professor 
Arnheim discusses it, is an empirical ques- 
tion. But even if we grant that all thinking 
involves some sort of imaging, it would 
still have to be shown that fine art, because 
it has to do with images, embodies a parti- 
cularly high level of thinking. For mental 
images (e.g. eidetic images), as distinct 
from the activities of perception, do not 
necessarily involve thinking even in Pro- 
fessor Arnheim’s definition of the word. 
Confusion arises from an ambiguity in the 
word ‘image’, which is used interchange- 
ably of mental images and the ‘images’ of 
fine art. The two are related but not identi- 
cal. Our mental images are replicas, char- 
acteristically modified to a greater or less 
degree by memory and imagination, of 
our past visual experiences of the world 
around us; among these may be mental 
images of works of art which we have 
seen. But the ‘images’ of art (which may 
be directly perceived as well as recalled) 
are not direct reproductions of memory 
images. They are based indeed on past 
visual experience, but modified in different 
ways and for different purposes than are 
memory images in general. 

Having made his points that all percep- 
tion involves thought and intelligence and 
that all thinking requires perceptual 
material as its medium, Professor Arnheim 
introduces an interesting and penetrating 
discussion of the ways in which visual 
patterns can express and illuminate ideas. 
He deals with such matters as figures in 
scientific and geometrical textbooks 
(Indian mathematicians, we are told, un- 
like the Greeks, demonstrate each theorem 


as self-evident by means of the relevant 
figure alone), the visual symbolism of 
trade-marks, the noetic content of chil- 
dren’s drawings and the drawings of the 
mentally disturbed. He is well aware that 
these things are not classified as fine art. 
But he thinks that so far as regards visual 
thinking there is continuity from them to 
the thought content of art and that no new 
principle is involved. “What we need to 
acknowledge’, he says, ‘is that perceptual 
and pictorial shapes are not only transla- 
tions of thought products but the very 
flesh and blood of thinking itself and that 
an unbroken range of visual interpretation 
leads from the humble gestures of daily 
communication to the statements of great 
art’ (p. 134). What I find difficult is the 
doctrine that the ‘thought’ of great art and 
visual art in general is on all fours with the 
foregoing. I will illustrate the difficulty 
from abstract, non-representational draw- 
ings because the problem is at its clearest 
here and Arnheim himself expressly brings 
abstract under the same general principle 
as representational art. 

Arnheim shows by examples how ab- 
stract, non-mimetic drawings may sym- 
bolize general concepts such as youth, 
democracy, good or bad marriage, and 
when students have been set the problem 
of illustrating - these concepts by non- 
representational drawings we do see a 
certain relevance of the drawing to the 
theme. When we have been told what the 
theme is, we can even see a certain attitude 
towards it symbolized in a drawing. He 
also gives a detailed interpretation of an 
abstract woodcut by a pupil, which re- 
presents ‘a promising future temporarily 
obstructed by present obstacles’. When the 
interpretation has been given, we see a 
certain plausibility and are willing to be- 
lieve that this is what the pupil was ‘ex- 
pressing’. But in every case, unless we are 
told what the intention of the artist was, it 
is impossible to guess what the symbolic 
significance of an abstract visual pattern is 
—or rather there are a hundred and one 
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equally plausible conceptual interpreta- 
tions for every abstract pattern and every 
observer will find a different one. Draw- 
ings can illustrate but cannot communicate 
conceptual reasoning. But more important 
still, this is not the way in which we 
appreciate abstract visual art. When we 
make appreciative contact with works of 
abstract art we do not exercise ingenuity 
in searching for conceptual ‘meanings’ 
any more than we try to attach a mimetic 
or representational meaning. The same 
sort of psychoanalytical interpretations can 
be found for paintings by Picasso as for the 
therapeutic drawings of psychotics; but 
interesting as these may be, they do not 
determine our judgement of the works as 
great or negligible art respectively. The 
‘thought’ in abstract painting, or in the 
formal and constructional aspects of all 
painting, does not reside in the capacity of 
formal patterns to illustrate concepts which 
must be verbally explicated before the idea 
of the painting can be communicated: it is 
inherent in the visual pattern itself. The 
point may be illustrated from music, which 
Arnheim himself introduces as an analogy 
and which he describes as ‘one of the most 
potent outlets of human intelligence’, one 
which ‘calls for thinking that taxes the 
brain to its limits’. Yet he recognizes that 
musical thinking ‘is thinking about and 
within the musical universe’ and ‘takes 
place entirely within the formal resources 
of the medium itself’ (pp. 18 and 229). If it 
is correct to speak of the ‘cognitive value’ 
of music at all, at any rate music is not 
cognitive in the sense of conveying infor- 
mation about anything outside the musical 
structure itself. My point is that the same 
thing is true with regard to visual struc- 
tures in so far as they are aesthetically re- 
garded and apart from their possibility of 
representing things in the world outside. 
When we speak of the formal structures of 
visual art as ‘thought’ we do not mean that 
these patterns—what Adrian Stokes has 
called the ‘images of form’—are susceptible 
of a psychoanalytical interpretation or that 


they serve to elucidate a concept which can 
be verbally formulated. As with music, 
the thought is contained within the visual 
medium itself, and is inherent to its struc~ 
turing. 

On page 254, at the beginning of his 
chapter on “Art and Thought’, Professor 
Arnheim admits that art fulfils other func- 
tions (it is, for example, expressive and it 
‘creates beauty’). He claims that ‘in order 
to fulfil such functions a great deal of visual 
thinking must be done’. If this were all he 
claimed—that visual thinking of the kind 
which is inherent to all perception is pre- 
sent also in fine art—the claim would be 
unobjectionable but trivial. In fact the 
whole tenor and purport of his book is to 
assert more than this, namely that visual 
thought is central to art and that art is the 
supreme manifestation of visual thought 
at its highest pitch. This too I would like to 
accept. But if it is in fact so, it seems to me 
quite certain that the visual thinking which 
is central to fine art cannot be understood 
on the models which Professor Arnheim 
proposes, i.e. on the analogy of the mathe- 
matical ‘figure’ or the psychoanalytical 
interpretation. There is one sentence in the 
book which bears on the ‘beauty’ of art. 
He says: ‘Aesthetic beauty is the isomor- 
phic correspondence between what is said 
and how it is said.’ This I find impossible 
to understand. All visual shapes (whether 
they illustrate a mathematical theorem or 
portray an object of perception) say what- 
ever they do say by isomorphic corre- 
spondence. They have no other means of 
speaking. If beauty or the excellence of art 
lay in isomorphic correspondence, the 
geometrical figures of Indian mathemati- 
cians would be the most beautiful of all 
visual constructs since they most clearly 
correspond with the concepts they are 
designed to illustrate. 

I believe with Professor Arnheim that 
there is visual thought in painting and 
aural thought in music. I am convinced 
that it is meaningful to say that one piece 
of music is more ‘profound’ than another, 
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that we can sensibly compare musical 
compositions in respect of depth or clarity 
of thought. And somewhat less certainly I 
believe that the same sort of thing is true 
of visual art. But Iam unable to go all the 
way with his exposition of visual thinking 
in the arts. Nevertheless in the breadth of 
its range, and the adroitness with which it 
treats of a cluster of problems connected 
with the study of the visual arts, the book 
is a masterpiece of exposition and may 
well become a classic in the field of art 
education for many years to come. 
H. OSBORNE 


Studies in Early Christian, Medieval and 
Renaissance Art. By RICHARD KRAU- 
THEIMER. New York University Press 
and University of London Press. 1969. 
xxviii + 373. Ill. 139. $20.00. 

Tuis Is an invaluable publication. It brings 

together twenty-one essays by Professor 

R. Krautheimer, written between 1928 and 

1964. It is an anniversary publication for 

his seventieth birthday, and as is usual with 

such volumes includes a bibliography of 

his published work (from 1925 to 1967). 

But it is an anniversary celebration in 

which Krautheimer has shared in a manner 

so successful that one hopes the idea can be 
repeated for other scholars—unless Krau- 
theimer’s personality and position in 

American art history turns out to be unique. 

The volume is edited by a committee of 

his friends and students. Krautheimer’s 

share lies in assistance in editing the essays 

(including the six here translated into 

English), and in adding a new bibliography 

and postscript to them. This enabled him 

to express his own later criticism and to 
indicate the relevance of later research. The 
volume is excellently produced, and good 
value for money if one computes the cost 
of xerography and photocopies from the 
original periodicals (which are in any case 
superseded now by the postscripts and 
editing). 

The selection of papers proves Krau- 


theimer’s major contribution to the study 
of early medieval architecture and early 
Renaissance art in Italy; and it would be 
superfluous to argue controversial points 
here, or to list his many additional obser- 
vations. This book is a means of broad- 
casting his recent thoughts to a wider 
audience than is possible in a seminar. All 
students of these periods will welcome the 
opportunity of learning his current feel- 
ings. For example, on St. Stefano Rotondo 
he specifies (pp. 104-5) new information 
derived from fresh examinations and re- 
cords his hesitancy in accepting Corbett’s 
interpretation of the arrangement of 
corridors and courtyards around the 
church. Or, again, there is no postcript 
after his essay which postulates a rebuilding 
of Justinian’s Apostles’ Church in the 
second third of the tenth century (pp. 197- 
201); so if one disagrees with his inter- 
pretation of some manuscripts as showing 
significant changes in the structure of this 
church, one at least knows that the firm 
authority of Krautheimer must be duly 
considered. 

From his postscripts emerge two points 
of some interest: one on the education of 
art historians and the other on the circum- 
stances of advances in this subject. Krau- 
theimer expresses himself clearly, if not 
very philosophically. He discusses (p. 104) 
the method of analysis used in his paper on 
St. Stefano Rotondo, a fundamental study 
written in 1935. He speaks of the influence 
on him of German art history of the 1920s, 
in particular of his teacher Paul Frankl. The 
effect of this teaching was to encourage 
him to interpret any historical develop- 
ment as a logical sequence and a counter- 
play of types. He records that he was only 
able to modify this dogmatic method 
through the kind of research needed for 
the Corpus Basilicarum and by encountering 
in the U.S.A. what he calls the Anglo- 
Saxon concept of ‘history as it was’. He 
tells us, therefore, that his previous think- 
ing in terms of ‘history as it ought to have 
been’ was only eradicated after his arrival 
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im the U.S.A., that is after 1935 (in which 
year he was 38 years of age). His account 
illuminates the radical change of attitudes 
which he believed necessary and the nature 
of the catalyst required for success, 

The other point is expressed in the post- 
scripts to the St. Stefano paper (p. 105) and 
to the seminal paper (1942), an Introduc- 
tion to an ‘Iconography of Medieval 
Architecture’ (pp. 149-50). He notes that 
he had already isolated in these papers the 
family of Early Christian commemorative 
buildings of the central type, and that he 
had linked such martyria with pagan 
Roman mausolea. As he puts it (p. 149), the 
idea must have been ‘in the air’, for un- 
known to him Grabar was writing a book 
touching on the same problems. One 
might add that another scholar at the time, 
Jean Lassus, was working along similar 
lines. Of course, the idea must have been 
adumbrated in the scholarly literature 
which these art historians read in common, 
but Krautheimer’s point expresses well the 
manner in which scholars of an inter- 
nationally studied subject reach similar 
conclusions ‘independently’. It is not quite 
either diffusionism or separatism. 

This volume should be read for its 
demonstrations of method, for its record 
of the development of a great scholar and 
teacher, and not least for its store of know- 
ledge. The venture deserves nothing but 
praise. 

ROBIN CORMACK 
Courtauld Institute of Art 


The Moral Art of Dickens. By BARBARA 
HARDY. Athlone Press. 1970. pp. 155. 
£175. 

PRorgssoR Harpy’s new book is modest 

in both scale and manner—and for neither 

of these features the less welcome—but, 
though it is simply seven essays written and 

(most of them) published over the last nine 

years or so, and offers neither comprehen- 

siveness, novelty of documentation nor 


fresh specialized approach, its effective 


critical range goes well beyond what its 
looks may at first suggest. 

The essays group convincingly into two 
sections, the first concerned with Dickens’s 
general vision of society and of the indivi- 
dual in it, the second consisting of pieces on 
Pickwick Papers, Martin Chuzzlewit, David 
Copperfield and Great Expectations in that, 
the chronological, order. Reasonably, 
Dickens emerges as (unlike Charlotte 
Bronté or George Eliot) a novelist ‘pri- 
marily concerned with the nature of 
society’ and while radically critical and un- 
hopeful of the one he lived in, yet (unlike 
Thackeray or Hardy) maintaining a trust 
in ideal purity and love; as a creator of 
hard-set caricature beings, who none the 
less has faith in changes of heart; as one 
vastly unlike Jane Austen, George Eliot or 
Henry James in procedures and awareness, 
whose ‘moral implications’ are yet close to 
theirs: and there is brought out distinctly 
how from the juxtaposed but separated 
visions of cheery innocence and gloomy 
reality in Pickwick’ Papers to the ‘fusion of 
the individual story with the social indict- 
ment’ in Great Expectations a development 
has taken place. The Pickwickians skate on 
(or slide) over the social depths; Pip may 
not by-pass the marshes. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit it is the unrelated- 
ness of Martin’s conversion, in David 
Copperfield the inadequacy of David’s (and 
largely Dickens’s) Victorian social ‘obtuse- 
ness’ that is found to be operationally cru- 
cial in the failure of those works fully to 
settle, or engage with, their own problems: 
the deficiency in the latter novel, however, 
being finally outweighed by the unifying 
recollective personal feeling (outcrop, 
clearly, of the novel’s autobiographical 
nature) which rises from ‘the four great 
punctuating chapters, arrestingly coming 
at the ends of instalments, where the theme 
is stated, the summary made, the symbol 
movingly created out of that ‘historic 
present’ which ‘uses the language of time 
present to dramatize time past’—those 
‘Retrospects’, that is, in which, by a 
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‘stroke of linguistic imagination’, Dickens 
finds the present tense ‘a perfect vehicle for 
all the ironies of nostalgic remembering, 
reliving, questioning, and burying’. There 
is, I would think, something dispropor- 
tionate in the Proustian vibrancy here, but 
better that than the aridity of mere inhibi- 
tion. Elsewhere Professor Hardy, and 
without fuss, gives due reminders of 
Dickens’s limitations (not least an intel- 
lectual inferiority—whether congenital or 
not makes no critical difference); and she is 
never merely easy-going in what is pri- 
marily a scrutiny of artistic functioning— 
but not a neutrally, ‘purely’ technical one. 

To Dickens’s other works allusion, al- 
ways pointed, is widely made; there is a 
level-headed study of the part played by 
meals in Great Expectations (well aware 
that in a wholly symbolic activity the 
symbols may not be, and have no need to 
be, symsors), and (well aware that 
Dickens’s characters are commonly ‘illu- 
strations, created by needs and roles’) a 
discerning study of the women Edith 
Dombey, Louisa Gradgrind, Estella and 
Bella Wilfer—rare instances of self- 
divided mind and will, into the creation of 
whom had gone initially (with Edith) an 
effort and a reach of analysis exceptional in 
Dickens, and one which has left in interest- 
ing contrast the reassuring promptness 
with which in his converted heroes 
amendment is likely to follow upon reali- 
zation. And there are good points made 
about Dickens’s use of moral doubles and 
opposites, and other devices. 

Though I would grant Professor Hardy’s 
attribution to Dickens of what she provi- 
sionally calls a ‘sociological imagination’, I 
regret that she has not been impelled to 
question more the force and efficacy of, 
as such, that historianly thing ‘a critical 
analysis of contemporary England’, when 
the luridness of its presentation and the 
freakishness of its human samples so often 
abort any evidential plausibility, when, as 
with the Bleak House fog or the opening 
description of Gradgrind, any inherent 


gravity is melted into fun or relish. I regret 
too that she does not examine the full 
critical import (for his art simply as 
‘moral’) of the vanity secreted in those in- 
sensitive reductions to caricature of the 
simple and disadvantaged, to which the 
reader’s response will be as expected only 
if rooted in an imperturbable presumption 
of his own superiority. What Dickens re- 
quires of us is frequently thus repugnant, 
and morally so. In The Great Tradition 
F. R. Leavis long ago affirmed that 
Dickens should be read at every fireside: 
it is the acclaim of Dickens as great moral 
explorer—offspring of the recent swing- 
back in academic attention—which com- 
pels such discriminations. And Professor 
Hardy seems capable of making them. 

Her seven essays, however, are percep- 
tive and suggestive and, though severally 
compact, they cohere: not, indeed, to 
‘describe and illustrate’ Dickens’s whole 
development of values and technique, but 
rather to provide vital inspection-points 
through which a surprising amount of it 
becomes distinguishable. 

FRANCIS NOEL LEES 

University of Manchester 


Aesthetics and Theory of Art (Asthetik und 
Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft), By Max 
DESSOIR. Translated by STEPHEN A. EMERY 
with a Foreword by Thomas Munro. 
Wayne State University Press. Detroit. 
1970. pp. 453. $13.95. 

Max Dessorr (1867-1947) was one of the 

pioneers of aesthetics and art theory, trying 

to rescue the former from the hands of 
metaphysical system builders and the latter 
from the art historian’s clutches. He can 
take credit for aesthetics being recognized, 
at least in Germany between the two world 
wars, as not necessarily an adjunct to 
otherwise complete philosophical theories, 
and for fostering some healthy eclecticism 
as the first step towards a more empirical 
approach. And although Dessoir’s ideas of 
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a science of art (Kunstwissenschaft) only sup- 
port to a limited extent what we (and the 
translator of this book) now more care- 
fully designate as ‘theory of art’, his teach- 
ing in this area was responsible for a lot of 
good work, in monograph and in survey 
form. He founded the first journal of 
aesthetics which is still with us, Zeitschrift 
für Ästhetik und Allgemeine Kunstwissen- 
schaft, in 1906, editing it until 1937. It can 
be argued that Dessoir’s influence has been 
exerted more powerfully through this 
Journal than through the book here under 
review. 

It first appeared in 1906, and then in a 
revised version in 1923, which has re- 
mained on almost all reading lists in 
German-speaking academic circles(though, 
personally, I have my doubts as to its 
actually having been read in full by the 
generations of students to whom it has 
been so warmly recommended as an in- 
dispensable classic). Obviously, the book 
has merits. Nowhere else can the reader 
get such a good feel of what early twen- 
tieth-century aesthetics considered grist to 
its mill. But, alas, it is also the sort of book 
that comes to mind when one thinks of the 
by now immortal phrase, ‘the dreariness of 
aesthetics’. Its coverage is formidably com- 
prehensive. From “Trends in Aesthetics’, 
‘The Aesthetic Object’, “The Aesthetic 
Experience’, “The Primary Aesthetic 
Forms’, it proceeds to “The Creativity of 
the Artist’, “The Origin of Art and the 
System of the Arts’. Then each major art 
form comes in for a catalogue of almost 
all that has been said about it: ‘Musical and 
Mimic Art’, “The Art of Words’, “Spatial 
and Figurative Arts’. The inevitable con- 
clusion deals with “The Functions of Art’, 
subdivided into intellectual, moral and 
social. 

“Trends in Aesthetics’ (Part I) outlines 
contents and methods of the ‘science’ as 
Dessoir understands it, then juxtaposes 
under ‘subjectivism’ and ‘objectivism’ all 
known theories and their multiple permu- 
tations. It is here—and in the chapters on 


the aesthetic object and the aesthetic ex- 
perience (Parts II and M)—that the limita- 
tions of this kind of so-called empiricism in 
aesthetics become painfully obvious. 
Apparently being ‘empirical’ in aesthetics 
means listing what anybody or everybody 
has had to say on aesthetic topics, then 
classifying, grouping and regrouping it all 
so that one can find one’s way about the 
field as tilled so far. True, there is some 
‘criticism’ of what people have said. It 
usually takes the form of pointing out, for 
example, that empathy, whilst a useful 
notion, does not hold for architecture, or 
that a separation of form and content, 
whilst often illuminating, does not always 
come off. If this is empiricism in aesthetics, 
it moves at the natural history stage. It is 
completely innocent of any element of 
conceptual analysis which makes modern 
empiricism viable. Fairly crude psycho- 
logical tests are claimed to clinch concep- 
tual points ‘scientifically’, and some mild 
doubt about confirmation and discon- 
firmation of hypotheses is as close as the 
author ever gets to noticing that there are 
problems involved in the undertaking. 
‘The Primacy of Aesthetic Forms’ (Part 
IV) has a disarming air of being non- 
committed to any of the listed theories, 
and “the beautiful’, ‘the tragic and the sub- 
lime’, ‘the ugly and the comic’ form the 
unquestioned categorical framework for 
another painstaking ordering exercise. 
The “Creative Activity of the Artist’ 
(Part V) takes the problem of creativity as 
the second of the basic questions in ‘a 
general science of art’ (the first one con- 
cerning ‘the relation of art to reality and to 
aesthetic existence’). A faculty doctrine of 
human mentality is taken for granted, and 
made to fit the artist’s special understand- 
ing of human nature. “The Origin of Art’ 
and the ‘System of the Arts’ are lumped 
together in Part VI. Despite the author’s 
half-hearted assurance that the origin need 
not necessarily explain the nature of the 
subject matter, synoptic conclusions are 
quite effortlessly reached once the histori- 
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cal survey has been brought up to the time 
of writing the book. 

Parts VIL, VII and IX are devoted to the 
individual arts, packed with examples, 
stories, quotations and generalizations, 
apparently meant to be valid and interest- 
ing inductions. One’s doubt here is twofold 
(at least). One concerns the legitimacy of 
the ‘scientist of art’ setting himself up as a 
kind of super-critic; the other side of the 
same coin is that, even if the enterprise 
were feasible and defensible, no one man 
could be competent to speak with authority 
on all the arts from the inside, as it were. 
Dessoir certainly is not. And if his defence 
is that he naturally has gone to the experts 
for his data, then there are some very odd 
experts among his sources. 

I shall only pick out a few points, mainly 
from the chapters on music in Part VII. 
These chapters have a spuriously informa- 
tive ring. Dessoir argues, for example, that 
rhythm is not an indispensable element in 
music; he bases this on a complete mis- 
understanding of the vertical bar conven- 
tion in the classical tradition of music. He 
shows laboriously (for Beethoven's 
Kreutzer Sonata and his C Major Sym- 
phony) that ‘each bar does not indicate the 
end of one segment and the beginning of 
another’(p. 272). Of course it doesn’t, and 
any beginner in music is told to read across 
the bar lines and to take them as indicating 
only that the important and accented note 
comes after the bar. We might just as well 
follow a different convention and put the 
bar after that note, or dispense with the 
bar altogether. It has nothing to do with 
segmenting or not segmenting the musical 
phrasing. Even less does it prove that 
rhythm is not basic. ‘On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring’ is referred to as 
Delius’s ‘piano composition’—a forgiv- 
able error, perhaps; but to say of this piece 
categorically that it does not ‘reproduce the 
call of the bird’ makes one wonder whether 
Dessoir ever heard it. On the same page 
(278) we are told that the directions for 
Liszt’s 11th Piano Rhapsody are ‘as if by 


cymbals’ (quasi cimbalo)—which is plain 
nonsense. Of Liszt’s Christus Dessoir says 
the high A flat represents the fixed evening 
star and that later, when the same subject 
recurs, the notes C sharp and F sharp are 
trilled with the obvious purpose of making 
the star seem to twinkle. Fair enough, but 
the next sentence is ludicrous: ‘Incidentally, 
this is one of the few cases where the trill 
as such is artistically justified (p. 279—my 
italics). The comparison of the view that a 
piece of music should maintain the unity 
of its key-note with ‘the law that demons 
and ghosts must leave where they entered’ 
is, to say the least, intriguing, even if the 
‘law’ in question presumably refers to a 
stage convention, although we are not 
given this would-be useful bit of informa- 
tion. Further, I remain puzzled by ‘three- 
membral music’ to which words in songs 
are said to have traditionally been fitted. 
But this may well be due to the translator, 
who seems even less qualified than the 
author to speak about music (cf. the gross 
mistranslation—surely it must be a mis- 
translation?—on p. 292, where Bach’s B 
minor suite for solo flute and strings 1s 
given as “for flutes’). 

Dessoir himself is clearly not much in 
favour of the practice of music. But this is 
surely no licence for pontificating: “If pas- 
sionate, insatiable listening to music diverts 
us from more serious tasks, the practice of 
music seduces us still further into neglect 
of more pressing duties, into spiritual 
emptiness and sloth. The incessant struggle 
with the insubordinate hand and voice 
finally takes the whole man captive. No 
sport, no quest of amusement, no vocation 
narrows the field of vision so dangerously’ 
(p. 291). Similar bits of irrelevant, useless 
and misleading ‘information’ can be 
gleaned from other chapters. For instance 
architecture, because it does not imitate 
nature’s formations, is summarily called 
‘precisely the art of death’ (p. 367). And 
the remark on p. 78 that Claude’s paintings 
have to be seen from a distance (correct, of 
course) ‘so that the spatial relationships fall 
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nicely into place, but the light goes dead’ (my 
italics) is, if not downright false, highly 
debatable. 

It is difficult to see why this book should 
have been translated and produced— 
beautifully and obviously at great expense 
—at the present time. True, it is a ‘classic’. 
But not one which could not safely be left 
to the expert historians in the field—and 
they, presumably, either know or could 
learn German. 

BVA SCHAPER 
University of Glasgow 


The History and Philosophy of Art Education. 
By sTUART MACDONALD. University of 
London Press. 1970. pp. 400. £,4:20. 

Ir 1s disconcerting to be promised an en- 

cyclopaedic mountain only to be faced 

with a philosophical molehill. This seems 
to be the case with Stuart Macdonald’s 

History and Philosophy of Art Education. Not 

only does abundant historical information 

(mainly about developments in this 

country in the last century or so) mono- 

polize most of the book, but the few 
sporadic pages dealing with non-historical 
matters appear to confuse theories on art 
with philosophy of art. Instead of detecting 
the seminal ideas which have shaped the 
meandering course of empirically enumer- 
able events in art education, the author is 
content with little theory and no philo- 
sophy at all—excepting perhaps the drastic 
summing up of some of Plato’s views. All 

Macdonald deems it sufficient to say, for 

instance, about the Romantic movement 

is that ‘it was stimulated by the writings of 

Walter Scott and Victor Hugo and the 

paintings of Géricault and Vernet’—a 

rather debatable choice of references, 
aggravated by complete unconcern with 
the undercurrent of irrationalism in Wes- 
tern philosophy from the ‘enthousiasmos’ 
postulated in Jon through to Kant’s re- 
verence for the meisterhafte Originalität of 
the genius, although the educational im- 


plications of such assertions are only too 
obvious. But Macdonald appears singu- 
larly reluctant to retrace the philosophical 
pedigrees of classroom procedures which 
he often describes in great (and, in a 
different context, no doubt valuable) de- 
tail: thus he objects to habit-forming drills, 
but ignores both Determinist and Be- 
haviourist justifications of such drills; he 
quotes the Formlehre propounded by the 
Bauhaus but never mentions the strange 
encounter between austere Pragmatism, 
equating form with function, or the my- 
stical longings to identify form with 
essence which gave birth to that Formlehre. 
Patient and praiseworthy chronicle, Mac- 
donald’s book lacks the stuff of which 
philosophy is made. History is the author's 
confessed homeground and favourite 
playground. 

But history is probably a secondary 
component of the yet uncharted field of 
conceptual endeavours to be known one 
day as philosophy of art education. What 
matters there is the convergence, on a 
philosophical level, of ontological, episte- 
mological and sociological inquiries into 
art and education, with their inevitable 
corollaries of fundamental reappraisals of 
the place of art and artists in society and the 
place of art education in the curriculum. 
The closer the scrutiny of the concept of 
art, the stronger its reverberation on the 
changing notion of art tuition, opposing 
pupil-centred approaches to dogmatic im- 
peratives, in tune with the variable concept 
of art implicitly laid in different foundation 
courses. 

Should such studies profitably progress, 
Chomsky’s analysis of our generative 
faculties may offer to practitioners surer 
guidance than many antiquated empirical 
criteria for the stimulation of art produc- 
tion and/or appreciation in an educational 
situation. It is true that very little has been 
done to trace even the guiding lines to- 
wards such a pioneering methodology in a 
philosophical key. But, regrettably, it is 
equally true that nothing of whatever has 
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been achieved up to now is to be found in purposefulness had it altogether avoided 
this painstaking and, within its natural the alien paths of philosophy. 
limits, enlightening historical survey that SONIA ROUVE 
would have gained much in stature and London University Institute of Education 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 
IN AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


Herwin Schaefer 


Tue GREATEST difficulty in writing on this subject is its lack of definition: 
what is a craftsman in an industrial society? In all the possible variants of 
interpretation, our concept of the craftsman must perforce take as a 
point of reference the role of the craftsman before the Industrial Revo- 
lution, when he made everything that man used and enjoyed from the 
simple cup or chair to the most elaborate artistic piece of goldsmith 
work, and when there was no competition from a mechanical agency 
that produced things in a fundamentally different way: actually re- 
producing limitlessly an original model by means of mechanical energy 
and devices. Today in any definition of the craftsman there is still in- 
herent this idea of the man who makes things by his hands, one at a 
time, with his skill; his tools, his intuitive gifts of form, colour and use of 
materials and techniques. The phrase ‘the craftsman in an industrial 
society’ immediately brings to mind the conflict, the competition, in 
fact the polarity between the two. 

Though the craftsman spanned the gamut of production before the 
advent of the. machine, from the useful to the object of virtu, the 
machine has in the course of time pre-empted primarily the production 
of the useful (though it is one of the causes of our disdain of nineteenth- 
century early industrial production that it enthusiastically and as a 
matter of course assumed it could also produce the artistic, in fact ‘art’). 

The more industry took care of our needs in the realm of the useful 
and functional, the more the craftsman was denied his role as the maker 
of the necessary and useful and the more he became the maker of the 
superfluous, the costly, the extravagant. And when he sought—as 
William Morris did—to reinstate himself in the role of the craftsman 
who makes the useful everyday things of life, he was frustrated and 
defeated, simply by the inexorable logic of industrial economy. 
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Today industrialization is almost total, and yet there are still crafts- 
men. In fact the very pervasiveness of machine production has en- 
gendered a renewed interest and enthusiasm for handwork. We have 
prestigious organizations, institutions, exhibitions and publications 
devoted to the craftsman. But what does he do? 

The ambiguity and uncertainty of the craftsman’s position in an 
industrial society is indicated by the fact that for many the term ‘crafts- 
man is no longer enough: they are either ‘artist-craftsmen’ or ‘designer- 
craftsmen’. By either term they wish to justify a kind of apostasy or 
escape. The artist-craftsman is no longer one who is content to make the 
things we need and use as best as he can; he now makes ‘art’, an un- 
definable and unarguable product. The designer-craftsman, on the 
other hand, borrows half his title from industry because it states a de- 
gree of originality and creativity that the earlier craftsman took for 
granted and found it unnecessary to claim, but which is now found 
mainly in those who do create the forms and shapes for industry. As 
often as not the designer-craftsman either himself designs or aspires to 
design for industry. 

Of course there are, even in industrialized countries, many variants of 
those who call themselves craftsmen: those who are well trained and 
those who are not; those who make modest but beautiful and purposeful 
products and those who are full of artistic pretensions; those who are 
able to survive economically as craftsmen, and those who subsidize their 
craft by teaching or some other more or less lucrative activity. There are 
those who are truly poets of the hand and with skill and training give us 
delightful and beautiful things, and there are those who practise a craft 
out of the empty ennui of their own lives and fill the world with trash. 

Whatever the craftsman, most non-craftsmen, out of an immemorial 
tradition, will still expect a certain sense of probity and responsibility on 
the part of the practitioner, in terms both of the quality of the thing to 
be produced and of the relation of the product to society. It is precisely 
here at this neuralgic point that most observers of the craftsman in an 
industrial society find fault. The recklessness and tastelessness with 
which crafts are produced, propagandized, merchandised, publicized, 
institutionalized, leaves the thoughtful onlooker appalled and outraged 
and in the end saddened, because of his very love of the nature of crafts- 
manship. 

Whether one visits craft exhibitions, local, national or international, 
anywhere in the Western world, whether one reads current publications 
on the crafts or whether one studies compilations of carefully selected 
“best’ examples of the crafts, be they a hundred or a thousand examples, 
one is always struck and dumbfounded by the outlandish character of the 
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craft product, straining to find a new meaning because it has lost the old. 
The striving for ‘art’ is universal and fails equally universally. The Sung 
potters, who were anonymous and modest in their approach, made 
bowls for use and created marvels of poetic sensitivity that quicken the 
senses in holding and beholding them; the potter craftsman today is 
outré and odd, and thinks he has created a work of art because the thing 
cannot be used and is of a shape never seen by human eye before. A 
basket can be noble in its material and form and appropriateness to pur- 
pose; but ‘artist’-craftsmen today take the idea of a basket merely as a 
starting point to create a would-be work of art by distorting it, torturing 
it and making it by the most intricate means. The amount of effort and 
skill put into this would-be art is often prodigious, as if the very act of 
making by very complicated and difficult means an object which we 
normally associate with use would make it a work of art. The true 
craftsman had a fine sense of fitness and in the very economy of means. 
and effort lies one of the marvels of true craftsmanship which we admire 
most. 

International surveys are most instructive in bringing out these aspects- 
They show not only the crafts of the industrialized countries but also 
those of societies less or not at all industrialized, where some traditions 
still survive. To any thoughtful person it becomes inevitably apparent 
that in spite of all the gloss of publications that glorify the crafts, those 
of industrialized, affluent countries are for the most part wilful, self- 
seeking, pretentious beyond measure and pointless to anyone but the 
maker, while the craft products of less or non-industrialized countries, 
which are based on or continue sound traditions, immediately strike one 
as inevitable, as genuine, by their simplicity, their honesty, their probity 
and appropriateness, which usually means making an object for use by 
the most direct and economic means and yet including beauty. 

There are of course exceptions on both sides, and it is significant that 
in the affluent industrialized countries one frequently finds beautiful 
jewellery because in this case fantasy, imagination and extravagance are 
not altogether foreign to the purpose. And, of course, there are lone 
craftsmen who have that essential modesty that submerges the self for 
the sake of the task and produces the usable object that is also beautiful 
and lovable. But for the most part the craft establishment is dominated 
by those who wish to make a personal statement with clay or wool or 
metal and, alas, have nothing to say, and so nothing results. 

Beyond the publicized and glamorized crafts, there are other crafts 
and craftsmen who are perhaps more legitimate descendants of the old: 
there are the craftsmen working in a multitude of trades and occupa- 
tions that still demand hand work, albeit anonymously—cabinet- 
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makers and carpenters, plumbers and mechanics, model makers, tool 
makers, die makers—anyone can think of a score. Interestingly enough, 
these are the ones called craftsmen by the census of the United States. 
They too are craftsmen if our definition is of men who do the best they 
can to make a product that is needed and useful. 

And finally there are those who espouse their creative role in industry, 
that inescapable tool of our time, either as designer-craftsmen or—for 
those who recognize the metamorphosis—as industrial designers, All are 
involved in the making of things. The nature and quality of the thing is 
determined as much by the probity of the man as by the purpose. The 
genuine brings forth the admirable; but when the crafts assume preten- 
tions to be art, then only mediocrity remains. 
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J. L. Austin once wrote that too much intellectual energy had been 
spent on efforts to define the beautiful, that grandest and most elusive 
concept in art. He thought it would be worth while to elucidate seem- 
ingly lesser artistic ideas. ‘If only we could forget a while about the 
beautiful and get down instead to the dainty and the dumpy.’ He was 
surely right—and one of the major tasks along this line is the analysis of 
the Goofy in art. 

For however we use the term ‘goofy’—a classification of usages will 
be attempted below—we recognize that the feeling that this or that 
work of art is goofy was one of the first experiences with works of art 
that all of us had as children, and one of the most common and persisting 
artistic experiences that most of us continue to have. And yet the analytic 
and monographic literature on the subject (Goofy Grins on Gothic 
Gargoyles?) is very sparse. 

Most of us believe that when a person feels that a work of art is goofy 
he may be right if he is in the presence of bad art or he is childish and 
barbaric if he is in the presence of good art, and that in either case the 
theme is unworthy of any real discussion. On the contrary, I shall main- 
tain here that the feeling of goofiness, the perception of goofiness, is one 
of the fundamental categories of artistic experience, one of the supreme 
joys of civilized life, and one of the highest and most philosophical 
values to be gained from art. 

I use the term ‘goofy’ rather than its (rough) synonyms ‘laughable’, 
‘ludicrous’, ‘ridiculous’, ‘hilarious’, etc. because ‘goofy’ conveys most 
directly the happy, heehawing, childish glee that is the root of the ex- 
perience. “Goof” (like ‘rube’) was originally a comic, disparaging, nine- 
teenth-century American term for a farmhand, untutored, uncouth and 
clumsy. The use of the term became universal among American children 
when Walt Disney gave the name ‘Goofy’ to one of his cartoon charac- 
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ters, a horse who obviously represented a dumb farmhand since he 
stood on his hind legs, dressed, talked and bumbled like a farmhand. The 
verb ‘to goof’ spread during World War II to refer to the blunders made 
typically by dumb farmers when drafted into a modern industrial army. 

If the term was first generated by urban snobbery against countrymen 
and upper class contempt for peasants, Walt Disney’s immense popu- 
larity with American children, most of whom did not know any farm- 
hands, led to a shift in its use and a multiplication of its meanings. 
Contempt for peasants, believed to be inherently stupid and clumsy, has 
much in common with adult contempt for children, who are stupid and 
clumsy by adult standards. Since we believe that we are kindly disposed 
towards children and have some hope that they may grow up, we often 
laugh at their bumbling instead of cursing them. Children sense this 
indulgent contempt and resent it more than anything else in their lives. 
But they internalize the values: to children childishness is bad, inferior, 
laughable and, from Walt Disney on, goofy. Children want desperately 
to grow beyond the humiliation of being children and of being thought 
childish. Accordingly they take great comfort at any physical, mental or 
social lapse on the part of other children. A six-year-old is really happy 
when a baby misuses a word or falls on its face. If it has bumbled and I 
have not (this time), then I am a little bit less of a child. Nya nya, you're 
a goof! “Goofiness’ is the mess made of things by children even clumsier 
than myself. But at the same time that children recognize their childish 
inferiority and ridicule each other cruelly for it they also know in their 
hearts that they are superior to grown-ups, who have such elementary 
misconceptions about things; they think I can’t digest that rich food 
that smells so good, and they think I’m tired and need to take my nap— 
the goofs! And grown-ups often behave so inanely. They talk endlessly 
about high-falutin subjects of no interest in such affected, goofy voices, 
using such exaggerated, goofy gestures, especially women. They un- 
ashamedly indulge in ridiculous actions such as dancing, and senti- 
mentalities such as lo-ove, which no self-respecting child would tolerate 
in himself. The goofs! 

And so, for children, and for all of us who may have been children 
once, ‘goofy’ took on a dual meaning: the crude, clumsy and childish is 
goofy, but so is the exaggeratedly grown-up, the rhetorical, the senti- 
mental, the meaninglessly conventional, the too-sophisticated. When 
we encounter either range of goofiness, we feel that delicious combina- 
tion of contempt and delight as we did when we were children. All of 
this, I maintain, is immensely important in our experiences with art. 

It would be goofy to advance a formal definition of ‘the goofy’—we 
all know the varied ways in which we used the term as children, and 
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how we use it now when we build on our childhood experiences. It 
would be equally useless to try to define ‘the goofy’ in art; the term is 
widely and appropriately used for many things in art—childish scrawls, 
animals by Klee, Immaculate Conceptions by Guido Reni—all of which 
bear some family resemblance to each other and which are better dis- 
cussed in detail as a family tree than forced into the artificial unity of a 
definition modelled on geometry. 

My examples will be drawn chiefly from the visual arts. Goofiness 
certainly exists in music, but we do not sense it so often in such im- 
portant works as in the visual arts. And I believe that our experience of 
goofiness begins even earlier and is even more pervasive in the visual 
arts than in literature, although the latter field is chock full of goofiness. 
(Exhibit A: The Stuffed Owl; An Anthology of Bad English Verse; Exhibit 

B: The Holy Bible; The King James Version.) 

In the visual arts we usually perceive goofiness in a human face or 
figure or in animals, which are the most humanoid things in the world 
after man himself. We also sense goofiness in non-human subjects if 
they violate our human, social and artistic conventions. Plants and 
landscapes rarely make us smile, but Henri Rousseau’s huge, impossible 
leaves and flowers certainly do. When such egregious departures from 
botany are combined with such meticulous execution, and when we 
attribute them to the artist’s ignorance as well as to his imagination, we 
can enjoy goofiness even in a plantscape. Millions of people still find all 
non-representational painting and sculpture goofy as such, because they 
are reminded of the art of very young children and are annoyed to see 
art works outside the older conventions that they demand. Similarly 
people with very set standards in architecture feel that violations of those 
standards are goofy. Edward Gibbon reported that he stood in the nave 
of the cathedral at Amiens and ‘laughed silently at its barbaric mispro- 
portions’. 

This close relation between goofiness and humanity, in life and art, 
arises from the fact that the sense of goofiness, like all other forms of wit 
and humour, is a social, cultural and conventional phenomenon, in 
which the feelings and emotions are necessarily fused with perception 
and intelligence. The’ child, and the adult with affected manners, use 
language and gesture wrongly, dress and act inappropriately, only to 
those with definite social standards of speech and behaviour. Even when 
a six-year-old yawps with glee as a baby falls on its face, some compre- 
hension of the adult code of social behaviour is present as well as healthy 
sadism. The more refined our perceptions and the more sophisticated 
our minds, then the more complex and subtle are the conventions and 
standards we are aware of, the more frequent and delicate is our notice 
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of variations from those standards and the richer is our experience of 
goofiness. 

Not all variations from convention are goofy. Slurping soup at table 
is goofy, but defecating on the table would be disgusting, which is quite 
different, and machine-gunning the dinner-guests would be totally 
opposite. If an experience is too intense, painful or damaging, we can no 
longer savour the goofy in it, for goofiness requires a certain detachment 
and well-being. Since art is hardly ever as intense an experience as mis- 
fortunes in ‘real’ life, a great deal is goofy in art that would not be in 
fact. A play about a crazy clergyman may be funny, but if a minister 
actually arrived stoned at your wedding, if a rabbi tried to conduct the 
funeral of your child while wearing a yarmulka with an aeroplane 
propeller on it, then you would be outraged—the normal response to 
inappropriateness when it is too intense to be regarded as goofy. There 
was nothing amusing about being at the massacre at Mylai, but 
Delacroix’s painting The Massacre at Scio is, among other things, hila- 
tious. A sense of humour is ultimately a sense of perspective but, as with 
visual perspective, we must often step back some way in order to per- 
ceive it. This is one of the major functions of art. 

Most of us would grant that some degree of awareness and culture is 
necessary to feel that a work of art is goofy, but we would go on to say 
that it is a sadly low degree of culture, that those who find Klee, Rous- 
seau, and Delacroix laughable are about on the level of a six-year-old 
guffawing at a baby falling on its face. If laughter is a man’s only response 
to art, or to any significant division of art, then he is of course a child as 
far as that art is concerned. But I submit that it is an equal and opposite 
blindness if there is no sense of goofiness in the presence of a great many 
works of art, perhaps most. Usually it is our first impression of such a 
work that is filled with goofiness. This may change into a recapture of 
the wonder of childhood, or into a sad awareness of the change of con- 
ventions and the mutability of things—yet not without the continued 
recognition of the goofy element in the piece. And this is as it should be. 

Take Klee’s Landscape With Yellow Birds (R. Doetsch-Benziger Col- 
lection, Basel, often lent). We.see a night scene of an odd sort of cactus 
jungle, with six yellow birds that give anyone in our culture the instant 
impression of being childish. They are bright yellow and simply drawn. 
Two have their heads turned backwards in a way that is amusing because 
people can’t do it. Four are standing stiffly on unlikely spots on cactus 
leaves. One is standing on nothing, in the air. One is standing upside 
down on the underside of a miniature cloud. Clumsy, silly, childish 
birds. We feel the goofiness that we feel when looking at genuine chil- 
dren’s painting. Klee intended our first reaction to be just that, amuse- 
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ment at the childish goofiness. Childish. Childhood. We were children 
-once. They are perky birds. And such a nice bright yellow; we loved 
bright colours when we were children. Against (we now notice) a deep, 
rich, midnight blue background of thick paint. The night sky. That used 
to frighten us a little. And the (now enormous) weird cactus jungle. We 
are now, in a small way, back in childhood, remembering the immen- 
sity, the intensity, the wonder and the terror of the strange world—tor 
most of it was strange then. The goofiness has led us to the magic. If we 
had not been sensitive to the goofiness, we probably could not have 
reached the magic. Klee’s painting is goofy, and it is magical, and 
through both of these (and other elements) it is one of the loveliest works 
of our century. Let us not forget, or repress as unworthy, our experience 
of goofiness that is so essential a part of Klee’s method, of Klee’s effect, 
of Klee’s art. 

Take an example of the other range of goofiness, the hyper-adult, the 
super-sophisticated. I once asked an aesthetician from Columbia who 
had just returned from Scandinavia what he had found in the galleries 
there. Spluttering with glee, he replied, “Acres of ass!’ He was remem- 
bering, first and foremost, Tiepolo’s magnificent Danaé and Jove (Uni- 
versity, Stockholm), in which Danaë casts a glance of sovereign con- 
tempt, not at the smallish, rather withered, golden Jove who is fluttering 
in from the upper right, but down at the viewer, past her own gigantic 
naked buttocks, one of the truly monumental and imperial asses of all 
art. My friend was fully aware of the conventions and glories of the 
grand style in Baroque painting on classical themes. He knew all about 
Tiepolo’s propensity to introduce a small touch of farce by slightly 
exaggerating the conventions of grandeur that he was working within. 
But my friend was also keenly sensitive to the enormous changes in the 
conventions of society and its arts that have rendered such huge, such 
pink buttocks, amid such flowing drapery and such mighty columns, 
no longer grand with a faint irony as Tiepolo made them, but totally, 
colossally, and grandiosely goofy. A work of great craftsmanship and 
intelligence has been made ridiculous by the passage of time, a true 
tragedy. My friend could appreciate all that Tiepolo had originally 
achieved, and he could lament what the centuries have done, but he had 
the sense of proportion to know that it was right to convey his initial 
overpowering sense of goofiness first, for that was the way to all the 
rest. 


AN ATTEMPT AT A CLASSIFICATION, OR FAMILY TREE, OF THE VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES OF THE GOOFY IN ART 
1. The Childish-Goofy. This must be discussed first, since I believe that 
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our childhood experiences are the core of our sense of the goofy. By 
‘children’s art’ we usually mean painting by children in the West in the 
last hundred years. This painting is quite varied, but we know the 
characteristic features of a great portion of it. Our children usually paint 
boldly, laying on big patches and thick lines of bright, unmixed colours. 
Very young children paint assemblages of lines, swirls, blots and smears. 
Slightly older children attempt representation, but without any skill at 
anatomy or perspective. Their painting usually features human figures 
shown frontally or in full profile, with round faces/heads, often smiling, 
anatomy-less bodies, and stick-limbs. Lollipop trees and the like are the 
hallmarks of children’s landscapes. A hundred years ago, when psycho- 
logists first encouraged children to paint, adult artists did everything in 
quite a different way. All these features of children’s painting could be 
identified as characteristically childish—of scientific interest, pleasant 
perhaps, but sweetly ridiculous—goofy before the word was coined. 

A Big Change has taken place. One or another of our great modern 
painters has introduced a version of every one of these features, from 
unmixed colours to non-representation, into high serious art. Each of 
these innovations was ridiculed as childish, but has gained acceptance. 
During the same century we have come to collect and appreciate 
‘primitive’ art, many genres and styles of which have enough in com- 
mon with Western children’s art to be ridiculed for the similarity in past 
decades and praised (among other reasons) for the same similarity now. 
Still, some of the earlier attitude has persisted. Artists know that they 
have adapted certain features of children’s art, not tried to duplicate the 
whole of it. Even Jean Dubuffet at his most childish-goofy is a world 
away from genuine children’s art. When the Philistine can’t see any 
difference between the stuff in this show and what his four-year-old 
granddaughter can do, the artist is not only disgusted at the wilful 
blindness, but also—still—insulted at being identified with a child. 
Adults who decorate schools and department stores with genuine or 
pseudo-children’s art are usually aiming for the happy-goofy effect, in 
which delight is now more promiment than contempt, but the sense of 
adult superiority is never lost. 

1A. What Children See As Goofy Art. One reason why we cannot 
completely stop thinking of children’s art as goofy is our memory that 
as children we could never be sold on the merits of children’s art, even 
our own. We knew that the features of our painting that gushing goofy 
female teachers cooed over were not due to our intentions but to our 
lack of skill, to our crippling childishness. We promised ourselves that 
when we grew up and acquired the skill we would paint very differently 
(and we did). We cannot forget our individual past any more than our 
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recent cultural past; part of us will always judge children’s art, and any- 
thing like it in other kinds of art, notably modern art and ‘primitive’ art, 
to be irredeemably goofy. 

But children’s art is not the only art that children regard as goofy. 
Most adult art also falls under the ban. Watch any group of children in 
an art museum approach their first nude painting or sculpture of the 
visit, and listen to the happy laughter. For two generations we have been 
taught that such laughter is the sublimation of intense, suppressed, 
sexual obsession. But if our memories are clear and our minds un- 
clouded by ideology, we can remember that it was chiefly the social 
inappropriateness of such nakedness that we laughed at. If a real-life 
grown-up, outside the family and often within it, lets himself be seen 
naked by a child, it is usually an accident or a gaffe, followed by an 
embarrassed retreat. One of the haughty master-race of grown-ups has 
been caught at a disadvantage, and ha ha!—the goof! And these goofy 
grown-ups have put a statue of a naked grown-up right here in a 
museum where everybody can see it! Tee hee! 

The contrast between our inherited Greek convention of nudity in art 
in public places and our own inherited taboo against nakedness in public 
places has bothered Westerners for millennia. No wonder bright children 
notice the discrepancy, draw the obvious conclusion, and laugh. They 
also laugh at the portrayal in art of rhetorical postures and gestures, 
which their parents have taught them to eschew, and at artistic displays 
of love and grief, which they are taught at home to be embarrassed by, 
etc., etc. We can never entirely train ourselves, as adults, to forget that 
as children we regarded most of classical figural art, and most European 
figural art of the sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries, as affected, 
demeaningly emotional and hopelessly goofy. 

2. The Primitive-Goofy. ‘Primitive’ art, of course, is not a category but 
a grab-bag. But we have been trained to think of this grab-bag as if it 
were a category of art. We can’t help seeing the many works of “primi- 
tive’ art that remind us of our own children’s art as goofy—the stick- 
figures in so many engravings on rock, the round smiling faces on so 
much wood-carving, etc. But three elements, each found in a great 
many works of ‘primitive’ art, strike us as goofy, although they are not 
characteristic of children’s art: the distortion of the human figure (as 
opposed to its schematization), heavy emphasis on the sexual parts, and 
the portrayal of extreme emotion. 

No matter what the source of our initial impression of goofiness in a 
work of ‘primitive’ art, it will make way (without vanishing) for other 
impressions if we are considering a serious work. A Chimu poncho de- 
corated with frontal figures, hands in the air as if victims of a stick-up, 
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with staring eyes and buck teeth, and caps such as Dopey wore in Walt 
Disney’s Snow White—goofy, of course, until we think that to the 
Chimu these were kings of majestic authority. A Paracas Necropolis 
mantle, marvellously embroidered with smiling stylized kittens inside 
smiling stylized kittens inside smiling stylized kittens—goofy, of course, 
until we reflect that these were representations of the terrible god mani- 
fested on earth in the form of the jaguar, the most fearsome beast known 
to the ancient Peruvians. The contrast between our impression of goofi- 
ness and their vision of the powers of earth and heaven leads to much 
further thought. | 

A Baluba wooden figure of a pregnant woman (Musée Royale du 
Congo, Tervuren), wearing only a belt, polished till it glistens, with a 
long columnar body slightly swollen, arms held stiffly against it, very 
short legs, huge eyes and a tiny mouth—it is not like any child’s work, 
but the distortions of the face and body, without the realism that might 
have horrified us, strike us instantly as goofy. Then we think of the 
artist’s faithfulness to his material, a relatively thin log, and of the con- 
ventions he worked in, according to which this figure has a noble solid 
dignity—and we realize what differences between conventions and. 
societies can mean. A pre-Columbian male figure from Jamaica 
(Museum of Primitive Art, New York) with a large head of mahogany 
in which pieces of iridescent shell mark the eyes and the many teeth of 
the snarl, with a willowy body bent in a semicircle down and around 
to the huge genitals that shoot up till they almost hit the chin—it is very 
goofy, of course; an aesthetician from Johns Hopkins called it Welcome 
Home! If it is goofy to see ordinary genitals in public, it is super-goofy 
to see super-genitals; even the Olympian gods laughed when Priapos 
was born with an enormous phallus. But we consider that to the 
Arawak artist these teeth and these genitals represented the strength and 
generative power of a divine ancestor, and hence the survival of the tribe; 
our smile weakens as we think how very different human beings can be. 

The Aztec statue in green-blue stone of the goddess of childbirth 
giving birth to the baby maize god (Bliss Collection, Washington) — 
we are apt to think of the representation of childbirth as goofily obscene. 
The goddess is squatting like a squaw, which doubles the goofiness, for 
we are racists and have contempt for the customs of the non-white 
peoples we have destroyed. Her large head (half the size of her body), her 
big blank eyes, her very broad toothy mouth, and the serious look on the 
face of the baby maize god whose head and arms have already popped 
out—all of these make the statue wildly ridiculous—for a while, until 
the strained muscles around the eyes, the mouth both suppressing and 
expressing a scream, and the distorted body convey their intended 
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effect, the unendurably horrible agony of childbirth, and we know that 
all humanity is one. 

3. The Goofiness of Systematic Convention. This too is a grab-bag 
category. There are certain sets of artistic conventions, for instance 
Egyptian painting of the orthodox tradition, which do not strike us 
immediately as goofy, but which take on a certain goofy quality by the 
very consistency with which the conventions are observed. The effect 
is to create a special almost-real world, which lends itself to New Yorker 
cartoons of figures in Egyptian style saying inappropriately modern 
things to each other. 

Also in this category, perhaps, are those sets of conventions that over- 
lap our own in many ways, but which vary from ours in some striking 
and therefore goofy respect. Consider the smiles on Archaic Greek 
Apollos, on thirteenth and fourteenth-century French Virgins and 
angels, and on Buddhas of the Gupta tradition. They are not by any 
means happy-childish smiles, but rather the opposite: full-lipped, 
savouring, knowing smiles. The inappropriateness of this convention to 
us comes from our knowledge that these smiles appear on exalted reli- 
gious personages whom we know better from other, later conventions 
that completely agree with our own convention that the high-serious 
-religious should be unsmiling. So we call these smiles ‘enigmatic’, which 
is often the art historian’s term for ‘goofy’. 

4. The Sacred-Goofy. Amid all the goofy rhetoric of Malraux's Voices 
of Silence, there is a valuable distinction between the ‘sacred’ and the 
‘divine’. ‘Sacred’ art is expressionistic, overpowering, terrifying, truly 
supernatural, such as French Romanesque sculpture, while later French 
religious sculpture is ‘divine —beautiful, far more technically perfect, 
but human and manageable. Both categories are riddled with goofiness, 
ofcourse, but here I am concerned with the ‘sacred’ arts: the Romanesque, 
the Byzantine, several ancient Near Eastern cultures, early Chinese 
Buddhism, and others in which Malraux rightly saw parallels. 

This is actually the category of goofiness with the longest and most 
distinguished history. The records of self-conscious thought about 
the goofy in art begin with the sneers of Vasari (faintly foreshadowed 
by Ghiberti before him) at the Italian wing of Byzantine art of the post- 
iconoclastic period, c. A.D. 850-1250. “The stiff, crude figures of the 
Greeks’, their ‘elongated bodies and heads’, ‘those saints standing on 
tiptoe, with staring eyes’, ‘the bodies without anatomy, the hands and 
arms without bones’—Vasari was enjoying his contempt; he was 
finding Byzantine art goofy. 

So do we. Every item that Vasari mentioned was noticed and agreed 
to by almost all Western observers of Byzantine art for the next 350 
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years, and we still cannot help smiling as they smiled, at first. The next 
stage comes when someone in the tourist party looks up at the glaring 
disembodied head of Christ Pantocrator in the dome of the church at 
Daphne, and says: “Boy, it gives you the willies !’—a partial recognition 
of the terrifying power felt by the original congregation. The next step 
is taken by the lady who looks at the slim, blue-robed Virgin against the 
gold mosaic conch of the apse of the cathedral at Torcello, and says: 
“You know, it really is heavenly.’ With study and historical imagination 
we can rebuild Byzantium but at some point the smile returns, for 
Constantinople has really fallen. 

Not only Westerners look back at a past that is both sacred and goofy. 
In the caves of Tun-Huang there are many examples of two great cycles 
of Chinese Buddhist painting, the ‘sacred’ early schools and the per- 
fected, classic, ‘divine’ art of the T’ang. Older Chinese travellers thought 
some of the T’ang frescoes were well executed examples of highly 
civilized art while they dismissed the earlier work as barbarian and 
goofy. Some younger Chinese and Western travellers knew why the 
earlier figures had long been judged goofy, but they appreciated their 
expressiveness, their agony, their religious force, while for them the 
svelte T’ang figures, as Malraux put it, ‘have nothing to say to the prob- 
lems that torment us’. 

5. The Classical Tradition Goofy. If categories 1, 2 and 4 arose from 
adult contempt for the childish, this immense category of goofiness (as 
well as some of 3) has its germ in the child’s contempt for the hyper- 
grown-up. The technical perfection of developed Greek and Roman 
art, and of Western art from Donatello and Leonardo until the moderns 
went their different way, exempts them from any charge of crudity or 
childishness, but lays them open to the opposite charge: the goofiness of 
excessive virtuosity, and of the exaggerated rhetorical and insincere 
emotionality that virtuosity allows the artist to portray. 

This is becoming quite a serious problem. We pride ourselves on our 
recently developed ability to appreciate the arts of all ages and all cul- 
tures, but many of us are losing contact with much of the Classical 
tradition of the West. Any teacher of art history knows that it is now 
much easier to get a class to appreciate the art of Africa than the art of 
Raphael. I have heard doctoral candidates in the field state that “Greek 
sculpture is monotonous and that ‘Titian is icky-poo’. Low-priced 
series of art books print few titles on artists before the Impressionists 
because save for some romanticized giants (Michelangelo, Rembrandt) 
they don’t sell. In Athens itself the Mycenaean halls of the National 
Museum are now more crowded than the rooms of Classical sculpture. 

Actually there has been a long history of sober Anglo-Saxon distrust 
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of the ‘insincerity’ and ‘effeminacy’ of this art that seems so natural and 
‘graceful in its Mediterranean homeland. Cromwell had Charles Ps 
collection of Italian paintings sold abroad, with some pithy remarks 
about ‘whoredom’ and ‘buggery’. Tobias Smollett kept a subversive 
journal on his late-eighteenth-century Grand Tour to Italy. When he 
saw Raphael’s Santa Cecilia in Bologna, probably the most admired 
painting at that time, he wrote: ‘St. Cecilia is offering St. Paul a second- 
hand psalter for sale, and she looks up wearily, for she has no great hope 
of success. St. Paul is pondering the matter, and is concluding that the 
instrument is by no means worth the price.’ Ruskin had his own ways 
of accusing the centuries after 1500 of goofiness. 

This distrust has been hardened into rejection by the many waves of 
‘Romantic and modern revolt against all the artistic and social assump- 
tions of the Old Masters and their times, against the very ideals of 
harmony and reason. The empire of the goofy has expanded to swallow 
them all up. Rubens is a recognized laughing-stock. Best-selling books 
‘such as Captions Outrageous! and Ad Liberties! attach modern sayings and 
advertising slogans to what they call ‘the masterpieces of yore’. (David's 
Paris and Helen: ‘Do you know “On Top of Old Smoky” ?’; Giorgione- 
Titian’s Venus: ‘Hasn’t Scratched Yet.) 

Obviously the masterpieces of yore are in fact appreciated on some 
level today by more people than ever before. But increasingly we have 
to ‘sell’ them, to our students and to ourselves, as our forefathers had 
to plead for African sculpture and the French moderns fifty years ago. 
We must work through a strong initial impression of goofiness to the 
appreciation of an alien art. 

I have discussed a painting by Tiepolo above. What can one do with 
even more intractable relics of a vanished age—say a Virgin or an Imma- 
‘culate Conception by Guido Reni or Murillo? Their extreme goofiness 
shrieks from the canvases: the sappy upturned faces with mawkish 
glistening eyes, the jerky angels all around, the sick yellow-rose colour 
scheme. When we stop grimacing it is not to appreciate, but to detest: 
‘the vulgarization of art, the ghastly phase of Christianity they exemplify, 
the underlying social system crying for a revolution. With mental 
discipline we ask ourselves what we are used to asking students: “O.K., 
you've had your laugh; now try to tell why the original viewers re- 
spected these paintings instead of chuckling.’ And it may come out how 
these sugary girls represented the only purity in a filthy world, the only 
kindness in a cruel religion and the only hope in an age of dissolution. 
Even for this art, which almost everything in our culture prejudices us 
against, the sense of goofiness, if properly followed up, can be a portal 
to understanding. 
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6. The Modern-Goofy. If the generation that could never think of 
modern art as anything but goofy is passing, artists have not lost their 
infinite capacity to innovate and startle. Most of those who admired 
Picasso and Pollock intensely required a year or two before they could 
take Pop Art seriously. This very week I have seen a bearded couple, as 
sophisticatedly decadent as anyone could want, emitting All-American 
whoops as they spotted one of Ad Reinhardt’s paintings of nine squares 
of almost identical dull colours; I hope they stayed long enough to 
allow this basic aesthetic response to melt into an enjoyment of Rein- 
hardt’s delicate discriminations. 

I have already discussed Klee’s mastery of the goofy. The most presti- 
gious modern painter is now Picasso. Let me take the bull by the horns 
and discuss his most prestigious work, Guernica. It is hilarious. Unlike 
Klee, Picasso never intended any goofishness of any sort in this piece. 
But all the world-famous hallmarks of Picasso-goofiness, developed in 
so many other paintings that are clearly witty, are here too: the eyes and 
breasts out of alignment and out of place, the nut-and-bolt nipples, the 
thick fingers radiating at odd angles, the ‘Greek’ noses, the rubber ana- 
tomy, the cartoon gestures and expressions, the silly animals. The dead 
baby is particularly funny; its head hangs upside down, and its long nose 
—also made of rubber—also hangs down, that is to say, up. But this 
painting is not titled 1937-43 or Women Under a Lamp; it is called 
Guernica, and no purely formalist critique can do away with the signi- 
ficance of that. If you don’t know what Guernica was, you learn, as 
most people do nowadays, when you are introduced to the painting. 
There was nothing goofy about what happened at Guernica, and no 
decent person who finds out about it can ever again enjoy unalloyed 
laughter at this work. Each goofy element is transformed, after our 
knowledge sinks in, into something terrible. Each bit of silly anatomy 
conveys a psyche dislocated by shock. The heehawing horse becomes 
the heartbreak of innocent suffering. The dead baby’s hanging nose 
brings home the horror of the limp newly dead. If we had not perceived 
the goofishness first, we could not become so sharply aware of the 
nightmare. 

7. The Intentionally Goofy. This category overlaps several others, but 
chiefly the Modern-Goofy. It must be distinguished from satire, in 
which the artist intends us to see something represented in the work as 
goofy (or otherwise inferior). In the Intentionally Goofy, the artist 
wants us to see the work itself as goofy, perhaps for a time only (Klee, 
discussed above, Arp, and Miró), or perhaps permanently (Andy Warhol 
and Claes Oldenburg). 

8. The Goofy by Association. A stirring theme in Rossini’s William Tell 
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Overture, not at all goofy in itself, is greeted with laughter every time it 
is performed in a concert because it has been made goofy by association 
with The Lone Ranger show. Michelangelo’s Moses has been spoiled for 
some people because they cannot forget the Frenchmen who look at the 
horns and go ‘Cu-cu!’ I have heard it alleged that Rembrandt's Aristotle 
Contemplating the Bust of Homer has become asinine because the Metro- 
politan Museum paid so much for it. The possibilities of this category 
are endless and wholly unpredictable. Nothing is safe; you can’t fight it. 


Obviously this attempt at a family tree of the Goofy in Art is preli- 
minary and incomplete. I believe that it will remain useful to distinguish 
between the two main trunks: the crude-goofy and the super-virtuoso- 
goofy, but all the branches and twigs may be differently ordered. Any 
two examples of goofiness can seem so remote from each other that the 
term will appear too vague, but I hope that I have embedded them all in 
a large complex of attitudes with an intelligible psychological and 
historical background. 

I began by claiming that the perception of goofiness is not only a 
widespread, but a fundamental category of artistic experience, not only a 
joy, but a civilized joy, and a high and philosophical value to be gained 
from art. My argument has been essentially by example. Children and 
most grown-ups have their standards but are unaware of the possible 
validity of any other standards. True adults also have their standards, 
together with that larger awareness. I have tried to show by many 
examples that it is our sense of goofiness that often tells us when our 
standards are being violated, and therefore reminds us of what our 
standards really are, and pushes us toward the comprehension of other 
standards. Sometimes our sense of goofiness alone can perform that task. 

But let us imagine the opposite: suppose that the goofy is indeed 
trivial and unworthy in art. Then we can laugh with Bruegel and 
Hogarth but never at Botticelli or Bernini. Suppose we look at a Byzan- 
tine icon and try directly to commune with the mysteries of the Mother 
of God, with never a preliminary giggle. This is to deny that the Re- 
naissance has ever taken place; it is to deny the flow of history. Suppose 
we look at an African sculpture and try directly to immerse ourselves in 
plastic volumes, with nary a lewd snigger. This is to deny that men have 
formed a rich variety of societies. This is to insult Africans by denying 
that they are at all different, which is to deny their special achievement. 
Suppose we look at every Matisse with serious respect and not one single 
smile. This is to deny that modern art is a revolution, and is part of a 
larger revolution that has turned most of our perceptions and standards 
upside down. It is to deny the nature of our own times and situation. 
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Gene Blocker 


PROFESSOR HELLER has spoken eloquently of the ‘artist’s journey into the 
interior’, an historical process of aesthetic internalization which Auden 
believes may be at an end. 


I may be wrong, but I think we are nearing the end of a period in which the philo- 
sophers and scientists were convinced that the ‘reality’ behind the appearances was a 
soulless mechanism; and the artists, in reaction, rejected the phenomenal world in 
favour of the cultivation of their subjective emotions—an attitude summed up by 
Blake’s statement: ‘some people see the sun as a round disk the size of a guinea, but 
I see it as a host crying Holy, Holy, Holy’, in which he denies all value to what his 
physical eyes see—the conception of art which reaches its fullest expression in such 
works as the Duino Elegies and Finnegans Wake—masterpieces to be sure but, to my 


mind at least, a blind alley. 


In this paper I would like to examine Hegel’s brilliant analysis of this 
process of aesthetic internalization, or subjectification, and to criticize 
Hegel’s largely fulfilled prophecy in the poetry of Rilke, especially the 
Duino Elegies, to which both Heller and Auden refer. 

Hegel divides art into three distinct stages in the gradual evolution and. 
progressive ‘unfolding’ of absolute reality (Idea). Each stage—Symbolic, 
Classical and Romantic—represents a distinct and complete type of art, 
though each is the logical outgrowth of the previous stage, encompass- 
ing and replacing the earlier stage in the familiar fashion of ‘thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis’. Although Hegel’s analysis is not meant to be 
historical, he is thinking primarily of pre-Greek, non-Western art 
when he refers to Symbolic art, Greek and Renaissance art when he 
speaks of Classical art, and modern art when he talks of Romantic art. 

In the first stage, which Hegel calls “Symbolical’, the ‘content’ and the 
‘form’ of a work of art (what is said and the means used to say it) are 
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independent and external to each other. As in allegory, there are two 
distinct levels of meaning—one the external embodiment actually pre- 
sented in the work of art, expressed in terms of observable entities, and 
the other some parallel but distinct spiritual content related to the ‘world 
of mankind’ to which the first vaguely refers. What is actually presented 
in Pilgrim’s Progress, for example, is the story of a man who leaves his 
wife and family to go off on a strange journey in which he meets some 
extremely odd characters. But all of this has its counterpart in a very 
different religious sense. What one actually sees in an Indian statue is a 
very shapely female figure with more arms than is customary; but this 
is meant to point to the fecund, many-sided ground of reality. 

There is a kind of internal inadequacy in such art, which Symbolical 
art tries to overcome. Because Symbolical art operates on the ‘opposi- 
tion’ between two distinct levels of meaning, ‘physical nature’ and ‘the 
world of mankind’, the former is never ‘adequate to’ the ideal content it 
is trying to convey, with the result that the Idea remains ‘abstract and 
undeveloped’. The external embodiment, or form, points vaguely in the 
direction of some ideal content, leaving it ambiguous and undefined. 
Since the difficulty arises from the symbol’s being only accidentally, con- 
ventionally and externally related to its significance, there is a tendency 
within Symbolic art, according to Hegel, to ameliorate this situation by 
introducing symbols which are less independent of their content. Since 
symbols differ from one another precisely in the degree to which they 
are ‘adequate’ to their content, it is possible progressively to eradicate 
the internal inadequacy in Symbolical art. But to succeed in this en- 
deavour is to replace Symbolical art with a very different kind of art, 
which Hegel calls Classical, an art in which form and content are in- 
separable and internally related. In typical Hegelian fashion each stage 
plots its own downfall. 

In discussing symbolic meaning Hegel, like Santayana, distinguishes 
the ‘two terms’ of symbolic meaning, the symbol as it is visually pre- 
sented (‘a form of sensuous existence or presentation’) and the further 
significance which it symbolizes (‘a conception of the mind’). But unlike 
Santayana and others who have discussed ‘sign meaning’ more recently, 
Hegel is careful to distinguish different types of symbolic meaning. 
There is one kind of symbol, he says, in which ‘there is no necessary 
connexion between the thing signified and its modus of expression what- 
soever .* These symbols, which he calls ‘signs’, include such things as 
words in a written language where the only relation between sign and 
signified is purely conventional and accidental. Not even in Symbolical 
art is the symbol so externally related to what it symbolizes. 

In other cases, he says, the symbol is not so completely indifferent to 
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what it symbolizes. In the examples he offers of the lion symbolizing 
magnanimity and the fox cunning, he notes that ‘lion and fox themselves 
possess the qualities whose import they serve to express’. The letters 
‘|-i-o-n’ could be used to mean anything whatever; whereas a lion or its 
representation could not be used to symbolize just anything—not 
timidity, for example. At the same time our idea of a lion does not 
completely and uniquely determine what a lion will symbolize. Magna- 
nimity is a part of our idea of a lion, but not all; and lions are not the 
only things which we can think of as being magnanimous. Similarly in 
the fox-cunning example. While there is common ground between the 
ideas of lion and fox and ideas of magnanimity and cunning, one must 
select the relevant bases of similarity; while there is a connexion, it must 
be pointed out. 

Thus, as Hegel says, there still remains a certain ‘indifference’ and 
‘ambiguity’. There is more in the sign than there is in the significance 
and there is more in the significance than there is in the sign, although 
there.is an area in which the two ‘overlap’. If we imagine progressively 
widening this ‘overlapping’ area, we can imagine symbols which are 
less and less indifferently, externally and accidentally related to what 
they signify; the more we proceed in this direction the less ambiguous 
will be the Idea signified, the more precisely, in other words, will it be 
defined uniquely by the symbol. At the end of this scale would be a 
symbol which was perfectly ‘adequate’ to what it signified; it would 
mean nothing but this particular significance, and this particular signi- 
ficance could not be expressed, fully or completely, in any other way. 
This we may call the ‘one term’ symbol in which, using the language of 
Santayana, the ‘two terms’ are united and fused. 


Expression depends upon the union of two terms. . . . Not until I confound the 
impressions with the emotions they arouse and find joy and sweetness in the very 
words I hear, will the expressiveness constitute a beauty. . . . The value of the second 
term must be incorporated in the first.* 


But then, Hegel asks, supposing this were possible, would this really 
be a symbol? Is it not part of our notion of a symbol or sign that it be 
used to mean one thing which it is not, or which it would not otherwise 
mean? Otherwise we don’t say that X symbolizes Y, but that X is Y. 
And surely he is right. So as soon as Symbolical art truly overcomes the 
inadequacy of an ambiguous Ideal content by symbols which are per- 
fectly adequate to their symbolic content, art ceases to be Symbolical 
-and becomes what Hegel calls ‘Classical’. 

In Classical works of art, he says, the content ‘possess(es) a form of 
externality adequate to express it, and one in which the essential import of 
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consciousness can be united with an explicit reality entirely appropriate’ .® 
Classical art is thus “based upon an absolutely homogeneous unity of con- 
tent and form’. Whereas in Symbolical art there is only a bare ‘affinity 
and suggestion’, the Ideal content in Classical art is perfectly expressed 
and ‘self-subsistent’ in the sensuous form of the work of art. There is 
therefore no ‘separation’ of ‘inner and outer’; in Classical art ‘inner and 
outer are essentially identical with each other and congruent’.® 

This naturally results in a greater clarity of Ideal content, but this in 
turn leads towards a greater awareness of and concern with the spiritual 
content itself. As this content is prized more and more for its own sake 
Classical art begins to appear inadequate in that it does not present the 
content in its own pure state as Idea but always in some external, sen- 
suous garb. However adequate to its spiritual content, the sensuous form 
none the less appears to limit the freedom and purity of the Spirit by 
tying it down to material existence. Classical art strives to overcome this 
liability and free itself from its fusion in Classical form in order to express 
pure Ideal content free from all material or sensuous embodiment. 


For this coalition [of form and content], which perfects itself in the medium of what 
is external, and thereby makes sensible reality its adequate and determinate existence, 
necessarily runs counter to the true notion of Spirit, and drives it forth from its 
reconciliation in the bodily shape upon its own essential substance to seek further 
reconciliation in that alone.’ 


But since Classical art is defined in terms of the inseparability of form and 
content, the attempt within Classical art to free spiritual content from 
external form inevitably leads to the downfall of Classical art and the 
emergence of a new type of art which he calls Romantic, one in which 
spiritual content tries to exist on its own. Thus the Classical fusion of 
outer form and inner content is broken up in Romantic art, and the 
content becomes progressively more subjective and internalized. 


The simple and unriven totality of the Ideal [in Classical art] is dissolved, and breaks 
up into one of two aspects, namely that of the essentially subjective life and its 
exterior semblance, in order to enable mind, by means of this severation, to win the 
profounder reconciliation in its own most proper element. 


The true principle of Romantic art, he says, is ‘absolute inwardness’, 
complete ‘subjectivity of mind’. 

But this has the odd result of throwing art back into a ‘two terms’ 
type of art from which Classical art had evolved. For all their differences, 
Symbolical and Romantic art are alike in that both are defined by a two- 
terms analysis, while Classical art is clearly the paradigm of the one-term 
account. The difference between Symbolical and Romantic art is that 
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whereas in Symbolical art it is the “first term’ (the external form) which is 
stressed and most clearly grasped, the second term being only vaguely 
suggested, in Romantic art it is the ‘second term’ (the ideal content) 
which is most important and most clearly understood. 

But this raises a problem. Surely the “one term’ is the artistic ideal. 
How, then, is Romantic art supposed to be an advance upon Classical 
art? Hegel’s answer to these questions though complex is clear. Qua art, 
Romantic art represents a decline; but absolutely, it represents an ad- 
vance. If we ask what Romantic art ‘evolves’ into, we see that it is not 
some other art form but something altogether different from art, 
namely Thought or Philosophy. Thus the logical outcome of Romantic 
art is the downfall of art itself. At first one might imagine the separation 
of spiritual content from its sensuous form as being accomplished in 
stages, by degrees, but there comes a point when one must ask what it 
would mean to have an art form in which pure Spirit was presented 
without any sensuous or external embodiment. Can there be art without 
Eliot’s “objective correlative’? Hegel sees the upshot of this question and 
answers: 


Absolute subjectivity, however, in its purity would escape from art altogether, and 
only be present in the apprehension of Thought.® 


As far as art is concerned, then, Classical art represents for Hegel the 

highest possible achievement; he simply regards the inwardness of pure 

Thought, which is incompatible with artistic portrayal, as more 
valuable and important than art. 


More beautiful art than this [Classical art] can neither exist now nor hereafter. But 
for all that we may have an art that is more lofty in its aim than this lovely revelation 
of Spirit in its immediate sensuous form, if at the same time one that is created by the 
mind as adequate to its own nature.l0 


Although Hegel approves and endorses this self-alienation of the 
human spirit from the phenomenal world, he recognizes the tragic 
painfulness and despair of the transition from one’s ‘at homeness’ with 
nature to pure subjectivity in a way remarkably similar to Rilke’s 
description in the Elegies. The ‘elevation of Spirit from the finitude of its 
immediate existence to its (own) truth’ he describes as ‘an act of self- 
severation’ of Spirit from Nature which, in the short run, produces 
‘pain, death, the mournful sense of non-reality, the agony of the soul and 
its bodily torment’. He speaks throughout of ‘the infinite pain of this 
sacrifice’ as a kind of “death or suicide’. 

Hegel’s analyses of the difficulties internal to Romantic art which 
accrue from this ‘self-severation’ are especially penetrating and deserve 
Professor Heller’s praise in Journey of the Artist into the Interior. As Eliot 
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has said, all art, however elevated or spiritual its content, must proceed 
by way of some ‘objective correlative’. The problem of Romantic art, 
for reasons we can appreciate from Hegel’s analysis, is how it can find a 
reliable, trustworthy “objective correlative’ when it has so completely 
cut itself off from all external, ‘objective’ phenomena. And without the 
‘objective correlative’ what can the content actually expressed in such 
art possibly be? Surely, it must be ‘very limited’, as Hegel says. 


Nature is divested of the Divine principle; in other words, the sea and mountains, 
valleys, Time, and Night, briefly all the general processes of Nature, have lost the 
worth which they convey when related to the presentation and content of the 
Absolute [i.e. in Classical art]. The images of Nature received no further expansion 
in a symbolic significance. The thesis that their shapes and activities might possibly 
sustain traits of Divine import is taken away from them.4 


When we try to separate the spiritual content of art from its external 
embodiment there is truly ‘little we see in Nature that is ours’; as Schel- 
ling said, we are indeed left “lonely and forsaken amidst the world’. 

In Classical art the external world of Nature is transformed by what 
Coleridge has called the poetic or ‘secondary’ Imagination. In Romantic 
art the world of phenomenal nature is left untouched, untransformed— 
it does not really enter into Romantic art, existing only alongside of it, 
any more than the Ideal content of Symbolical art enters into it, but 
remains outside, something merely intended or suggested. 


Since in Romantic art Spirit speaks to Spirit, the material world is untouched, un- 
modified, untransformed by art—[but] . . . only continues as a contingent world.2 


The mind can therefore put no ‘ultimate trust’ nor find any “dwelling 
place’ in the finite, phenomenal world. Indeed, 


the more it conceives the conformation of external reality as unworthy of its fulness 
the less it becomes able to seek consolation therein, or to discover its task of self- 
reconciliation consummated by a union therewith. 


As Auden put it in the article quoted earlier, what is fundamentally 
lacking in much modern art is a ‘sense of phenomena as sacramental 
signs’. 

‘External phenomena are no longer able to express this inward life,’ 
and this leads to the desire for the kind of art voiced in Rilke’s Elegies, 
namely “that mode of expression which is without externality, invisibly 
declaring itself, and only itself, in other words a form of music simply, 
which is neither an object nor possesses form’. The idea that music is 
the ideal art form towards which all the other arts tend has been 
expressed by many writers, including Schopenhauer and Pater. 
Wackenoder, for example, wrote in 1799 that music ‘shows us all the 
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movement of our spirit, disembodied’, and Heine described music as 
that 


which perhaps aims at nothing less than the dissolution of the whole material 
world. .. . Music is perhaps the last word of art. .. . To me it is of great significance 
that Beethoven became deaf in the end so that even the invisible world of tones 
ceased to have any resonant reality for him 


—a view reminiscent of Keats’s poetic statement that unheard melodies 
are sweeter than heard ones. 
In the end, however, because of 


the contingency of the external condition and internal life, and a falling asunder of 
the two aspects, . . . art commits an act of suicide, and betrays the fact that conscious 
life must now secure forms of loftier significance than Art alone is able to offer, in 
which to grasp and retain truth.?5 


Probably the most thorough-going and self-avowed attempt at such an 
internalization within literary art is Rilke’s Duino Elegies, to which we 
now turn. 

Rilke announced his departure into what Heller has described as 
‘the artist’s journey into the interior’ in a poem called, significantly, 
‘Turning’ (Wendung) in 1914, a poem which marks the end of a long 
and fruitful period in Rilke’s literary career, a period in which he had 
concentrated on sharp, clear visual images of concrete objects of sight, 
primarily animals and pieces of sculpture.” 


Work of sight is achieved, 
Now for some heart-work 
On all those pictures, those prisoned creatures within you! 


_ And even earlier in a letter to Karl von der Heydt (1913) Rilke in- 
dicates that he had originally intended to move on in his poetry from a 
concern with ‘things’ to a kind of middle ground intermediate between 
‘things’ and pure spirituality (‘Angelity’), one which would concentrate 
on people understood in a humanly interpreted environment, but that he 
found, somewhat to his surprise, that he had skipped this intermediate 
stage altogether and was proceeding directly to a poetry of the ‘Angels’. 


When on my return from a thorough immersion in things and animals, I was 
looking forward to a course in humanity, lo and behold! the next but one, angelity, 
was set before me: thus I’ve skipped people. 


In order to say anything about flesh-and-blood people Rilke recognized 

that one must say something about the perceived world in which they 

live and move; if we cannot relate that world to the life of people, as 
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Rilke felt we no longer could, then we may perhaps speak of the pure, 
disembodied Spirit or Soul in which people participate in varying 
degrees, but not the full-bodied personality or life of the people them- 
selves. 

This same intention is stated again in the 1915 description of the 
Spanish landscape in which, echoing the sentiments of Keats and Blake, 
he turns away from the investigation of a human meaning in nature to 
the concerns of pure spirituality (‘the Angel’). 


This world, regarded no longer from the human point of view, but as it is within 
the Angel, is perhaps my real task... . 


The reason for this turning inward towards pure spirituality comes 
out more clearly in the Elegies, where the idea is expressed that we can 
no longer feel at home in the world nor understand ourselves in terms 
of an interpreted natural world—the ‘outer’ world has become entirely 
divorced from and irrelevant to the ‘inner’ life of man. 


And already the knowing brutes are aware 
That we don’t feel very securely at home 
Within our interpreted world... 
True it is strange to inhabit the earth no longer, 
To use no longer customs scarcely acquired, 
Not to interpret Roses, and other things 
That promise so much, in terms of a human future. 
... Strange, 
To see all that was once relation so loosely fluttering 
Hither and thither in space. 
(First Elegy) 


Because that ‘relation’ between man and the world has become broken 
and is now ‘loosely fluttering’, it is necessary to accept this break and turn 
completely and finally away from the external world. 


... earthly departed, 
One’s gently weaned from terrestrial things as one mildly 
Outgrows the heart of a mother. 

(First Elegy) 


And in an interesting passage from his letter to the Polish translator of 
the Duino Elegies Rilke remarks how those of his generation were losing 
the ability which their grandparents had of regarding common articles 
of everyday life as ‘vessels’ in which was stored much ‘humanity’. 

In a way remarkably similar to Hegel’s analysis Rilke describes how 
difficult and strained has become the attempt internally to unite and fuse 
the ‘inner’ life of man with the ‘outer’ world of sensuous, material 
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._phenomena—to understand ourselves, that is, in an interpreted world. 
As he says in ‘Turning’, it is no longer possible 


From outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


Many of Rilke’s pronouncements on the dilemma of the modern artist 
reflect the views of earlier Romantic writers such as Wordsworth, 
Schelling and Coleridge. This is most pronounced in his account of the 
anxiety and despair of the modern artist striving to find in an alien 
‘physical object” world some ‘objective correlative’ for the human 
meanings he wishes to express. In the Notebooks of Malte Laurid Brigge, 
for example, he says: 


Then you set about that unexampled act of violence, your work, which, more and 
more impatiently, more and more despairingly, sought among visible things equiva- 
lents for the vision within. 


In the second Elegy he seems to be saying we can no longer see our- 
selves in external objects as we once could, and as a result external 
objects now only stand in the way of and obscure our self-understanding. 


For it seems everything’s 

Trying to hide us. Look, the trees exist; the houses 
We live in still stand where they were. We only 

Pass everything by like a transpirationary air... 

Just as it did those others. And we can no longer 

Gaze after it into figures that soothe it, or 

Godlike bodies, wherein it achieves a grander restraint. 


In these last lines addressed to the attic stelae, Rilke echoes Hegel’s view 
that Classical art achieved a synthesis of form and content, ‘inner’ and 
“outer”, which was lost again in Romantic art. And indeed in the eighth 
Elegy he expresses almost philosophically the lost ideal of the synthesis 
of subject and object in the kind of directness and ‘openness’ he supposed 
characterized the perception of animals. 


With all its eyes the creature-world beholds 
The open. But our eyes, as though reversed, 
Encircle it on every side, like traps 

Set round its unobstructed path to freedom. 

... We've never, no, not for a single day, 

Pure space before us, such as that which flowers 
Endlessly open [in the perception of animals]. 


For all their differences one could profitably compare these lines with 
those of Wordsworth in ‘Tintern Abbey’ and “Ode on Intimations of 


Immortality’, whose sentiments have been expressed in a different form 
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by psychologists like Werner, Koffka and Köhler, who argue that as the 
socially directed perceptual needs of the child in relatively ‘advanced’ or 
‘sophisticated’ cultures require more and more self-reflective, analytic 
and ‘objective’ habits of thought—those, in other words, which attempt 
systematically to remove all subjective, ‘human’ traits from one’s per- 
ception—there occurs a polarization of subject and object and an inter- 
nalization of those subjective or human qualities which were previously 
a part of perception. By trying forcibly to wrench objective meanings 
from the external world we have made it impossible meaningfully to 
relate to and understand ourselves in terms of the external world. 
Finally Rilke is saying that because we are no longer able to see our- 
selves in objects of external reality, we must somehow ‘preserve’ these 
‘old friends’ by ‘transforming’ them in art and thought into disembodied 
spiritual entities. As he says in the seventh Elegy, the ideal of presenting 
the ‘inner’ content in a fully adequate ‘outer’ form is a course no longer 
open to us; the most we can now achieve is to save the outer world by 
transforming it into pure spirit, the ‘unheard melodies’ of Keats. 


We want to be visibly 

Able to show it; whereas the most visible joy 

Can only reveal itself to us when we've transformed it, within. 
Nowhere, beloved, can world exist but within. 

Life passes in transformation. And, even diminishing, 

Vanishes what’s outside. 


This provides the main theme of the ninth Elegy. Here Rilke faces 
what is essentially Hegel’s task of showing how Romantic art is possible. 
If you have cut yourself off completely from a meaningful, interpreted 
external world, how are you to find the ‘objective correlative’ with 
which to express pure spirituality? Rilke’s answer is that although we 
cannot entirely abandon external objects as the ‘objective correlatives’ 
necessary to any art, we can take this external nature out of its public 
environment and make it a part of our pure subjectivity, like the objects 
in a dream. 


And so we keep pressing on and trying to perform it, 
Trying to contain it within our simple hands, 
In the more and more crowded gaze, in the speechless heart. 
Trying to become it... 
[but] More than ever 
The things we can live with are falling away, and their place 
Being oustingly taken up by an imageless act... 
Praise this world to the Angel, not the Untellable; you 
Can't impress him with the splendours you've felt; . . . 
So show him 
Some simple thing, remoulded by age after age, 
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Till it lives in our hands and eyes as a part of ourselves . . . 

[these things} Want us to change them entirely, within our invisible 
Hearts, into—oh, endlessly—into ourselves. . . 

Earth isn’t this what you want: an invisible 

Re-arising in us? Is it not your dream 

To be one day invisible? Earth! invisible! 

What is your urgent command, if not transformation? 


Earth, you darling, I will! 


This interpretation is confirmed by Rilke’s own commentary on the 
Elegies in his letter to the Polish translator. 


The ‘Angel’ of the Elegies has nothing to do with the Angel of the Christian 
heaven. . . . The Angel of the Elegies is the creature in whom that transformation of 
the visible into the invisible we are performing already appears complete. . . . The 
Angel of the Elegies is the being who vouches for the recognition of a higher reality 
in the invisible—— Therefore ‘terrible’ to us, because we, its lovers and transformers, 
still depend on the visible. . . . Nature, the things we move about among and use, 
are provisional and perishable; but, so long as we are here, they are our possession 
and our friendship . . . therefore, not only must all that is here not be corrupted or 
degraded, but, just because of that very provisionality they share with us, all these 
appearances and things should be comprehended by us in a most fervent under- 
standing and transformed. Transformed? Yes, for our task is to stamp this provi- 
sional, perishing earth into ourselves so deeply, so painfully and passionately, that its 
being may rise again, ‘invisibly’, in us. We are the bees of the Invisible. . . . [The 
Elegies are the] continual conversion of the dear visible and tangible into the invisible 
vibration and agitation of our own nature. . . . The earth has no other refuge except 
to become invisible: in us who, through one part of our nature, have a share in the 
Invisible. 

This is the process of internalization in modern art, analysed and pro- 
phesied in Hegel and confirmed dramatically in Rilke. We have already 
seen how this leads to an artistic decline, with a ‘one-term’ Classical art 
eiving way to a ‘two-terms’ Romantic art. Ultimately, as Hegel 
recognized, this makes art not only problematic but strictly impossible, 
through loss of the ‘objective correlative’. But is this process logically 
necessary, as Hegel maintains? Historically, Hegel’s prophecy is largely 
fulfilled, as Heller suggests. But is it inevitable, as Hegel’s analysis insists, 
that the fusion of form and content in Classical art should lead to the 
extremely alienated, subjective art which Hegel calls Romantic? I think 
not. Hegel’s analysis stands up historically, but not logically; his 
prophecy is better than his analysis. 

Notice first that, despite appearances, Hegel does not really maintain 
that the Ideal content of art, even in Classical art, is inseparable and in- 
conceivable apart from its external embodiment in the work of art. He 
maintains throughout the independence of the Idea from any material 
or sensuous form. He constantly talks of an already self-contained and 
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complete Idea manifesting or ‘unfolding’ itself in a ‘definite mode of 
appearance, which clothes it precisely in one of those particular forms of 
art. The clothes metaphor is particularly recurrent. “The spiritual con- 
tent is exclusively manifested in the elaborated form within which art 
clothes it for sensuous perception.’ The idea suggested by this and similar 
metaphors is of some independently existing entity which can show itself 
in different ways but which isnotitselfthereby altered. The independence 
of the Idea from its external form comes out clearly when Hegel dis- 
cusses Greek and Renaissance art. 

The content must for the classical artist be presented him as something already 

there... . For hima completely explicit and unfolded content lies before him which he 

accepts and freely reproduces from himself. . . . In the same way the artists of 


Christianity, Dante and Raphael, have only reclothed what was already in hand in 
the doctrines of their faith. . . 2” 


Thus the artist’s job, according to Hegel, is simply to find an external 
‘garment’ which adequately ‘fits’ an already completely defined idea. 

It is true that Hegel frequently asserts that form and content in 
Classical art are ‘inseparable’, ‘congruent’ and ‘essentially identical with 
each other’; but it is important to realize that the unity, fusion, in- 
separability, congruence and identity which Hegel has in mind are 
always a one-way, asymmetrical affair: the form is inseparable and incon- 
ceivable apart from the content, but the content somehow exists and is 
conceived independently of the form; the form is identical and con- 
gruent with the content, but the content is miraculously not supposed to 
be identical and congruent with the form. 

Hegel persistently employs only one edge of what is clearly a double- 
edged blade. He reasons that if in Classical art form is perfectly ‘ade- 
quate’ to content, then Classical art has ‘idealized the shell of Nature’; 
what he fails to see, and what would prevent Classical art from sliding 
into Idealism, is that if this is so, then the reverse must also be so—if 
form and content are perfectly adequate to each other, then the Idea 
becomes ‘naturalized’, or ‘perceptualized’, no less than nature becomes 
idealized. If, as he says, ‘form is . . . defined through that content’, then 
the content must also be defined through that form. As Coleridge put it, 
though he was by no means consistent on this point, the object of the 
poetic (‘secondary’) imagination is to ‘make external, internal, the 
internal external, to make nature thought, and thought nature’1® On the 
other hand if the blade really does cut only one way, then it makes no 
sense to speak of a congruent, identical, inseparable relation between 
form and content. If such relations do hold, the relation is symmetrical 
and the blade must cut both ways. This means that the Idea cannot be 
defined or even postulated independently of its particular material em- 
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bodiment, and this brings the Idealist drift to a halt. Thus I think we can 
show the Idealist implications in Classical (one-term) art to be spurious. 
Properly understood, such an account should assert that just as the 
material embodiment is transformed in a work of art by its content, so 
the content must be equally modified and dependent upon the particular 
way it is rendered in paint, stone, or whatever—which makes consider- 
ably more sense. 

Thus although we can accept and find illuminating Hegel’s analysis of 
the actual historical process of internalization in modern art, we need not 
regard this as the inevitable outgrowth of an art form in which ‘inner’ 
and ‘outer’ are inseparably fused. When we see Hegel arguing that 
Classical art must give way to Romantic art because in Classical art ‘its 
truth is not fully attained by a self-absorption in the material of sense’, 
we will object that according to Hegel’s own definition of Classical art 
the ‘truth’ of any genuinely ‘Classical’ work of art must be ‘fully attained 
by a self-absorption in the materials of sense’. And when Hegel endorses 
what he calls Romantic art on the grounds that Spirit ‘only comes fully 
to the knowledge of that truth by withdrawing itself out of the medium 
into the inward being of its own substance’, we shall object, again 
following the spirit of Hegel’s own analysis, that there is no knowledge 
of any truth which is not concretely embodied in some particular form 
of expression. 
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Jobn Adkins Richardson 


Ir wouLp be difficult today to find a reputable art critic willing to 
defend the idea that illustration and Art have anything in common. 
Although the question whether illustration can ever be considered art is 
constantly propounded by those who teach others to be artists, it plays 
an instructional role somewhat like that of the host’s young children at a 
cocktail party—brought out only to be dismissed. In studios of fine arts 
schools, in the lecture halls of state universities, and even in seminars 
concerned with teacher education, art instructors conclude that illu- 
stration cannot be Art. Illustration, they concede, may be admitted as 
art in the sense of a human skill, but it does not seem to carry the special 
kind of imaginative truth we represent by the capitalized term ‘Art’. A 
pious, and overwhelming, consensus prevails, 

Any separation of Art from illustration would seem absurd were one 
to come upon it unawares. What, after all, are Albrecht Diirer’s wood- 
cuts, depicting elements from The Revelation, if not Art? And what else 
are we to call the bold conceptions of Olympus that hallmark Classicism, 
or the hundreds upon hundreds of portrayals of Christ’s Passion? Prac- 
tically no one would ask that these things be considered anything but 
Art. And the present critical view is that they are Art, not illustration. 
The two conditions are seen as mutually exclusive; Art cannot be illu- 
stration any more than illustration Art. Moreover the matter is so con- 
ceived as to make even the purported intentions of the artist quite beside 
the point. Diirer, for instance, may have intended merely to illustrate 
St. John’s poetry; his genius, though, produced true Art. Thus treating 
the two categories as invariably dichotomous resolves an apparent 
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dilemma. And while the solution may seem forced and unconvincing, it 
is none the less consistent with the actual practices of living artists and 
their patrons. 

Not only abstractionists but—among serious painters—extreme 
realists too disdain the ‘merely illustrative’ and are quick to avow the 
precedence in their works of formal considerations. Andrew Wyeth and 
Walter Murch, for example, could scarcely be distinguished from non- 
representationalists were one to judge them from their words alone. 
Even those whose paintings derive from commercially improvised de- 
signs do not contradict the reigning attitude. In the early 1960’s Andy 
Warhol puzzled conservative critics with what seemed to them a chal- 
lenge to the whole modern frame of mind. He showed huge pictures of 
Campbell Soup cans done in a very straightforward and unpainterly 
manner. Since the paintings resembled, in the most precise way, the 
vignetted renderings that appear in advertisements, many people saw in 
them the equivalent of commercial illustration. (Of course any number 
of art historians, ever on the lookout for the new realism, were quick to 
herald its arrival in Warhol’s cans.) That was a mistake. In actual fact 
Warhol’s ingenuity manifested itself not in any challenge to established 
fashion but rather in his revitalization of that very fashion. He main- 
tained the dichotomy, he did not destroy it. Consider that his soup cans 
are not renderings of soup cans as such; they are copies of pictures of soup 
cans. This distinction between a first and second order of representation 
is a very real one, at least among the cognoscenti of so-called “Pop Art’. 
Warhol, Rosenquist, Fahlstrom and Lichtenstein take as their subject 
matter the most hackneyed kinds of illustration and cartooning. By 
formalizing the properties of low-browartand magnifying them so that 
they dominate our attention they produce the grotesque as a style, as a 
delightful manifestation of the debased. Theirs is a pictorial language of 
stereotypes and, inevitably, individual works have been compared with 
icons? and with totems.? Not everyone concedes that such works are 
Art, but no one any longer supposes them to be the same as illustration. 

The anathematization of illustration by serious intellectuals is one of a 
group of associated phenomena of modern history. The emergence of 
the intellectual class itself is another. And so is the appearance of Art as 
distinct from craft or skill. Raymond Williams, in Culture and Society, 
shows that this use of the term comes into common English during the 
last decades of the eighteenth century in company with the use of 
‘culture’ to designate a norm opposed to that of the despised masses.‘ 
Only as capital and industry make possible the total democratization of 
life is there any serious demand from the highly literate for prescriptions 
of éliteness to distinguish their values from those of common folk. It can 
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be argued to considerable effect that the very notion of absolute standards 
of decorum in life was already a response to the incursions of a ‘patent 
nobility’ (drawn from the wealthy middle class) upon the ancient privi- 
leges of the nobility of gentle birth.5 But all that needs remarking here 
is that for the greater part of history painters had no notion that they 
were creating anything but good, mediocre or poor pictures. Apart 
from its commonsense connexion with specific narrative illustratio 
would have been distinct from pictura for Leonardo only by reason of 
its greater generality. For him the suggestion that a panel painting by a 
routinely competent artisan might not be Art would have been mean- 
ingless. Such transcendent, exclusive concepts of value did not exist for 
the Quattrocento. Men of the Italian Renaissance, having arrived at the 
idea of intellectual property, worshipped genius in the arts. But Art was 
invented by a later, industrial age. 

Historically antagonism to the illustrative began in a reaction against 
traditional notions of what constitutes seriousness in art. Until the middle 
of the nineteenth century all major paintings in the West—with the 
exception of some by Vermeer and Chardin—ensigned their importance 
with an imposing subject matter. Even those provocations of the flesh by 
Boucher and Fragonard purport to be pictures of gods and goddesses, 
despite the obvious triviality of their themes. Pieter Brueghel’s peasants 
‘give moral instruction but were looked upon in their time as conversa- 
tion pieces of modest significance. There was in fact a hierarchy of sub- 
jects in the fine arts. At the pinnacle stood the content of philosophy and 
religion, next below came the majesty of events from classical antiquity 
or the biblical past, then history, then portraiture, and so on all the way 
down to the lowly still life, which could make small claim to any but the 
most prosaic kind of ‘truth’. 

A supreme example of greatness in painting would be something of 
the order of Raphael’s misnomered School of Athens in the Camera Della 
Segnatura of the Vatican. Its theme is philosophy and the explicit 
subject matter an encyclopaedic grouping of great thinkers, whose 
arrangement is determined by their importance, their chronologies, and 
the schools of thought they represent. Yet the work is on a higher level 
than a pictorial outline of the history of philosophy would be. The 
intellectual clique to which Raphael belonged subscribed to a doctrine 
maintaining that any proposition from Plato could be translated into a 
corresponding principle in Aristotle. The picture, really, is an illustration 
of this bizarrely intricate theory. As Edgar Wind has said: 


Raphael placed the two philosophers, who ‘agree in substance while they disagree in 

words’, in a hall dominated by the statues of Apollo and Minerva: the god of poetry 

and the goddess of reason preside over the thoughts which, concentrated in Plato and 
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Aristotle, are spread out and specified in a succession of sciences: these answer each 
other in the same discords and concords in which Plato and Aristotle converse. The 
theory is abstruse, perhaps even absurd, and I may say, from personal acquaintance, 
that it is a rarefied form of mental torture to study it in Renaissance texts, but in 
Raphael’s figures it acquires a luminosity which overwhelms the spectator. . . .° 


Form and content are married here in ‘remarkable combinations of in- 
tellectual precision and pictorial fantasy’.6 The painting not only deals 
with Truth as the sixteenth century comprehended it, but is quite 
literally an illustration of a specific theory of philosophical exegesis. At 
the closing of the Renaissance the aims of painting were extremely 
elevated. And just such grandiose conceptions of the theme ob- 
tained throughout the Baroque, persisting even into the nineteenth 
century. 

On the other hand one can observe a general decline in loftiness of 
themes whenever the middle class comes into an ascendency. In a few 
instances that class—like some of its‘:members—aspires to nobility, but 
its art cannot long sustain such aspirations. Thus paintings from the 
burgher-dominated Dutch Republic are far less pretentious than those 
done elsewhere during the Baroque. Rembrandt is ‘the most spiritual 
emanation’ of his age only in so far as his uncanny vision probes human 
subjectivity. Except for him great Dutch is pretty much a family album. 
The Calvinist religion of Holland tended to reinforce middle-class pre- 
occupations with wordly competence, wholesome comfort and 
domestic security, thereby directing Dutch attention towards the mun~ 
dane rather than the eternal. Catholic Flanders next door had a larger 
‘middle class earlier than Holland, yet the Flemish were possessed by a 
veritable Cult of Majesty. But Flanders was a monarchy; while the 
wealthy middle class was influential, ‘ascendent’ does not describe its 
situation. Even so, of all the masters of the age the Flemish painter 
Rubens was to the forefront in trivializing the classical style—largely 
through his use of it to ennoble the vacuities of Marie de Medici, but 
also by way of the natural liveliness of his own manner. Contrast 
Rubens’s work with that of his peers in the less bourgeois lands of 
France or Spain or Italy. The restraint and gravity in Poussin and 
Velasquez and the compression of intensity in Caravaggio all conspire to 
show up the mundane worldliness that informs so much of later Flemish 
painting. It is not without significance that landscape first flourished in 
the Netherlands. For it is in depictions of the immediate environment 
that the middle class finds subjects most congenial to its matter-of-fact 
interpretation of existence. 

A similar psychology directed French Impressionism, the movement 
which represents in fact the private values of a bourgeoisie ascendent. 
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Where Impressionism differed radically from all older art was in its 
themes. 

The history of modern art depends to a far greater extent than is 
generally supposed upon the introduction into painting of new thematic 
content. And of all themes those of the Impressionists have proved most 
influential. To say so sounds odd, certainly. The world that they depict 
is largely made up of boulevards, cafés, theatre parties, horse races, 
picnics and domestic ease. Monet and his colleagues created an ideal 
realm of generalized attractiveness, happiness and enjoyment; with rare 
exceptions they portrayed French life as a vast, unending vacation. 
Theirs is an art of pretty colours which shows us lovely things. Impres- 
sionist landscapes, for example, were purely scenic phenomena. A sunset 
had no room for cattle homeward bound with udders full; it had nothing 
to do with the rural concept of the end of the day. Instead the sunset 
afforded an overt opportunity for aesthetic contemplation of nature as a 
spectacle; it was an interstice between a vacation outing and the café 
activity of the night. 

Meyer Schapiro has articulated the importance of these Impressionist 
themes for succeeding generations: 


If the concept of abstract design were stated in terms of an antithesis to Impres- 
sionism, the leap from the apparent Impressionist realism to a theory of abstract 
design was easy precisely because the subject-matter of Impressionism was already 
aesthetic, . . . Hence it was a simple step to the statement that the art of painting 
resides in the coherent combination of shapes and colours without respect to their 
meanings, The meanings were all the less important since Impressionism had des- 
troyed the clarity and integrity of single objects [through its technique of breaking 
the world up into myriad colour sensations.] Already for the Impressionists the 
meaning of a picture pertained to its whole and was primarily aesthetic.” 
This statement may appear at first to exaggerate the central character of 
one particular tendency and do injustice to other more important 
factors. It may seem to neglect the eminence of someone like Vincent 
van Gogh, whose proto-Expressionism prefigured so much of twentieth- 
century art. But one must understand that for van Gogh too the meaning 
of à picture grew from its appearance. He recognized an emotive con- 
tent resident within the visual forms themselves: 


I am always in hope of making a discovery [in the study of colour] to express the 
love of two lovers by a marriage of two complementary colours, their mingling and 
their opposition, the mysterious vibrations of kindred tones; to express the thought 
of a brow by the radiance of some star, the eagerness of a soul by a sunset radiance.® 


That is precisely what an abstractionist like Kandinsky hoped to 

achieve. He envied the ease with which music, ‘the least material of the 

arts’, expressed feeling and said of his own work: ‘The observer must 
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learn to look at the picture as a graphic representation of a mood and 
not as the representation of objects.’ 

Precursors such as van Gogh are by no means isolated phenomena. 
Such interlinks between Impressionist realism and twentieth-century 
abstraction turn up on every hand during the fin de siècle. Ordinarily the 
connexions are not obscure at all. For example, one whole face of 
modern painting is typified by the art of Paul Cézanne, who made the 
role of structure and coherence more evident and thereby led younger 
men to extend the range of its applications to new elements. 

Cubism, invented by Picasso and Braque around 1909, represented 
the furthest extension of Cézanne’s preoccupation with completeness 
and order. It is the first non-ornamental painting to portray nothing but 
itself, to assume that a painting is only a painting, just as a building is a 
building, and that a picture ought to look no more like a segment of 
real space than a house ought to resemble a baker’s roll. In breaking with 
the manufacture of illusion and thereby freeing the painter from 
boundaries that, even to Cézanne, had seemed self-evident, the Cubists 
established an altogether novel convention. In an important sense 
Cubism is contemporary att, since without the example of its autonomy 
the movements that succeeded it would have been impossible. It does 
not stand apart from history, of course. It is the peak moment in that 
voyage to the present begun with Impressionist aestheticism. 

What makes Cubism so very prominent is that its appearance neces- 
sarily coincided with the emergence of a new interpretation of ‘serious- 
ness’ in art. As a style it rejects the previous hierarchy of subjects by 
completely breaking with all things contained therein. It begins and 
ends with the assumption that nature and art are utterly dissimilar: the 
one absolutely accidental, the other rigorously formal and self-suffi- 
cient That position may seem quite close to the view of classical 
humanism, which also distinguishes between noble art and mundane 
reality. But classical art, as we have noted earlier, depended upon an 
explicit hierarchy of subjects; Cubism relied instead upon the abandon- 
ment of content. 

This is not to say that Cubism is without a class of themes. Its most 
frequent subjects are still-life objects drawn, like Cézanne’s, from casual 
bohemian life. But in principle, at least, it did'not matter what was 
painted, Picasso had actually separated the mode of representation from 
the things represented. As he once said: 


Art has always been art and not nature. And from the point of view of art there are 
no concrete or abstract forms, but only forms which are more or less convincing 
lies. . . . Cubism is no different from any other school of painting.” 
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Looking back, one can see that the thing was in the air. Whistler and 
Wilde had talked like that during the 1880’s. It was only a question of 
time before someone—if not Picasso or Braque, then Matisse— 
attempted to turn painting into an art of pure construction like musical 
composition. It was one of those ideas whose time had come and its in- 
evitability gave Cubism a sway unprecedented in the history of artistic 
innovation and an appeal that went far beyond the quality of individual 
pictures. Moreover the style ensigned the emergence of an utterly new 
critical attitude towards all art. 

When Henri Matisse said that upon seeing the Giotto frescoes at 
Padua he did not trouble to recognize which scene of the life of Christ 
he had before him but perceived ‘instantly the sentiment which radiates 
from it and is instinct in every line and colour’? he was putting into a 
painter's language what ‘Formalist’ critics Roger Fry and Clive Bell 
were calling ‘Significant Form’. In 1914 Bell had written: ‘The repre- 
sentative element in a work of art may or may not be harmful; always 
it is irrelevant." By 1928, in a new edition of the same book, he was 
arguing that realistic forms in an otherwise good composition tended, 
because of their extra-aesthetic references, to distract one from the 
relationships of lines and colours that constitute the picture. Formalism 
viewed every subject as a mere pretext. Where classical critics saw form 
as a condition of the contents the Formalists saw the contents as at best 
merely the raw material of form, at worst as disruptive, and never as a 
constitutive element of artistic value. : 

But despite everything that can be said in support of Formalist de- 
tachment the fact remains that we cannot dismiss altogether the fact of 
representation. Some critics behave as though behind every seen work 
lies a ‘true’ work of art, buried beneath a subterfuge of imagery. Thus in 
Ingres the ‘real’ work is a skeleton, a ghost abstraction. This view is 
altogether foreign to common sense, which tells us that the simplified 
schematic is not the picture. Certainly it is true that Raphael’s School of 
Athens can be appreciated as a formal exercise, but that is no reason to 
blind ourselves to what else it is. Not that it is possible to ignore the 
representational element. We could not bring ourselves to that no 
matter how cogent we find the truth that forms are forms after all, and 
not reality. 

E. H. Gombrich, among others, has shown that Picasso’s statement 
denying the existence of any distinction between ‘real’ and ‘abstract’ 
forms is quite correct; even photographs give us plans of visual reality 
rather than copies of it. But these ‘Gestaltist’ critics have also proved 
that representations of things inevitably influence our conception of the 


form, and ‘pure’ forms have meaning for us only in connexion with our 
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somatic orientation to the world24 Contrary to Bell’s opinion we must 
bring something from life to appreciation of a work of art. Not because 
we ought to do so, but because we cannot do otherwise. Conceptual 
habits necessary to life require it. 

The postulate of a critical approach to art unbiased by subject content 
demands the impossible. It is obvious that no one, least of all the painter, 
can look upon the School of Athens as nothing more than a schematic 
diagram and colour pattern. It is possible that someone from an alien 
culture might see no more than arbitrary spots upon a wall. But he who 
comprehends the pattern as a design will also understand that it is 
figurative. And he will understand something more besides: what 
Raphael portrayed is higher on the scale of human values than is the 
portrayal itself. 

Even if all kinds of themes have been admitted in principle to be 
equal, and after one has conceded that value is located in the quality of 
the painter’s handiwork, it is still necessary to grant the existence of an 
influential hierarchy in the arts. For this reason: Some things, such as 
deities, are more important than any depiction of them can ever be and 
some, like apples, are of less value than even mediocre pictures. Too, 
there is a kind of equivalency between a painted landscape and the 
scene itself, since both can be looked upon as similar occasions of visual 
delight. There can be no doubt that Roger Fry was right; the apples of 
Paul Cézanne have a profundity that Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s Romans 
do not. But that is not the end of the matter. Alma-Tadema was at his 
best with marble, Cézanne at his worst when he portrayed heroic anti- 
quity. One can readily enough entertain the idea that each man’s reach 
for themes of grandeur exceeded his grasp. But the fact is that except for 
a certain literary pretentiousness Alma-Tadema’s skills would have 
passed without remark. Cézanne, on the other hand, invested prosaic 
still-life objects with a dramatic precariousness that leaves upon one ‘the 
impression of grave events’, of having witnessed ‘dramas deprived of 
all dramatic content’.!® 

It is unnecessary here to get into a discussion of Form and Content. 
Consideration of their relationship leads to very little except high-flown 
speculation. Questions concerned with specific styles and certain themes, 
however, are historical questions whose answers can be verified. It can 
be proved that it was typical of innovators during the late Middle Ages 
to focus their attentions first on subjects of relatively little iconic signi- 
ficance. Thus thirteenth-century revisions of medieval iconography in 
the direction of Renaissance realism occur not in pictures of Mary or 
Christ but in marginal figures, obscure saints, anonymous angels, 
and on the backs rather than the fronts of altarpieces. Following 
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somewhat the same pattern, the Cubists emphasized the insignificant 
still life. 

In principle, it is true, the Cubists could have painted pictures of any- 
thing at all, or of nothing whatever, but in practice they tended to re- 
strict themselves to the commonplace. The unpretentious still life was 
for them, as it had been for Cézanne, a model domain of objectivity. 
Apples, cloths, bottles and cards, being in and of themselves without 
importance, permitted the artists to revise configurations radically— 
sometimes to the point where any connexion to reality was deleted. 
When the techniques were employed in landscape and portraiture—as 
infrequently they were from the very outset—the landscapes are of no 
very special moment and the sitters are just friends who have been 
treated as façades, as pretexts for design. A nature morte view of things 
having no preordained hierarchy of value permeated the whole school 
of painting. 

Modern art criticism and education have been influenced by many 
other movements, particularly Expressionism, but they have maintained 
throughout our century a preference for subjects whose status is equiva- 
lent to or less than any given work. And this is especially true where it 
might seem less apt to be. Rouault’s portrayals of the Christian past 
were sponsored by a devout Roman Catholicism. Sophisticated con-. 
temporary critics, however, look upon his works as technical enterprises 
up-dating ancient iconography—an iconography which for them has to 
do with artifacts rather than religious beliefs. Chagall’s Judaic fantasies 
receive from all but a few special critics a similar sort of treatment. Paul 
Klee, one of the few modern artists whose paintings are genuinely in- 
tellectual, has escaped opprobrium for precisely the reasons that the 
Formalists say the old masters have; he created visual symbols with the 
power to convey unique ideas. 

Is it really the case that the masters we revere were formalists in the 
way suggested by modern apologists? It is certainly true that some were 
amazing geometers. And we owe to the experience of Cubism both 
Piero della Francesca’s present reputation and Aldous Huxley’s revela- 
tion that Caravaggio was more a composer than a realist.* But the fact 
is that academicians with reputations as low as those of Jean-Paul Laurens 
and Henry Lerolle exhibited a discernment of structural proprieties going 
beyond that of Eakins or Constable and matching, say, Fra Filippo 
Lippi’s. So far as historical importance is concerned theirs is nil, whereas 
Eakins and Constable are of the second or third water and Lippi a major 
prominence in the evolution of the classical style. But none of that has 
anything to do, really, with the formal perfection of a given work or set 


of works. The conviction that it has, although a belief firmly held by. 
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many erudite men and women, seems to me quite muddle headed.” 
The perpetual re-ranking of bygone artists that moves apace from one 
decade to the next should by itself give any expert pause. Already, in the 
winter of 1909, Marinetti was saying on the front page of Le Figaro: “But 
we will hear no more about the past, we young, strong Futurists !’ Today 
the young and strong wish to hear no more about the Futurists. 

One might suppose that constant revision of the past would crush old 
reputations while bringing forth from history to replace them obscure 
creators whose true worth is suddenly manifested in new doctrines. And, 
of course, some of that does go on. But the greatest effect of accelerated 
change is further to standardize and shorten the list of reputable old 
masters. For only the very greatest genius possesses the range and power 
to serve as an eternal reservoir of inspiration and delight. Michelangelo's 
Sistine frescoes would be hard to imagine without the precedent of 
Signorelli’s Orvieto Cycle, but Signorelli’s terribilita influenced only his 
era where Michelangelo’s passion infects us yet. The rich get richer, the 
poor poorer, the great grow larger and the less great shrink. 

In the above connexion it should be underscored that the very greatest 
masters have already survived centuries of largely ‘literary’ analyses in 
which art criticism was non-formalistic and practised as a kind of 
literary exercise in the dilettante essay. 

One of the most interesting features of contemporary criticism is the 
informal method whereby we today distinguish the illustrative from the 
symbolic or artistic. It is a reflection of the deep seriousness with which 
modern art takes itself that contemporary criticism venerates the same 
things Neo-Classicism did, that is the imposing, the stately, the dignified, 
the universal. From the end of the Rococo on there had been resistance 
to the overt expression of emotion through violent or suggestive themes. 
Romanticism and, later, Expressionism were resisted on just such 
grounds. Lessing’s famous argument in Laocoén (1766), contrasting the 
necessary repose of painting and sculpture with the violent expression of 
emotion through poetry, pioneered the modern argument for the 
sovereignty of formal beauty and virtually established reservedness as a 
condition for serious art. The aesthetic views of Lessing and Jacques 
Louis David, the premier Neo-Classicist, were linked phenomena des- 
pite the fact that the former resisted Winckelmann whereas the latter 
was his disciple. It is entirely possible to trace the lineage of contem- 
porary Formalism back to the beginnings of Neo-Classicism. The two 
schools share the same tastes for what is sober, detached and pristine. And 
nothing confirms the closeness of the relationship so much as the em- 
ployment of a subject-matter hierarchy by the very critics who pretend 
that themes are unimportant. 
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If we turn our attention away from what modern formalistic criticism 
claims for itself and look instead to the actual practices of its purveyors, 
we shall discover that—with some obvious exceptions—formalist and 
classical criticism employ the same thematic criteria. Generally speaking, 
the things we moderns most value from the past depict historical 
moments of tremendous gravity or deal with subjects that are clearly 
significant. This is as obvious in our reaction to genre painting as it is 
with respect to religious art; Vermeer’s compositions are not only more 
obviously formal and self-contained than those of Pieter de Hooch or 
Terborch, his figures are more sedate. It is the frivolity of the people 
described by a man like Jan Steen that reduces his stature in our eyes. 
Regardless of a painter’s standing, we prefer that work by him which 
we can call ‘restrained’. The more sombre the situation in Chardin the 
better we like him. 

Of course there is an obvious exception. The Chardins most often 
reproduced monumentalize French domesticity in terms of the still life. 
The prestige of modern still lifes has lent grandeur to those of the past. 
And landscape too has been exempted from the classical rule because of 
the Impressionists and Cézanne. Still, despite the importance of these 
extremely bourgeois themes? to the development of contemporary 
attitudes, it is the idealized and noble subjects that win the immediate 
and unqualified approval of the present. In this connexion one should 
remark the attitudes of artists themselves. Although many of the more 
significant paintings of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are modest 
in subject matter, when an artist today sets out deliberately to do an 
‘important’ work he will usually select an exalted theme rather than a 
still life or landscape. Rarely does he depend upon the nude or upon 
portraiture unless these carry some larger theme. Instead he deals with 
mythological and biblical subjects, or disasters of war, or the contents of 
the culture. Sometimes, as in Ensor’s Entry of Christ into Brussels in 1889, 
the theme is mocked by the representation. Thus Claes Oldenburg’s soft 
vinyl versions of things that are normally hard and firm have definite 
sexual overtones related to an implied impotence of industrial society. 
Often the purported subject is a disguise for the painter’s vanity—as are 
the luminaries who visit Courbet in his Studio. Nevertheless the osten- 
sible subjects are consequential. Artists too capitulate to the antique rule. 
In fact they do so to the extent that when a picture has been inspired by 
some specific contemporary happening its artist will try to surmount 
specificity by treating the image itself as a generalized reference to all 
occurrences of the type. Picasso’s Guernica, then, is an indictment of the 
oppression of living creatures by inhuman superstructures although the 
title refers to an event that occurred in a little Basque village on 26th 
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April 1937. To have treated it realistically rather than in the emblematic 
way he did would have reduced its universality, diminished its theme, 
and quite possibly have turned it into an illustration of a single event.?® 

Today a picture is almost invariably considered ‘mere illustration’ 
when it represents a situation with such explicitness that it can be under- 
stood only through external means such as a text or an explanation. Any 
dependency whatever will bring modern works into question. Curiously, 
the rule is not applied to ancient paintings no matter how abstruse their 
sources. Indeed the relation of the narrative to the art work in such a 
case, far from being made secondary, is often enhanced by having be- 
come the object of scholarly attention. In fact our expectations are con- 
founded when, as sometimes happens, the painting is the sole record of 
the writing. To base one’s art upon some author's work is parasitic in 
one’s own time; to later ages it is evidence that artists too are learned. 

Still, there is another side to all of this. For in our age what Tocque- 
ville wrote of the art in his time has come to be entirely true. 


The painters of the Renaissance generally sought far above themselves, and far away 
from their own time for mighty subjects, which left to their imagination an un- 
bounded range. Our painters often employ their talents in the exact imitation of the 
details of private life, which they have always before their eyes; and they are forever 
copying trivial objects the originals of which are only too abundant in nature.”° 


When one considers that the vast majority of paintings we see have been 
created by commercial illustrators with a view to selling products, one 
will understand just how well the quotation fits our day. Whereas a few 
great pictures were produced for the aristocracies, modernity produces 
for the masses a vast number of insignificant ones.?! Still the fact is not 
quite that it produces them but that it reproduces them by photo- 
mechanical means. 

Once this situation has been admitted it remains to be decided in 
what way the vernacular of commercial art relates to the esoteric lan- 
guages of serious art. It is universally accepted that the relationship is a 
parasitic one because commercial art feeds off the fine. Advertising art 
directors haunt avant-garde galleries, searching for new ‘twists’ to catch 
the attention of passers-by, casual readers and speeding motorists. But to 
insist that commercial art is parasitic is only partly true. It is true, cer- 
tainly, but it is not the only truth, since in some cases—and so-called 
‘Pop Art’ is only the most blatantly obvious one—the relationship is 
symbiotic; the two kinds of art feed from each other. For commercial 
artists are not only the virtuosi of a visual commonalty, they are its main 
custodians as well. One observes this in the class-crossing popularity of 
their comic strips, posters, illustrations, book jackets and animated car- 
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toons. The observation suggests already a far greater cohesiveness of the 
different levels of culture than one usually supposes. 

The truth is that one cannot speak of the comprehensive aspects of our 
society without touching on popular art. Interactions between such 
things as commercial illustration and serious painting are no longer of 
mere historical or comparative interest. They correspond to reciproci- 
ties that may have great significance for an age of increased social mobi- 
lity and endless leisure. Inchoate prototypes of future taste patterns are 
evident now in the pseudo-cultures devoted to jazz, rock music, comics 
and the film. In these unexclusive fraternities, made up of performers 
and their fans, one observes aesthetic continua that afford almost un- 
hampered exercise of free expression and discernment. They comprise 
avant-garde seriousness as well as rearguard trash. Devotees are not al- 
ways tolerant of the diversity free association sponsors, for barbarisms 
abound and there is plenty of fraudulence in the ‘experimental’ under- 
ground. On the other hand they are not alienated from the extremities 
they dislike in the way that outsiders are. Their world is far more plura- 
listic, far more open to variation. Thus it is entirely possible for an Acid 
Rock fan to experience without indignation John Cage’s electronic 
sound while also treating without condescension both Joan Baez and 
Baroque chamber music. That kind of range is not accessible to the con- 
ventional lover of serious music because his sensorium is adjusted in 
terms of a distinction between ‘high’ and ‘low’ culture that more or less 
corresponds to the difference between Art and illustration in painting. 
That is not the case for the jazz buff. Not that he has renounced all 
standards of judgement; on the contrary, the nature of his taste pre- 
supposes a very discriminating selection. But the distinction between 
high and low forms of music is not so meaningful for him. His sensibili- 
ties will accommodate, within a scheme of relative values, anything at a 
given level of intensity. Among young people especially the high and 
the low merge together by insensible gradations. This scheme of values 
has as its corollary a rather permissive social attitude that rejects as an 
illusion the objective existence of ‘the masses’ and hopes for a more 
active conception of human beings and relationships.?? At the present 
time everything suggests that this view of society will eventually prevail 
over all others, at least among educated Westerners. That is one of the 
reasons it has become important to attend to the qualities of pictures 
from a perspective that discards the distinction between Art and non- 
Art in favour of a tertium quid embodying non-art, good art and bad 
art. 
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Ir 1s characteristically neglected, in speaking of the historical criticism 
of literary texts and of the reconstruction of their history, that all lan- 
guage users—even the participants in a casual conversation—are speak- 
ing and writing in what must be undergoing significant temporal 
changes (different parts at different rates and in different ways) all the 
time. No one can understand what is said in his own language without 
some grasp of its historical transformations even for contemporaneous 
intervals: slang makes this perfectly clear. There is in a sense, therefore, 
no literary or linguistic study that is not, at least implicitly, historically 
sensitized. So-called synchronic and diachronic analyses of language 
register, however distinct, quite inseparable aspects of an adequate grasp 
of language. To speak of historical criticism, consequently, as if the 
practice were to be opposed to literary criticism and study uninformed 
by any historical considerations is to risk utter incoherence. If the New 
Critics, for instance, ever wished (which is not to say that they ever did) 
to rid their work of all historical orientation, they were attempting the 
impossible.t 

On the other hand the advocates of historical criticism are devoted to 
a distinct project, which Robert Marsh for one has perspicuously charac- 
terized as follows: ‘to consider and eliminate, for a “given” work, all 
reasonable interpretive possibilities but the one historically most prob- 
able . . 2 On the basis of such a commitment it is of course entirely 
possible to speak of the relative opposition of historically oriented criti- 
cism and of criticism allegedly concerned with the contemporary mean- 
ing, import and value of a ‘given’ work. The trouble is that ifa work is 
‘given’ in any sense at all that bears on the deliberate effort of critics to 
sort out its properties—from among an incredibly vast library of pos- 
sible choices—there must be some sense in a criticism concerned with 
the reception of that work in terms of contemporary sensibilities and 
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some sense in an historical refinement and adjustment of that reception 
(also, be it noted, intelligible and confirmable in a contemporary con- 
text). There must, therefore, be some continuity and even, ultimately, 
some systematic unity in these two apparently opposed approaches; for 
without the admission it becomes an insoluble conceptual puzzle how to 
identify the relevant properties of a ‘given’ work of which a certain 
historical interpretation can be alleged to be ‘the most probable’. The 
upshot is that one cannot attack or defend so-called historical criticism 
without a relevant theory of the nature of a literary work and of lan- 
guage itself and of human values. 
I have a number of interconnected theses bearing on these themes that 
I should like to sketch, that I believe collect the problems of historical 
criticism in a clarifying way. For one thing, speaking not merely ‘meta- 
critically’ but about theorizing about criticism itself, particular views of 
the pertinence and the uses of historical criticism of literary works con- 
ceptually depend on ulterior theories of the nature of a work of art. For 
example, if.a work of art—and in particular a literary work—were 
‘given’ in any sense comparable. to that in which a physical object is 
given in perceptual contexts, there would be understandably strong 
grounds for objecting to, or seriously circumscribing, historical, bio- 
graphical and intentional considerations in formulating an ‘objective’ 
characterization or analysis of a ‘given’ work; in fact, on such a view 
(never mind the details, for the moment) the interpretation of a literary 
work—on absolutely any view of what is relevant and valid—will be 
construed as uncovering or finding or discovering what is hidden or em- 
bedded or somehow present in the given work: the distinction between 
description and interpretation will dissolve or else interpretation will 
be construed as concerned not with what may reasonably be imputed to 
a work but with what is merely difficult to expose in it. There will, 
correspondingly, be a tendency to view a work of art as given once and 
for all, so that variable historical considerations will be denied rele- 
vance.’ 
But the sense in which a work is thus ‘given’ is itself hardly obvious. 

Consider for example the following influential statement: 

There is a difference between internal and external evidence for the meaning of a 

poem. And the paradox is only verbal and superficial that what is (1) internal is also 

public: it is discovered through the semantics and syntax of a poem, through our 

habitual knowledge of the language, through grammars, dictionaries, and all the 

literature which is the source of dictionaries, in general through all that makes a 

language and culture; while what is (2) external is private or idiosyncratic; not a part 

of the work as a linguistic fact: it consists of revelations (in journals, for example, or 


letters or reported conversations) about how or why the poet wrote the poem—to 
what lady, while sitting on what lawn, or at the death of what friend, or brother. 
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There is (3) an intermediate kind of evidence about the character of the author or 
about private or semiprivate meanings attached to words or topics by an author or 
by a coterie of which he is a member. The meaning of words is the history of words, 
and the biography of an author, his use of a word, and the associations which the 
word had for him, are part of the word’s history and meaning.* 


If I understand this passage correctly, then ‘the meaning’ of a poem is 
determined on ‘internal evidence’ if it is fixed by reference to the history 
of the actual usage of the language, which includes now the author’s own 
úse and associations (provided only that that use be not ‘private’—in the 
sense I suppose of not being able to be reliably ascertained by public 
means). But of course if this be admitted, then there is no effective 
difference between internal and external evidence regarding the meaning 
of a poem; for although an author’s journal may be ‘external’ as being 
‘idiosyncratic’ though not necessarily as being ‘private’, it will be 
‘internal’ in so far as it is seen as part of the ‘history of words’. Also, 
anomalously, what is ‘in’ the poem will change with the changing career 
of language; and though this may be an allowable thing to say, what the 
sense is in which a literary work is ‘given’ at all and what the analogy is. 
between such a datum and the paradigms of perceptual contexts will 
thereupon become extremely problematic. If ‘external’ means ‘unveri~ 
fiable’, then of course no one is likely to construe intentional factors as. 
determinants of the meaning of a poem; but if ‘external’ merely means 
‘idiosyncratic’, then, on the thesis advanced, there are no erounds for 
precluding the possible relevance of intentional, biographical, psycho- 
logical, and historical factors. How to determine such relevance im 
particular cases—by no means supplied by the doctrines in question— 
needs still to be considered; but dogmas like the Intentional and Genetic 
Fallacies? become utterly incapable, without some independent theory of 
the literary work itself, of providing the least demarcation between 
what is internal to or external to a work of art. Note also that the distinc- 
tion of internal and external evidence cannot be decisive without the 
‘requisite theory. 

Now what is not fully appreciated in many of the relevant disputes is 
that a particular literary work may be identified—tor critical purposes— 
without at all determining the boundaries of what is internal or external 
to the work itself or even without deciding the defining characteristics 
of poems and the like. Consider for instance, to put the point sketchily, 
that an authentic text is fixed, that is, in effect, a physical specimen of a 
poem, the printed words on a page. It is entirely possible that all who 
dispute about the interpretation of the poem, and about what the nature 
of interpretation and poetry may be, will agree that their respective 
efforts are concerned to construe the text as a poem. It is, furthermore, 
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‘perfectly obvious that the text (much as a physical object, though it has 
its peculiar features) will remain relatively constant through time, 
though the poem (whatever we may mean in speaking of ‘the poem’) 
may well be said to have a significantly changing history and itself to 
change significantly as language evolves. For instance, on the theory 
just examined, if the meaning of a poem itself depends on the history of 
the living language,” then as the language changes—regardless of when 
the poem was originally “composed’ (now a rather puzzling claim of its 
own)—the poem itself, the meaning of the poem, will change. But if 
this be granted, then it is clearly extremely difficult to specify a sense in 
which the poem—returning to Marsh’s statement—can be said to be 
given: the text is given, but in what sense can the poem be said to be 
given? Furthermore if poems and other works of art are identified in 
accordance with certain conventions that are themselves relatively neu- 
tral to critical and metacritical disputes (and indeed facilitate them),1° it 
is an entirely open question what is and what is not admissible as a 
critical interpretation of a ‘given’ work. It will do no good to foreclose 
on historical, biographical, psychological or intentional factors (dis- 
regarding their overlapping extensions) if these may be sorted out—and 
generally they may—in the public domain. Also we must see that the 
strategy of the dispute is essentially the same for the admissibility of all 
such factors: the most narrowly construed intentional factors, for in- 
stance, constitute nothing more than a particular restriction among what 
must be admitted to be basically historical factors; alternatively put, 
problems of confirmation, legitimate as they may be, simply do not 
bear in any relevant way on what may be admitted into a description or 
interpretation of a given literary piece. 

To admit that the meaning of a poem depends on the history of 
linguistic usage is—to put it flatly—to admit, however provisionally, 
absolutely all significant speech and even all significant non-linguistic 
behaviour. The only way to draw lines here is to theorize about the 
nature of a literary piece. Furthermore if a grasp of the meaning of 
language, even of contemporary language, requires some historical 
sensibility, and if ‘internal evidence’ concerns reading a literary work in 
terms of the actual usage of the language, then—by a reductio—even a 
reading sensitized by a grasp of contemporary usage but utterly ignorant 
of linguistic usage at the moment of composition will have to count as 
historical criticism! From this point of view historical criticism properly 
so called is merely restricted to a special concern within a practice that is 
in principle uniform for the literature of all periods. Hardly stretching 
concepts, one could make this out to be the sense, for instance, of René 
Wellek’s much quoted remark: ‘literary theory without criticism or 
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history, or criticism without theory or history, or history without theory 
and criticism [is inconceivable’}." Also if the claim is allowed, then the 
admission of the legitimacy of criticism focused in terms of a contem- 
porary sensibility and of criticism focussed in terms of a sensibility 
attuned to usage at the moment of composition entails the admissibility 
as well of criticism focussed in terms of a sensibility attuned to usage at 
any time between composition and the present. If there is any accuracy 
at all in fixing the meanings of the words and expressions of a living 
language for any given period, then it is simply a special interest that 
dictates a restriction of interpretations along the lines preferred by strict 
historical critics (e.g. Rosemund Tuve) or by those focussed on con- 
temporary sensibilities (e.g. John Crowe Ransom). It would then be 
merely an accident that the profession has failed to produce antiquarian 
champions of a sort of historical criticism ranging over intermediary 
periods and figures, for instance, who restrict their activities to formulat- 
ing authentic Renaissance interpretations of ancient texts. But perhaps 
it actually has produced these as well. 

That the problem of ‘objective’ criticism is incredibly difficult to solve 
and is much muddled by even the ablest theorists of criticism can, I 
believe, be demonstrated at a stroke. René Wellek, for instance, oppos- 
ing the extreme relativism advocated by some of his colleagues, declares 
that “literary study differs from historical study in having to deal not 
with documents but with monuments’ 12 By this he means to congratulate 
the literary student who ‘can examine his object, the work itself’, who 
can “isolate his object . . . the literary work of art, . . . contemplate it 
intently, . . . analyze, . . . interpret, and finally . . . evaluate it by criteria 
derived from, verified by, buttressed by, as wide a knowledge, as close 
an observation, as keen a sensibility, as honest a judgment as we can 
command .\4 The encouragement is gratifying. But when we turn to ask 
what Wellek understands by literature we learn that ‘the real poem must 
be conceived as a structure of norms, realized only partially in the actual 
experience of its many readers . . .[a] system of norms [that] is growing 
and changing and will remain, in some sense, always incompletely and 
imperfectly realized’. I do not, frankly, believe Wellek’s view is en- 
tirely intelligible; but in any case, in whatever generous sense it may be 
read, it is most certainly impossible (consistently) to speak about the 
critic's study of monuments in any sense analogous to talk about physical 
objects ‘given’ in perceptual contexts. And of course, if this is so, it is 
absolutely hopeless to take a stand on the basis of what a work of art is as to 
whether historical, biographical, psychological or intentional factors 
concern what is internal or external to the work itself. I confess I cannot 
see the remotest possibility of sorting these famous quarrels out on the 
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strength of theories of the sort just cited. Wellek himself professes a 
sympathy for contemporary currents elaborating these factors but says, 
in a summary pronouncement, that ‘the work of art as an aesthetic unity 
is broken up or ignored in favor of a study of attitudes, feelings, con- 
cepts, and philosophies of the poets’.1* The blow is directed against 
Freudian, Marxist, Jungian, Existentialist and related schools, but the 
theoretical justification is lackirig and if the passage cited above be ad- 
mitted as a fair sample of Wellek’s views, quite impossible for him to 
provide. 

In fact the conception of a work of art at issue here must, in the limit, 
simply yield to utter bafflement and the impossibility (at least the theo- 
retical impossibility) of literary criticism. This is practically explicit, for 
instance, in a well known remark of Lionel Trilling’s, not very far re- 
moved from Wellek’s view: 


What is the real poem? Is it the poem we now perceive? Is it the poem the author 
consciously intended? Is it the poem the author and his first readers read? Well, it is 
all these things, depending on the state of our knowledge. But in addition the poem 
is the poem as it has existed in history, as it has lived its life from Then to Now, as 
it is a thing which submits itself to one kind of perception in one age and another 
kind of perception in another age, as it exerts in each age a different kind of power. 
This makes it a thing that we can never wholly understand—other things too, of 
course, help to make it that—and the mystery, the unreachable part of the poem, is 
one of its aesthetic elements.?” : 


The thesis, therefore, leads to the celebration of Babel.!® 

The principal difference between Wellek and Trilling, relevant to our 
discussion of the nature of historical criticism, is this: although they hold 
strikingly similar views of what a literary work is, Trilling inclines to- 
wards a radical relativism and Wellek explicitly opposes it. On the con- 
ceptual grounds given, Trilling’s view is the more consistent but Wel- 
lek’s is the more sensible. The problem, obviously, is to find a way of 
fixing the object of critical interpretation in the flux of history. 

One of the most arresting recent efforts to do just this has been made 
by E. D. Hirsch, whose views fall within the tradition of continental 
hermeneutics. His own statement seems admirably straightforward: 


As soon as anyone claims validity for his interpretation (and few would listen to a 
critic who did not), he is immediately caught in a web of logical necessity. If his 
claim to validity is to hold, he must be willing to measure his interpretation against 
a genuinely discriminating norm, and the only compelling normative principle that 
has ever been brought forward is the old-fashioned ideal of rightly understanding 
what the author meant . . . [I]t is the only kind of interpretation with a determinate 
object, and thus the only kind that can lay claim to validity in any straightforward 
and practicable sense of that term.) | 
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The difficulty, however, has merely been shifted. Hirsch construes inter- 
pretation (as opposed to criticism—which, more generously, concerns 
‘intrinsic and extrinsic significance’, intentionally, historically and per- 
sonally variable, that may be imputed to particular works once their 
meaning is established),2° I say Hirsch construes interpretation simply 
‘as a re-cognition of the author’s meaning’. Nothing more; nothing 
less. The meaning of a text, for Hirsch, does not ever change; only its 
significance, for the author or for others.2* ‘Meaning’, he says, ‘is that 
which is represented by a text; it is what the author meant by his use of 
a particular sign sequence; it is what the signs represent’**—a formula 
which, in the tradition of Dilthey, seems to focus primarily on what the 
author intended by what he said rather than on the mere (but essential) 
intentionality of language itself.?4 Hirsch concedes, it must be noted, 
' that ‘there are usually components of an author’s intended meaning that 
he is not conscious of’, by which caveat he hopes to avoid psycho- 
logizing meaning.?® 

I can now tabulate very quickly the inherent weaknesses of Hirsch’s 
effort. For one thing disagreements about the interpretation of a text 
usually, on his view, depend on a disagreement about genre, that is on 
the conventions governing types of utterances, conventions that embody 
distinct purposes within the boundaries of which particular utterances 
are made?’ Criticism cannot go forward objectively unless there are 
such things as ‘intrinsic genres’ and unless these genres are determinable. 
Nevertheless the very concept of clearly isolable ‘purposes’ correspond- 
ing to ‘types’ of discourse and defining ‘intrinsic genres’ is both theo- 
retically dubious and hedgingly advanced by Hirsch himself—he says 
that he ‘departs from . . . Aristotle and the neo-Aristotelians by [an] 
insistence on the entirely metaphorical character of an entelechy when 
that concept is applied to a form of speech. A verbal genre has no ente- 
lechy or will of its own . . . [its] purpose . . . is the communicable pur- 
pose of a particular speaker, nothing more nor less’.** The result is that 
the interpretation of the meaning of a text and the validation of intrinsic 
verbal genres (one may substitute Wellek’s term ‘norm’ with the same 
result) are simply two sides of the same enterprise; the argument cannot 
possibly fail to be question-begging. On the one hand Hirsch admits 
that ‘at the level of history there is no real entity such as a genre. . . that 
can adequately define and subsume all the individuals that are called by 
the same generic name, such as ode, sonnet, command, prayer, or epic ;?9 
on the other, he says that ‘the larger genre concepts represent norms and 
conventions that were actually brought into play’*° I cannot see how 
these two statements can be reconciled in the sense in which ‘the deter- 
mination of genres, purposes and the like, relevant to particular texts, is 
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possible independently of the interpretation of those particular texts and 
of the historically variable interests and purposes (and classifactory distinc- 
tions) of subsequent generations of critics. Secondly, Hirsch is bound to 
concede that it is ‘an aspect of most texts’ that ‘the author submits to the 
convention that his willed implications must go far beyond what he 
explicitly knows’.*t Not only is this anomalous for any theorist sub- 
scribing to a doctrine of unchanging authorial meaning, but it makes 
radically impossible the distinction between the interpretation of a text 
and the criticism of its ‘significance’, between what is internal and what 
is external to the text itself. We see, therefore, that for all its apparatus 
Hirsch’s thesis ultimately suffers the fate of those theories already con- 
sidered. The most striking evidence is supplied by Hirsch himself; 
regarding the American Constitution, for instance, he speaks of the 
validity of interpretations of the law governing some ‘unknown and un- 
foreseen state of affairs’ and says that a valid extension is ‘implied’ by the 
law??—with no attention, it may be noted, to historical contradictions 
generated precisely by this sanguine approach. This is simply to favour 
one ideology (or apologetics) over another and—as is reasonably clear 
from the history of the law—without any hope of resolution along the 
comfortable lines he prefers. 

Finally, Hirsch’s own characterization of the discipline of inter- 
pretation cannot, on conceptual grounds alone, be properly distinguished 
from interpretative criticism that is frankly committed to plausible and 
even alternative readings in terms of contemporary sensibilities and 
those of other periods. He holds that ‘two disparate interpretations can- 
not both be correct’**—which itself presupposes the controversial thesis 
of a determinate authorial meaning—and yet he himself concedes (with 
admirable honesty) that “every interpreter labors under the handicap of 
an inevitable circularity: all his internal evidence tends to support his 
hypothesis because much of.it was constituted by his hypothesis’ and 
that “sometimes the generic meanings implied by interpretations are 
disparate’.** But this confutes the theory out of its own mouth and 
registers the difficulties of alleged historical accuracy. 

Hirsch’s theory of the critical programme is in many ways sympto- 
matic of a pervasive yearning on the part of practising critics and theo- 
rists of criticism of the widest possible persuasion; for Hirsch’s ‘genre’ is 
designed at one and the same time to avoid being ‘a species concept that 
somehow defines and equates the members it subsumes’—that is, it has 
‘an indispensable heuristic function’*®—but it is also said to have ‘an 
inescapable constitutive function’.** It is at once a pragmatic hypothesis 
plausible in terms of our available information (and, one supposes, his- 
torical interest)?” and a probabilistic judgement that ‘refers to a reality 
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that is partly unknown and which may . .. never be known with cer- 
tainty’.** The Chicago School is similarly committed to a kind of prag- 
matic Aristotelianism, that is to quasi-Aristotelian literary species and 
genera that are both useful—among plural systems of historical alter- 
natives—and seemingly ‘real’.®°.The hedging of the movement is also 
well known.’® But it is the problem underlying their effort and the 
related efforts of others that I wish to stress. 

R. S. Crane has put the matter quite clearly, whatever his early 
sympathies for a sort of Aristotelian essentialism: 


[The critic] must be a philosopher to the extent of possessing a general dialectical 
schematism appropriate to the discussion of any kind of discourse. This alone will 
enable him to give definition and compendency to his qualitative terms and will 
guide him in applying them to writers and works. An indefinite number of such 
schematisms is possible in criticism and literary history, since the structure of terms 
in any one of them is determined not by inductive investigation into the natures of 
works as particular kinds of concrete objects but by a logically prior analogizing of 
poetry to something else . . . The variety of available analogues for poetry (as for 
anything else) is without predictable limit, and thus there will always be a ‘new 
criticism’ with every new generation if not with every new critic. Once the ana- 
logue is determined, however, the common necessities of the dialectical method 
begin to operate.‘ 


If I understand this correctly, I agree with it: holding a particular per- 
spective and interest in the temporal deposits of literary art, the critic 
imposes, with whatever ingenuity is required (and both Crane and 
Hirsch testify to the facility of the game), a relatively total classificatory 
scheme for his range of specimens. All the distinctions of genres, periods, 
styles and other familiar historical categories are not found once and for 
all but invented to service a given critical interest, not confirmed induc- 
tively as true but exhibited as having a certain systematic usefulness, and 
replaceable by alternative schemes servicing other (eligible) perspectives 
and interests. Once some categorical system is shown to have a certain 
fit and we are introduced to the methods for confirming particular 
claims, we can of course pronounce with confidence that this is Baroque 
and that that is an epic—that is, within the system servicing these or 
those interests.*? 

“ It is easy to be misled here. There are two distinct theorems that must 
be grasped. For one, it may be said that on conceptual grounds alone 
there is no formulable respect in which any system of fundamental 
categories can be said to be discovered—as if nature (or art as a special 
division within nature), contacted without the benefit or prejudice of 
language, might nevertheless exhibit certain ‘natural cuts’ by which to 
confirm (whatever that might mean) the correspondence of linguistic 
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distinctions to the inherent structure of nature. The issue is one of the 
most profound concerns of earlier twentieth-century philosophy, notably 
central in the work of Ludwig Wittgenstein. The import of this on our 
issue is elementary: no distinction of genres, periods, art forms, styles 
and the like can be supposed to be discovered simpliciter, in any sense 
which some suitably selected alternative system of categories could not 
properly displace. The second theorem is, if anything, even more im- 
portant: the proposal of any classificatory system (including historically 
oriented systems) can be made only with respect to a range of items in- 
dependently identifiable, against the background of categories embedded 
in a given language, and justifiable in terms of some governing interest 
or purpose. For purposes of certain sorts—but not for others—it is pos- 
sible to test classificatory proposals (or, alternatively, the classificatory 
judgements they subtend) as true or false.** For example, if one attempts 
to classify living organisms in a way that is in accord with evolutionary 
and genetic theory, then the judgement that a whale is a fish (or the 
proposal to classify whales as fish) is false or inappropriate. The purpose 
of classifying in the biological domain is to bring descriptive categories 
into agreement with our causal explanations of relevant phenomena. 
. The single most important difference between such classificatory pro- 
posals and those affecting literary criticism of any sort generally practised 
is simply that the underlying interest in criticism is not causal in any 
comparable sense, tied, that is, to certain predictive and (causally) ex- 
planatory accounts. In fact it is extremely difficult to say what the govern- 
ing purpose is in the context of criticism. And this is why, in a word, so 
many metacritical disputes are utterly idle and worthless: there is no 
straightforward sense in which competing classificatory schemes may be 
shown to be truer or more correct or fitting for the purpose critics share; 
the pretension that there is is simply a form of circular confidence. 

The problem and the importance of the problem may be readily seen 
by scanning some well known views of Northrop Frye’s: 


It occurs to me that literary criticism is now in such a state of naive induction as we 
find in a primitive science. Its materials, the masterpieces of literature, are not yet 
regarded as phenomena to be explained in terms of a conceptual framework which 
criticism alone possesses. They are still regarded as somehow constituting the frame- 
work or structure of criticism as well. I suggest that it is time for criticism to leap to 
a new ground from which it can discover what the organizing or containing forms of 
its conceptual framework are.*4 


Frye speaks of a ‘first postulate of this inductive leap [as] the same as that 

of any science: the assumption of total coherence’.“* He emphasizes, in 

particular, ‘the causal’, ‘the systematic’, and whatever may safeguard 

‘the integrity of [the] subject from external invasion’—speaking of 
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science:** the implication is that he would seek the same achievements 
in the classificatory schemes of literary criticism. He also speaks approv- 
ingly of Aristotle's approaching poetry “as a biologist would approach a 
system of organisms, picking out its genera and species, formulating the 
broad laws of literary experience’.4? Nevertheless, although, as he ex- 
plains, the critical theorist must ‘remov[e] all external goals from litera- 
ture, thus postulating a self-contained literary universe’ ,*® Frye concedes, 
without satisfactory explanation, that ‘one of the tasks of criticism is that 
of the recovery of function, not of course the restoration of an original 
function, which is out of the question, but the recreation of function in 
a new context’.4® The trouble, then, is that Frye assumes that there are 
identifiable literary ‘organisms’, not just literary texts, that may be 
sorted out once one adopts the aesthetic point of view, which presumably 
yields an ideal classification (along ‘functional’ lines) that is in the service 
of some causal theory somehow akin to biological theories. But this is, 
to speak frankly, complete nonsense, however useful (given the various 
interests that informally comprise what we call the aesthetic point of 
view) Frye’s critical remarks and critical categories may be. 

‘There simply is no logical connexion between critical classification 
{the details of Frye’s monomyth) and explanatory theory that would 
justify testing the truth of classificatory proposals in any sense analogous 
with testing in biology. For one thing, there is, as we have seen, no clear 
sense in which the entities that we call works of art are proper analogues 
of physical objects—which is not to say, as I have insisted, that they can- 
not be identified or talked about. For another, there is no relevantly 
assignable purpose that an insistence on the ‘aesthetic point of view’ 
isolates, in terms of which ‘any classificatory proposal could be tested; 
alternatively put, arguments about this are merely camouflaged versions 
of arguments about what literary criticism is concerned to discuss.°° I 
find, for instance, that nothing is clarified by insisting that Frye’s (or 
Wellek’s) speaking of ‘removing all external goals from literature’ pre- 
serves some distinctively aesthetic point of view or claiming, on the 
contrary, that F. R. Leavis has caught it properly (their views are anti- 
thetical) when he speaks of ‘the major novelists who count in the same 
way as the major poets, in the sense that they not only change the possi- 
bilities of the art for practitioners and readers, but they are significant 
in terms of the human awareness they promote; awareness of the possi- 
bilities of life’.5 

There is, of course, a convergent (an ironically convergent) concep- 
tual conviction underlying the accounts of both Frye and Leavis. Frye 
admits that he ‘takes certain literary values for granted, as fully estab- 
lished by critical experience’, though ‘not a shred of systematic criti- 
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cism’ depends on value judgements, which are merely ‘subjective’.* 
Apart from the extreme naïveté of his theory of values,’ Frye trusts to 
adherence to the so-called aesthetic point of view to identify the total 
range of literary works (his preference of the unity of a Jungian mono- 
myth manqué) with respect to which his allegedly inductive techniques 
will find the governing laws. In this respect he obscures his own govern- 
ing purpose, that his classificatory system is designed to service, and he 
therefore pretends that the system he advances constitutes a kind of 
initial induction that subsequent critical science will refine and confirm.®* 
Leavis, on the other hand, is frank to admit that his governing interest in 
the criticism of literature is the clarification of what he calls ‘the great 
tradition’, that ‘there is—and this is the point—an English tradition, and 
these great classics of English fiction [his preference] belong to it; a 
tradition that, in the talk about “creating characters” and “creating 
worlds’, and the appreciation of Trollope and Mrs. Gaskell and 
Thackeray and Meredith and Hardy and Virginia Woolf, appears to go 
unrecognized’.®> In this respect, not altogether unlike Tolstoy, his own 
taste and historical perspective dictate his systematic appreciation of 
fiction: so that his confidence in the objectivity with which one can 
rank an artist’s ‘awareness of the possibilities of life’ (which is simply the 
‘discovery of the tradition itself) assures him that his own distinctions 
(in spite of his opposition to abstract critical categories) are rooted in an 
objective order of art. But the critical practice of both may be preserved 
if they are recognized for what they are, alternative ways of describing 
and interpreting texts as literature in the service of alternative tastes and 
alternative systematic interests. Nor is this to deprecate such practices or 
their partisans among informed readers; it is only to state firmly that 
there are no true systems to be discovered here, only interesting alter- 
native ways of appreciating literature—each with its own characteristic 
canon for confirming and disconfirming claims. The persistence of 
certain systematic interests strengthens the illusion of the inevitability of 
distinct ranges of categories—which, to borrow from Lévi-Strauss, have 
only “made it’ socially. But even so, for relatively well-defined (though 
not exclusively relevant) critical enterprises, classificatory hypotheses 
congruent with the purpose and method of such enterprises are, it may 
be admitted, properly testable. : 
Under the best circumstances literary categories—genres, periods, 
styles and the like—are heuristic devices, extremely general devices, by 
the use of which critics may attempt to explicate, in a somewhat syste- 
matic way, the distinct features of individual works. Even when genres, 
for instance, may be construed as relatively explicit literary institutions, 


important works often do not fall neatly within the range defined unless i 
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‘the definition of the category is itself dependent on the properties of the 
-work in question—which goes contrary, obviously, to what commen- 
tators like Hirsch require. Also, if questions of the artist’s beliefs are rele- 
-vant (or, what comes to the same thing, his use of cultural materials in 
his work), then, regardless of the ease with which idealized categories 
and idealized world-views may be constructed for particular periods, 
the confirmation of historical criticism is very uncertain indeed.** 
Again, as Wellek and Warren have usefully noted, some genres—for 
instance William Empson’s formulation of the ‘pastoral’—do not even 
have a distinct and relatively dense historical continuity in their favour 
but only a certain utility in making comparative studies.5? They also 
acknowledge that ‘period’ concepts may be expanded into concepts of 
psychological and artistic types and are “detachable from [their] historical 
context’ and that ‘an individual work of art is not an instance of a class, 
but a part which, together with . . . other works, makes up the concept 
of a period . . . thus itself modif [ying] the concept of the whole’.®* The 
upshot is that historical studies (as well as non-historical studies) which 
identify the lines of literary tradition of every conceivable sort are either 
themselves projected (possibly together with a study of causal influences) 
from the study of a wide range of individual works or else a reservoir of 
potentially useful but not systematized distinctions (in, say, the manner 
of biological theory) that a critic may, with care and attention to the 
work before him, call into play if he wishes. The use of such categories as 
relevant to the description and interpretation of a work of art as such 
will, then, depend upon one’s theory of the nature of a work of art, of 
what is relevant to an ‘aesthetic’ interest in it, of one’s own particular 
critical interests within a generous range of alternative and eligible 
enterprises, and very often, though not necessarily, upon one’s own 
values. To say this is, of course, to return us to our original claim. 

This is not to say, however, that causal laws of historical change are 
conceptually impossible. They are possible; but when they are formu- 
lated they will be sociological or psychological or political or cultural 
laws or of that general sort; that is they will be laws of certain regular 
‘sequences affecting highly structured systems. The Marxist account is 
perhaps the most obvious candidate, though in my opinion it is well- 
nigh impossible to distinguish between its pretended confirmation of 
detailed social hypotheses and its exhibition, by reference to social 
events, of the coherence and scope of its own governing values. The 
formal, dialectical laws of mere change as such are simply nonsense, 
though the doctrine of economic determinism is not. 

Now if such a theory were relatively well-confirmed, a classificatory 
hypothesis about literature might well be confirmable, that is as con- 
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gruent with the governing causal theory, in a sense very much like that 
in which the binomial classification of plants and animals is made con- 
gruent with developing genetic and evolutionary theory. On the other 
hand if literary works are not relevantly suitable analogues of organisms 
and the like, then, although the categories of Marxist explanation may 
enrich the repertory of concepts with which critics pursue their criticism 
of particular literary works, the divisions of cultural history could not 
rightly be translated as divisions of kinds of poems, novels and the like— 
as if to say the study of the causes of cultural history were equivalent to 
a study of the causes for a work of art’s being the kind of entity it is, 
relevantly for the interests of literary critics. Lukács illustrates these dual 
tendencies most clearly. For, though he insists that ‘Marxism has a grasp 
of the main lines of human development and recognizes its laws’, he 
also says that ‘the central aesthetic problem of realism is the adequate pre- 
sentation of the complete human personality’; and he means by this that 


the central category and criterion of realist literature is the type . . . in [which] all the 

humanly and socially essential determinants are present on their highest level of 

development, in the ultimate unfolding of the possibilities latent in them, in extreme 

presentation of their extremes, rendering concrete the peaks and limits of men and 

epochs.5? 
Here, then, an initially causal theory of social history is transformed into 
a moral criticism of literature.*° 

There is nothing wrong with this, but the alternative absolutisms we 

have considered—whether they start from a theory of history or a 
confidence about the aesthetic point of view or a dogma about human 
imagination or a preference for certain human values—all pretend to 
deposit classificatory distinctions that capture the essential features of 
literary compositions and, therefore, the essential lines along which 
literary criticism ought to move. On my own view this is superstition, 
pure and simple, and no critical theory to my knowledge offers the least 
legitimate grounds for expecting that the categories of analysis and 
appreciation it affords may properly be construed as a first approxima- 
tion to an ideally ‘satisfactory’ system. I cannot conceive what such a 
system would offer as its governing purpose, that is with a hope of 
convincing any significant run of professional critics.* 
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MUSIC: THE INFORMATION- 
THEORETIC APPROACH 


R. A. Sharpe 


I 


In ais book Meaning and Emotion in Music, L. B. Meyer distinguishes 
two theories about musical meaning, absolutist and referentialist. The 
referentialist theory maintains that music may convey referential mean- 
ing through the linking of motifs, modes, scales and rhythms to certain 
concepts; music is correlated in this way in much Indian, Arabic and 
Balinese music. Absolutists on the other hand maintain that the meaning 
of music is to be found exclusively within music itself, in the interrela- 
tions between a chord and its progression, a theme and its development 
or a melodic cadence and its close. In a given style a sequence creates a 
whole pattern of expectations and this pattern he calls ‘embodied 
meaning’: 

one musical event (be it a tone, a phrase or a whole section) has meaning because it 


points to and makes us expect another musical event. This is what music means from 
the point of view of the absolutist.? 


The absolutist thesis can be most adequately presented by the methods 
of the mathematical theory of information and shortly after the publica- 
tion of Meaning and Emotion in Music Meyer published an interesting 
series of papers in which he set out part of the theory of that book in 
terms of information theory. Before examining this in detail I shall 
describe briefly some of the claims Meyer makes in his book about 
meaning in music. There he divides ‘embodied meaning’ into ‘hypo- 
thetical meaning’, ‘evident meaning’ and ‘determinate meaning’. 
‘Hypothetical meaning’ is the sequence of sounds which the listener ex- 
pects on the basis of what he has already heard. Thus in the aria “Esu- 
rientes’ from Bach’s Magnificat in D, after the sequence (Ex. 1). 
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I expect the cadence to conclude (Ex. 2), which is its hypothetical 
meaning. 
In fact it ends (Ex. 3) 


ee ee ey ee a aoa 





(Ex. 2) (Ex. 3) 


and we now recognize the relation between what we originally heard 
(Ex. 1) and what actually happened (Ex. 3) as constituting the evident 
meaning of the first (Ex. 1). 

Once I know and understand the work well I am able to perceive 
interrelations between the later development and the earlier stages— 
between, say, exposition and development—and these relations consti- 
tute the ‘determinate’ meaning. 

Meyer maintains, I am sure rightly, that when we say we do not 
‘understand’ a piece of music we mean that we cannot construct a system 
of expectations such that the progression of the piece either satisfies them 
or holds our interest and attention in delaying satisfaction. We ‘under- 
stand’ Beethoven and fail to ‘understand’ Boulez or Stockhausen in so 
far as in the former case we know what is likely to come next whereas 
in the latter we do not. 

But whether Meyer is entitled to present his observations as a theory 
about the meaning of music is another matter. Some of the Pickwickian 
claims it leads him to make are exemplified in the remark that meaning 
‘is not static and immutable but an evolving, changing attribution of a 


gesture or sound term’.* The contrast with verbal meaning is striking. It. 
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is a condition of our understanding a language that its terms should be 
employed in a constant sense. It might be true that poetry subtly modi- 
fies the sense of the words by juxtaposing them with others but even 
here it is essential that beneath this there should be a substantial core of 
sameness of meaning. 

Again we can distinguish in the meanings of common nouns and 
adjectives a sense and a reference, but it is not clear that this distinction 
can be drawn for most musical works. Music only carries a non-musical 
reference in fairly exceptional cases,” at least as far as European music is 
concerned, and I do not think we can identify the sense of music with 
the expectations it creates without using ‘sense’ in a new way. For the 
pattern of expectations created by a word does not constitute the sense 
of that word. Equally when we consider Meyer’s tripartite division be- 
tween hypothetical, evident and determinate meaning we see that this 
has no parallel in natural languages. The meaning of a word is estab- 
lished by convention and a person understanding that word cannot 
normally be said to invest it with hypothetical meaning; he either under- 
stands or he does not; he does not project a sense of the word which may 
or may not coincide with the real meaning except in the rather special 
circumstances: where he guesses the meaning of a word he does not know 
or the meaning of a word which is being used in a novel sense. Thus on 
Meyer's theory what is essential in music, the projection of expectations, 
is unusual in natural languages, at least in so far as the meaning of words 
is concerned. 

Parallel objections apply to ‘determinate meaning’. There is no 
ordinary sense of ‘meaning’ in which the meaning of a sentence is only 
understood once we know it, have digested its contents and can see the 
interrelations between its components. 

I conclude then that the sense in which Meyer uses ‘meaning’ in his 
distinction between hypothetical, determinate and evident meaning, is 
so eccentric that I don’t think his findings can have any bearing on the 
question whether music has meaning in the sense in which the question 
would normally be construed. 


II 


The recent development of the mathematical theory of information 
has proved extremely suggestive in aesthetics. Both Meyer? and Gom- 
brich” have made use of it. An authoritative short account is in the paper 
by the theory’s progenitors, Shannon and Weaver, “The Mathematical 
theory of communication: some recent contributions’,® in which they 
show themselves aware of its implications for the arts. 
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We may begin by imagining a message sent from a source to a re- 
ceiver. The unwanted additions to the message which join it in trans- 
mission, additions which make it more difficult to comprehend, are 
called ‘noise’. Examples of noise are static (in radio), distortions of sound 
or picture (in recorded music and television) or errors of transcription 
(stenography). 

Information theory gives us a means of measuring quantitatively the 
amount of information sent from source to receiver. The measure de- 
pends upon the probability of the constituents. If I transmit “Too many 
cooks spoil the . . .,’ the probability is high that the next word will be 
‘broth’ and low that it will be ‘spaghetti’. 

The fundamental principle of the theory of information is that the 
more probable an element, the less information it carries; the less prob- 
able, the more information. Since 1 is the number representing certainty 
on the scale of probability, if the probability that a certain element in a 
sequence will occur is 1 then the occurrence of that element is certain 
and it gives us no information at all. Thus, although it is not certain that 
‘broth’ will complete the sequence ‘too many cooks spoil the . . .’, it is 
very highly probable and hence ‘broth’ carries very little information. 
An indication of this is that we have little difficulty and incur little risk 
of being wrong if, hearing that sequence on the radio with the last word 
inaudible through interference or ‘noise’, we then complete the sequence 
with the word ‘broth’. In this sequence the word ‘broth’ has a high 
degree of redundancy. 

We have already mentioned the concept of ‘noise’. Now the higher 
the probability that an element will occur, the less will noise affect our 
ability to understand the message. Redundancy therefore combats 
noise. An economically encoded message would almost certainly be 
misunderstood, for remember that no redundancy at all means that a 
mistaken reading of just one element results in a totally different message 
being received from the one sent from the source. With no redundancy 
there is no chance of reconstituting the message; thus redundancy, the 
slack that could be removed by an economical coding, is crucial because 
it combats noise, helping us to reconstruct a message after we have 
missed a syllable or two. 

So far we have only considered the theory of information with re- 
ference to natural languages. In applying this to music? Meyer was to 
some extent anticipated by Francis Densmore,!° who applied probability 
theory to Pawnee music. The nub of his later research into musical 
aesthetics, research after the publication of Emotion and Meaning in 
Music, is that music is like language in that it is analysable in terms of 
information theory. If we hear a small part of a phrase, then there is a 
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wide number of possible notes which could follow (in the context of 
Western diatonic music, of course). The following example may be 
followed with approximately equal likelihood by any of the notes given 


= p 


(Ex. 4) (Ex. 5) 
(Ex. 6) (Ex. 7) 


or by most of the notes occurring in any scale in which C natural occurs.. 
I say ‘most’, because I am considering approximately equal likelihood. 
and some intervals are less likely to occur than others. A third, second or 
fifth is more to be expected than a fourth or a seventh. 

If I now fill in all but the last beat of the phrase, the final note is very 


likely to be (Ex. 8) 


(Ex. 8) 
(Ex. 9) (Ex. 10) (Ex. 11) 


rather than (Ex. 9) or (Ex. 10) or (Ex. 11). In fact the final note is (Ex. 12) 
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and the entire sequence reads (Ex. 13) 





(Ex. 13) 


which is, of course, the Opening subject of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto. 

This is simply, as you will have realized, a more generalized version 
of Meyer’s analysis of musical meaning into evident and hypothetical. 
Because some continuations are more probable than others we come to 
expect them and thus endow the uncompleted sequence with that 
hypothetical meaning. The composer may then surprise us by delaying 
the expected conclusion or satisfy us by producing the full close of the 
cadence just when we expect it. 

So far we have been considering the creation, frustration or satisfac- 
tion of expectations at a purely melodic cadential level. The same applies 
to chords. We expect the following progression (Ex. 14) to be com- 
pleted by (Ex. 15). 


(Ex. 14) (Ex. 15) 


And the principle also applies to large-scale musical design. Once we 
understand the principles of fugue form and sonata form, the composer 
is able to play with our expectations by, for example, delaying the 
stretto in a fugue, entering the recapitulation in first movement sonata 
form in the wrong key and then delighting us by a sudden modulation 
into the expected home key, by monothematicism where we expect a 
second subject and by a host of other devices familiar to students of 
Haydn or any of the other more original masters of musical structure. 

If we now turn to Meyer’s own examples, he compares two fugue 
subjects, one from Bach and one from Geminiani: Geminiani, op. 3 
no. 3 (Ex. 16). 
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Bach, Fantasia and Fugue in G minor (Ex. 17). 





(Ex. 17) 


As we have seen, information theory maintains that the more highly 
probable an element in a sequence is, the less information it carries. The 
Jast note of any cadence which ends in a full close obviously will carry 
very little information. 

Meyer points out that Bach’s theme not only has more rhythmical 
variety and covers a larger range of intervals but that instead of ending 
predictably, as the Geminiani subject does, Bach’s subject, with various 
delays and excursions into the unexpected, resists closure on the tonic. If 
we were to re-write Bach’s theme without these hesitations and un- 
expected turns, the result would be banal (Ex. 18). 





(Ex. 18) 


Meyer places a premium on complexity of this sort, the building and 
relaxing of tension by the frustrating and satisfying of expectations, and 
he argues that, other things being equal, better music does not grant 
immediate satisfaction but withholds it. He maintains that ‘primitive 
music’, which he does not necessarily equate with the music of what are 
commonly called primitive societies, lacks this sort of sophistication and 
is less valuable as a result. I imagine that he would include pop music 
under the heading of primitive music and he would certainly be right 
in so far as commonplace dominant-tonic sequences are the stock-in- 
trade of low-brow pop music. His views on this concur with the 
opinion earlier expressed in Emotion and Meaning in Music: 


the inhibition of the tendency to respond or, on the conscious level, the frustration 
of expectation was found to be the basis of the affective and the intellectual aesthetic 
response to music. 


Hanslick was well aware of this aspect of music. In contrasting the 
sensuous enjoyment of enthusiasts who wallow in the flow of sound 
with the connoisseur, who appreciates and follows the intellectual struc- 
ture of the work, he describes the latter as 
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the intellectual satisfaction which the listener derives from continually following and 

anticipating the composer’s intentions—now to see his expectations fulfilled, and 

now to find himself agreeably mistaken. It is a matter of course that this intellectual 

flux and reflux, this perpetual giving and receiving, takes place unconsciously, and 

with the rapidity of lightning flashes.12 

The untiring attention which this demands he calls the ‘pondering of 

the imagination’.8 
. There is another way of creating and satisfying expectations other 
than harmonic and cadential, which Meyer does not deal with. And that 
is that relative complexity of texture, harmonic or polyphonic, can find 
a close in relative simplicity. Examples are to be found throughout 
Western music. I quote a passage from the Bach B minor Mass, the Et 
sancto spiritu (Ex 19). 
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(Ex. 19) 


In fact I think it is arguable that this aspect of creating expectation is 

likely to be the prime feature of the development of Western music in 

our time and may well be one of its links with the more intellectual 

forms of pop. Certainly it is a clue to how we may understand the music 

of Stockhausen’s generation, using ‘understand’ in Meyer’s sense where 

we understand when we can form a set of expectations as to what will 
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follow. For we cannot form very clear expectations on the basis of the 
melodic fragments which occur in the more ‘difficult’ contemporary 
works. 

Meyer maintains that relative complexity in the delaying of the 
satisfaction of expectations is one determining factor in the value of the 
music. 

The differentia between art music and primitive music lies in speed of tendency 

gratification.1 

(1) A melody ora work which establishes no tendencies, if such can be imagined, will 
from this point of view (and others are possible), be of no value. Of course, such 
tendencies need not be powerful at the outset, but may be developed during the 
course of musical progress. 

(2) Ifthe most probable goal is reached in the most immediate and direct way, given 
the stylistic context, the musical event taken in itself will be of little value. 

And (3) if the goal is never reached or if the tendencies activated become dissipated 
in the press of over-elaborate or irrelevant diversions, then value will tend to be 


minimal. 

Some of my criticisms Meyer anticipates, but he does not in my 
opinion give enough weight to them. The point about context is an 
instance. It is, of course, crucial. An obvious and predictable theme may 
be required for a given purpose, the Finale of Beethoven’s Ninth or 
Brahms’s First symphony, for example: therefore we can never straight- 
forwardly apply Meyer’s thesis. We may always claim that the context 
raises the value of any particular theme. It could not therefore be a 
criterion which the critic could use alone to sort out the sheep from the 
goats. 

Meyer also observes that it is necessary that we understand the style 
‘within which the piece is written. Inability through ignorance of the 
style to form expectations about a piece of music Meyer calls ‘cultural 
noise’. This may involve the failure to see in what way a work is not 
trite, the way in which it is defying and resisting our expectations. Cul- 
tural noise, unlike the uncertainty whether the progress of the music 
will confirm our expectations, is an undesirable uncertainty. It is not a 
feature which the composer can play on in his game with our expecta- 
tions. 

Many well known and highly regarded works impose no demands on 
the listener. The themes are quite predictable and do not display the 
patterns of arrest and satisfaction. Many of Schubert’s songs are perfectly 
obvious: for instance, Heidenroslein or The Trout. And yet they are 
charming. Meyer is well aware of this. 


What of a relatively simple but touching work such as Schubert’s song “Das Wan- 
dern’? Is it not perfect of its kind? Is it not charming precisely because of its simpli- 
city?! 
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Meyer maintains that these are valued because of their associations 
with childhood. Their appeal is different in kind and not in degree from 
the appeal of middle period Beethoven. This I find difficult to accept. 
The explanation seems even less plausible when one considers another 
rather obvious tune, Beethoven’s Ode to Joy; predictable, most people 
think it great, but is it associated with childhood? 





(Ex. 20) 


The only way in which Meyer might be able to deal with examples 
like this would be to claim that such themes or passages are only effective 
in certain contexts. It is arguable that simple forms of music, melodic 
lines and chordal progressions which are obvious and predictable, occur 
either in deliberately descriptive music or in a context such that they 
provide a contrast with music of greater complexity and obtain their 
effect in this way. Heidenroslein is a song about the sort of natural beauty 
that does appeal to a child, and the Ode to Joy occurs in a context in 
which it contrasts with music of very great complexity measured by 
Meyer’s criterion. 

Meyer's theory does make it easily understandable why listeners 
should progress from Tschaikovsky and Johann Strauss to Beethoven 
and Bach rather than vice versa. If we are not fully at home in a style, 
then we cannot appreciate what is predictable and what is not; the ele- 
ment of ‘cultural noise’ creeps in. Since any form of noise reduces 
redundancy, it follows that the unsophisticated listener finds a very much 
lower level of redundancy in salon music than the connoisseur. For the 
unsophisticated, then, this music engages the attention since he cannot 
easily predict the progress of a sequence in the way the experienced 
listener can. His delight in the music of Edward German corresponds to 
the more sophisticated music-lover’s appreciation of Prokofiev. 

Thirdly, Meyer’s arguments very largely apply to tonic music based 
on the well-tempered scale. How do we apply it to atonal music? A tone 
row is the basic unit of atonal or, as it is often called, dodecaphonic or 
twelve-tone music. The tone row is not a scale, or a theme, but an 
amalgam of the two. Its elements are chosen from any of the twelve 
notes of the chromatic scale. The order of these notes may be varied and 
rhythmic values may be added to produce a theme. 

Atonal music offers a prima facie case for suspecting a severe limitation 
in Meyer’s thesis. No notes in the tone row have a privileged status. The 
row is perfectly democratic. None of them corresponds to the tonic or 
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dominant of classical harmony. Therefore any feeling of tension and 
release, of expectations delayed and fulfilled or of predictions delayed 
in their satisfaction must be obtained by other methods than those on 
which Meyer’s theory is based. I have indicated one such way in my 
discussion of relative complexity of texture. One other way out for 
Meyer would be for him to accept Yasser’s!® predictions about the de- 
velopment of the scale; for if Yasser is right, then atonality is merely a 
temporary phase in the development of a new scale. Yasser has pointed 
out similarities between the present uncertainty in musical theory, some 
composers sticking to a loose form of tonality, some to atonality, with 
the crisis facing Ars Antiqua in the early Middle Ages before it gave birth 
to Ars Nova. He predicts that a scale of 12 tones plus 7 semi-tones will 
replace the present system of 7 tones (the octave less the one note which 
repeats the tonic) plus 5 semi-tones. This would obviously offer the 
possibility of new harmonic developments with cadential sequence, 
intervallic tension and all the rest of the traditional patterns of diatonic 
music. 

Alternatively, to textural expectations we might add the building of 
expectations in the manner of Indian music, where initially gaps are left 
in a sequence in order to lead us to expect those notes that will fill them. 
There are possibilities like this, but it is extremely difficult to predict 
how music will develop and even whether a settled style will once again 
become the property of composers. 

It might be argued that these alternatives are unnecessarily radical. 
Once the tone row of atonal music is clearly implanted in our minds we 
may expect certain developments of that row, inversion, diminution, 
variation and the other techniques of musical expansion. However, this 
parallels the structural expectations created by tonal music; if the piece 
is in sonata form, we expect the theme to be developed in a limited 
number of ways and then recapitulated and if we are listening to a fugue, 
that the subject should appear in stretto. Over and above these expecta- 
tions classical diatonic music offers relations such as that between 
dominant and tonic, which operate independently of any expectations 
based on knowledge of the basic themes of the particular work and of 
the form in which it is composed. To these atonal music offers no 
parallel. 

Before turning to the next question which I shall consider in relation 
to information theory I should add that Meyer believes that the content 
of music also enters into any estimate of its value. His theory of value is 
not simply and solely information theoretic. 


The greatest works would be those which embody value of the highest order with 
the most profound—and I use the word without hesitation—content.”” 
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Beethoven’s Quartet op. 13- is not something separable from its use of 
tension, expectation and release. If the reference to profundity is aimed 
at removing difficulties raised by the effect of obvious but valued se- 
quences, then we need to know more about it than Meyer tells us. In 
fact this clashes with his remark at the beginning of the paper where he 
rejects the drawing of a distinction between the study of communication 
and the study of value in music. 


Ii 


It has been argued that ‘redundancy’, in its technical sense, confers 
unity upon a work of art. 


Ifa series of notes were played by chance, there would be no redundancy, and also no 
coherence; the degree of coherence is a function of repetitions of intervals and 
melodies and keys, and other elements and relations: could we not then say that the 
measure of coherence in music is the degree of redundancy ?21 


The unity of a work is thus to be found in its expectedness, for the 
predictability of a passage measures its redundancy. Thus a fugue may 
contain both inversion, augmentation and diminution of its subject; the 
form of the fugue demands that the basic material be handled in a 
limited number of ways and the listener may be able to predict the 
general outline of a fugue though its development in detail gives scope 
for the composer’s genius. Now the generation of a movement out of a 
fairly limited amount of basic material is not only the test of the com- 
poser’s ability to construct a well organized movement but is also the 
criterion of that movement’s formal unity. At the same time a tightly 
organized movement in which the composer uses less basic material 
allows the listener to predict accurately the notes from which the 
thematic development derives. In this case there is a relatively higher 
level of redundancy in a well organized movement than there is in a 
loosely organized movement where the composer may keep introducing 
quite new material. 

Some forms are, of course, less highly organized in this respect than 
others. A monothematic movement of Haydn shows a very high degree 
of formal unity whereas the rondo form shows a relatively low degree 
of formal organization. Again, a contrast needs to be drawn between the 
ability to surprise by the generation of new melodic shapes out of 
limited basic material and the more predictable use of thematic roots. 
The old saw about ‘unity and variety’ can be thus given a more precise 
form; the gifted composer preserves unity and therefore increases re- 
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dundancy by restricting himself to the development of a small amount 
of basic material; yet he minimizes redundancy in another sense of that 
word by using this thematic material to produce a variety of unexpected 
and surprising effects. One of the delights of music is in recognizing that 
the scherzo-like second movement and the slow third movement of 
Elgar’s First Symphony use the same material, 





or in watching the marvellous way in which Brahms’s green fingers 
with thematic development produce extended melodic shapes out of the 
most unpromising basic material. Creativity in this respect is the un- 
expected use of expected material. 

Wollheim has argued that it is felt or experienced redundancy that 
counts for unity and not just any redundancy at all. It is the feeling of 
redundancy which counts for coherence in a work and not merely its 
unnoticed occurrence.22 But Wollheim is wrong here, I think. Ifa work 
proved to have a degree of unity which we had not noticed, if for 
example what we had thought was a totally new theme turned out to be 
a transformation of an opening motif, then we would maintain that the 
work had unity after all. We would not maintain that it had suddenly 
acquired a unity which it did not have previously. Yet the implications 
of Wollheim’s argument would be that we could not ascribe unperceived 
unity to a work and in this he is surely mistaken. It is a difficult and 
debatable point whether we would feel that a work is unified even 
when we did not know the grounds for this. It is a commonplace, for 
example, that one can hardly ever recognize by ear alone a palindrome, 
or a crab canon, but that one needs to see the score. I suspect, however, 
that the experienced listener can generally tell from the sound of a work 
whether or not it is unified before he has examined the score, even if he 
does not know exactly what technical devices have been used. 


IV 


Amongst the more familiar forms of melodic development is inver- 
sion, where the theme is turned upside down. Here is an example from 
the Art of Fugue (Ex. 22), 
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Others are retrogression, where the theme is played backwards, aug- 
mentation, where the notes are given double their normal value (i.e. 
twice as long at the same tempo) and diminution, where the note values 
are halved. 

In his book A study in Musical Analysis (1962), Alan Walker adds to 
these familiar devices intraversion, where a note is displaced in sequence 
in a musical phrase. For example, a succession of notes which we might 
represent by the numbers 123456 may, by moving note number s, 
become 125346. A second device which he calls ‘postponed consequent’ 
is of some considerable interest because it enables us to develop a fairly 
fundamental criticism of the analysis of music based upon information 
theory which we have been considering. Postponed consequent occurs 
where a theme has two well-defined sections which we may label ante- 
cedent and consequent: during the development the antecedent is played 
without being followed immediately by the consequent. This then 
creates an expectation that the consequent will occur, an expectation 
which is eventually satisfied. An example, not one of Walker’s but one 
which is a very good illustration, comes from the first movement of 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto. Here is the opening, with the two halves 
labelled 


A type C type 
A 





(Ex. 23) 


And at bar 136 the violin has the antecedent but the consequent only 
follows after several bars of passage work and then in broken chords 
(Ex. 24). 

Sometimes two themes occurring in different movements may be 
related as antecedent and consequent. This helps to unify a work. 

The significance of this feature of melodic development lies in the 
parallel between the information theoretic treatment of music and the 
information theoretic treatment of languages like French, English, 
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Russian, Navaho, etc. You will recall that I introduced the concepts of 
information theory by showing how those concepts applied to natural 
languages. One particular type of grammar theory has been closely 
associated with information theory, namely finite state grammars. 
Finite state grammars analyse sentences on a word by word, left to right 
basis. Starting with the word ‘this’ in the sentence “This man has bought 
some bread,’ ‘man’ is chosen as one of the possible words to occupy the 
second place; the third place is most likely to be occupied by a verb, and 
so on. 

In his book Syntactic Structures, Chomsky” argues that some construc- 
tions in English cannot be handled on a finite state, purely information- 
theoretic, basis. These sentences are rather misleadingly called sentences 
with ‘mirror image’ properties. In a sentence like ‘anyone who says that 
is lying’ there is a relation between ‘anyone’ and ‘is lying’ separated by 
the clause “who says that’. Now this clause can be extended at will: 
‘Anyone who says that people who deny . . . are wrong is lying’ etc., so 
that we get sentences of the form 


where the gap in the middle may be filled by complex clauses of many 
kinds. Sentences with this sort of mirror image property are not capable 
of analysis on a simple word by word, left to right sequential model. 
The generation of the more complex sentences is not by the addition of 
words on the right hand side but by the interpolation of clauses in the 
middle, the left and right hand sides remaining constant. The point, as 
Chomsky insists, is not that the mathematical theory of information is 
inoperative but simply that it does not explain the generating of complex 
from less complex sentences in this way. 
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Now there is an exact analogy in music in the existence of what 
Walker calls ‘delayed consequent’, i.e. where there are two phrases the 
second of which answers the first and where the two are first played 
together and then the antecedent is played alone, thus creating an ex- 
pectation that the second will follow. The consequent is delayed and our 
expectation only satisfied once it does eventually occur. The example 
from Brahms’s Violin Concerto illustrates this. If Chomsky’s criticism of 
finite state grammar is justified, then it follows that the information 
theoretic treatment of music is similarly limited in treating musical 
progression in a purely sequential way. I would not argue that Chomsky’s 
argument falsifies the information-theoretic hypothesis since it remains 
true that we can interpret the sequence of notes as a statistically related 
sequence even in a mirror image phrase. Rather it shows that the infor- 
mation-theoretic model is inadequate to deal with certain features of 
musical phrase structure where the basic unit is larger. Information- 
theoretic approaches do not sufficiently take into account the existence 
of larger units than the single note. 

Owing to lack of space, I have not been able to discuss the most usual 
objections to Meyer’s analysis, that is, why music continues to delight 
us once all surprise has vanished. I do not however think Meyer’s thesis 
founders on this: aesthetic surprise is surely unique and can defy 


familiarity. 
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SINCE THE invention of sociology by August Comte it has been generally 
recognized that the function of the sociologist is ‘to know’, ‘to predict’ 
and eventually ‘to act’ on the basis of his predictions, and it has been 
constantly repeated that the sociologist should abstain from judging the 
human groups he studies in terms of his personal and cultural values. In 
spite of this commitment to objectivity sociologists have been rather 
abundantly evaluating their ‘human data’, passing judgements on their 
morality, efficiency, taste. Ethnocentrism—a tendency to judge other 
peoples in terms of one’s ethnic (or national) values—was identified as 
the source of dangerous biases in sociology. American sociologist 
Robert Bierstedt invented a supplementary term ‘temporocentrism’, 
meaning a tendency to judge other people in terms of “one’s own cen- 
tury, one’s own era or one’s own lifetime’.? But even these two concepts 
are not sufficient to describe all types of biases resulting from investi- 
gators’ unconscious involvements. Sociologists of art and science, for 
instance, are most likely to judge cognitive and artistic pursuits of non- 
professionals in terms of the criteria developed by professional artists 
and scholars with whose ideas they happened to be familiar. 

In this paper I would like to identify and examine some of my own 
biases which led me to mistaken conclusions that there was ‘no art what- 
soever’ in the two communities where I conducted intensive investiga- 
tions: in ‘Good Fortune’,? a community of American farmers from the 
state of Washington, and in ‘El Nopal a community of Mazahua 
Indians from Central Mexico. Let me introduce a few distinctions neces- 
sary for this analysis. 

The main assumption of this study is that there exist in all human 
societies four basic orientations towards the environment: cognitive 
orientation, moral orientation, activistic orientation and aesthetic 
orientation. In all human societies there is something which people try 
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to learn about. Sometimes their curiosities are directed towards their 
natural environment, sometimes towards their inner life or towards 
supernatural forces; but always they have some standards by which they 
judge the correctness or truthfulness of their observations. In all human 
societies certain things and activities are and some others are not a target 
of moral evaluations. In some cultures it is customary to evaluate 
morally mainly the behaviour of a man towards his fellowmen; in 
others the behaviour and attitude of a man towards his fields and his 
animals is a target of moral evaluation. In all human societies there exist 
some standards of good work or efficiency, though in some societies 
saints and devils are classified in terms of efficiency while in others 
factory workers or administrators are so classified. And in all human 
societies certain activities and objects are evaluated in terms of their 
beauty and ugliness: furniture, food, scientific theories, the human 
body or conversation may or may not be evaluated aesthetically. 

It has to be emphasized at this point that there is nothing exclusive 
about these evaluations. Objects and activities are constantly evaluated 
from all points of view: an aeroplane may be evaluated from the point 
of view of its efficiency and from the aesthetic point of view as well. In 
some human groups elegance is deeply associated with character; in 
some others efficiency is considered a moral virtue. It would be harmful 
for the sociologist of art to be too specialized. The study of aesthetic 
orientations without their larger sociocultural context could lead him to 
great errors. 

The distinction between ‘aesthetic evaluation’ and ‘artistic activity’ 
should be made at the start of any empirical investigation in the socio- 
logy of art. The term ‘aesthetic evaluation’ may be defined as an assess- 
ment of an object predominantly in terms of its exterior qualities, i.e. 
the characteristics which present themselves directly or indirectly to our 
senses, such as appearance, odour, sound, texture. We may evaluate 
aesthetically practically anything and the differences in objects singled 
out for aesthetic evaluation by different human groups have been 
studied by sociologists of art ever since this branch of sociology was 
recognized. There are two broad categories of objects which have been 
customarily evaluated aesthetically: (1) natural objects found in our 
natural environment or those created by man not specifically for the 
purpose of aesthetic enjoyment, and (2) art objects created for the purpose 
of aesthetic enjoyment. 

There exist many popular and scientific hypotheses stressing relation- 
ships between the characteristics of a sociocultural system and the 
tendency towards aesthetic evaluations of one or another type of 
objects. It has been, for instance, often erroneously assumed that 
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agricultural groups, particularly those with simple technologies, tend 
to be more sensitive to the ‘beauties of nature’ than towards man-made 
objects. 

The term ‘artistic activity’ may be defined as any manipulation of an 
object in order to make it aesthetically valuable according to some 
specific criteria current in a given society or group. Harmony of parts, 
external unity or autonomy, juxtaposition of contrasting characteristcs 
may serve as examples of such criteria.® Artistic activity defined in this 
way may but does not have to produce works of art either of ‘popular’ 
or of ‘great art’ type. Some artistic activities never go beyond the stage 
of improvisation for a variety of reasons. Sometimes a given group may 
value above all improvisation per se. Sometimes the lack of cultural, 
economic or political support of social milieu may prevent a full 
development of a given type of art. 

A great deal of misunderstanding and confusion results from the fact 
that identification of the products of artistic activities as being or not 
being ‘art’, and sometimes even assigning them to respective art cate- 
gories, is done from many different and often contradictory perspec- 
tives. It is done by persons claiming to represent the modal taste of a 
given social group, by the producer of a given object himself, by persons 
enjoying prestige within the producer’s social group, or by outside 
‘experts’: by administrators, by famous artists representing different 
artistic schools, by art critics and even by sociologists or anthropologists. 
In order to clarify some of these misunderstandings I decided to concen- 
trate mainly on a relatively simple concept, that of ‘artistic activity’, and 
to analyse some artistic activities in two very different communities: 
that of American farmers and that of Mexican Indians about whom I 
have an abundance of first-hand observations. 

If we make a distinction between non-professional and professional 
artistic activities, it would be easy to conclude that there were not even 
part-time professional artists of any sort in Good Fortune, a community 
of American farmers from the western part of the State of Washington. 
Nobody in this community was even supplementing his income through 
music, painting, dancing, acting or the writing of fiction. And, as it 
appeared to me during the period of my field work, nobody in Good 
Fortune was involved in any non-professional artistic activities either. I 
did not notice any artistic hobbies in this community; I did not hear of 
any community poet, painter or story teller. In the first report from my 
field work I concluded that there was ‘no art whatsoever’ among Good 
Fortune farmers, and my conclusions seemed to be supported by the 
observations on the relative non-importance of aesthetic evaluations in 
this community. 
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Since the inhabitants of Good Fortune were farmers by choice (some 
of them of urban origin), and talked constantly about the superiority of 
the rural life which they chose to live, I expected from them at least some 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, for which this part of the country 
was famous. In spite of this strong assertion of their preference for rural 
life, inhabitants of Good Fortune almost never emphasized the beauties 
of their environment, stressing only the good healthy air and the ‘scenic 
value’ of nice views recognized apparently by some tourist agencies— 
scenic value which might eventually bring profits to the community. In 
spite of the fact that the climate of Good Fortune was perfect for round- 
the-year gardening, there were practically no gardens around farm- 
houses and a Garden Club with small membership consisting chiefly of 
women living in the commercial centre of Good Fortune was ridiculed 
by most inhabitants, who considered preoccupation with flowers as an 
unserious and rather frivolous concern. 

Years later when I went again through my notes from Good Fortune 
I realized that I did miss some important data on the aesthetic orienta- 
tions of these American farmers, owing probably to my own cultural 
biases, since even if they did not evaluate nature aesthetically in any 
direct way, and had the most commercial and matter-of-fact approach 
to what they called ‘scenery’, Good Fortune farmers did travel a great 
deal through their hilly forests, took many photographs and some of 
them even made movies of these trips. It was very surprising to me to 
realize that on these trips they would stop only for the time necessary to 
take photographs of those very lovely views. They would never make 
any comment about how anything looked and they would never relax 
to enjoy it. It was only later, when the slides or movies were shown in 
their homes, they would comment about the shape of lakes, about trees 
or roads, about colours of sunsets and clouds. Their aesthetic evaluation 
of nature was not direct but mediated through technology, so to say. 
And when viewing these movies and slides they would always discuss 
the qualities of the cameras and the talents of their owners, very much 
as painters discuss the characteristics of their canvas and brushes and 
their painting techniques. Taking pictures and making movies should, 
then, be identified as one of their typical artistic activities and their 
products—movies and photographs—as art objects of their favourite 
type. If we further subdivide professional and non-professional artistic 
activities into traditional and non-traditional, the picture-taking and 
movie-making by Good Fortune farmers should be identified as non- 
professional and non-traditional since they were not supplementing 
their incomes through these activities and there was no tradition of 
picture-taking and movie-making in Good Fortune. If we further sub- 
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divide traditional and non-traditional artistic activities into creative 
activities and routine activities, taking pictures and making movies 
would be somewhere in between these two categories: a great deal of 
routine was definitely involved but some variations in the manipulation 
of cameras, use of filters and selection of scenery was introduced by 
Good Fortune farmers. As an example of non-traditional and completely 
or almost completely routinized artistic activity which I did not notice 
in Good Fortune during my field work, I should mention making of 
decorative lamps and various other decorative objects such as little paper 
dolls from prefabricated materials. Since these objects were made either 
partially or completely for the purpose of aesthetic enjoyment, they 
definitely belong to the category of non-professional artistic activities. I 
certainly did not consider them to be ‘artistic’ during my field work, 
because they offended my personal taste too much. There was another 
reason as well for my blindness, it seems to me now: I had a tendency to 
consider only highly creative artistic activity as being artistic, a definition 
much too narrow, as it seems to me at present. 

But the most striking example of a creative artistic activity which was 
not identified by me as artistic during the field work in Good Fortune, 
but entered into my notebooks, was welding for fun done by one of the 
farmers. The welding done by this farmer was completely non-utili- 
tarian since he did not weld anything useful. He did not do it for prestige 
either, to show for instance that he owned a welding machine. From 
time to time he would go to his old barn, put on a mask and start weld- 
ing anything, concentrating mainly on bright sparks produced through 
this welding. He would move the machine skilfully so to produce nicer 
and nicer sparks, and various compositions made out of them. I found 
in my field notes a record of his monologue from one of those welding 
sessions at which I was present. “Look at these sparks,’ he would say. 
‘Isn't this like in Hollywood? . . . and this is me who is doing it all... 
sparks like fireworks, like stars, like aeroplanes . . . I feel really like God 
creating the world . . . see how the lights move while I am moving the 
machine. . . . Isn’t this wonderful!’ I do not hesitate today to call this 
non-utilitarian welding of the Good Fortune farmer a non-professional 
artistic activity of creative type. He used the machine in order to produce 
sparks which he considered very beautiful. This was done for no other 
but purely aesthetic reasons and the various constellations of sparks he 
was producing, though they did not have the durability of a decorated 
basket or painted pitcher, certainly had the durability of a song or a 
musical composition. This was an improvisation, we may say, spon- 
taneous experimentation with a new medium. Under favourable social 


conditions this type of improvisation by a non-professional could have 
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probably developed into a new type of professional art: he had dis- 
covered for himself the art of the ‘happening’. : 
= I was even more surprised and distressed not to find any art in El 

Nopal, a village of Mazahua Indians from Central Mexico situated in a 
green valley between mild hills cut by a large river and surrounded by 
spectacular dark mountains.. Little adobe huts were dispersed between 
large century plants (magueyes) and tall cactuses (los nopales). The. beauty 
of this scenery was striking to any outsider. 

In this case too, I assumed that an agricultural people would be very 
sensitive to the beauties of their natural environment, and I was very 
surprised not to see such sensitivity at all. Instead of the aesthetic orienta- 
tion towards nature which I expected the Mazahuas from El Nopal had 
a strongly cognitive orientation towards their natural environment. 
They displayed a great curiosity about practically all natural phenomena 
and they wanted to learn about ‘laws of nature’ quite independently of 
any utilitarian concerns.’ And there was almost no folk art left in El 
Nopal. A few women who still knew how to make the traditional em- 
broideries on their skirts were rather apologetic about this and most of 
the Indians from the area preferred to buy factory-made clothes or to 
imitate them as closely as possible if they couldn’t afford to buy them. 

It was only after a few months of living in El Nopal that I realized 
that these Mazahua Indians were in fact judging certain things from an 
aesthetic point of view and were involved in some artistic activities at 
first invisible to me. I learned about some of their aesthetic concepts only: 
when I started decorating a little hut in which I lived in El Nopal. Since 
I do not accept the idea that ‘living as everybody else around does’ is ‘the 
best technique of relating to people whom you study’, I had some rudi- 
mentary furniture in my hut, though in this village furniture was not 
used, and I even had a window made in this windowless community. 
On the walls I hung many prints of my favourite paintings, some 
figurative, some abstract, a few old engravings from Poland, some 
Mexican straw figures, some plates and pots. Neither furniture nor the 
window evoked much comment from my Indian friends. They ex- 
pected me to sleep in a bed, not on the floor as they do themselves, and 
they expected me to have a table and some chairs as well. My wall 
decorations, however, provoked a great deal of comment of a definitely 
aesthetic character. Though many Indians liked individual objects and 
paintings hanging on my walls, they strongly disapproved of the multi- 
plicity of these objects. ‘This thing is nice, and this one too,’ they used to 
tell me, ‘but they are too many . . . your place is crowded with objects !’ 
They themselves, if they owned any objects, would hide them behind 
the logs of the ceiling. Only those objects which were ‘sanctified’ by 
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some cherished association, as often were photographs and alarm clocks 
given to them by friends or relatives, were placed on their home altars. 
Unlike their rooms these home altars were supposed to be crowded. 
Some useful objects they owned (pocket knives, mirrors and such) were 
usually hidden in the pockets of their dresses and suits. In their rooms 
they had practically nothing: no furniture, no decoration of any sort. 
Only after some time in El Nopal I realized that this striking emptiness 
of their interiors was neither a result of their poverty nor was it purely 
accidental. I noticed that these almost empty interiors were in fact care- 
fully planned. A few pots which hung on the walls were carefully 
spaced, ropes on which they hung their clothes and blankets were also 
carefully spaced in such a way as to make the whole interior look ‘nice’ 
which, as I later realized listening to their comments, meant to them 
mainly three characteristics: ‘spaciousness’, ‘symmetry’ and ‘order’. If 
pots were hanging on one side of the room, for instance, the rope with 
clothes was placed on the other side. The continuous sweeping of their 
dirt floors and of the whole large area around the huts had also the same 
purpose: to acquire more orderly space. The yards around Mazahua huts 
were swept, in fact, more carefully than any of the most elegant Euro- 
pean parlours, more carefully than any of the most antiseptic American 
apartments. And I have never heard Mazahuas from El Nopal talking 
about the relationship between health and cleanliness or defining the 
concern with daily cleaning as a moral characteristic, as it is often done 
in the United States. Their concern with sweeping was, I am convinced, 
a part of their aesthetic concern with ‘spaciousness’ and ‘order’. 
Decoration of interiors and what is called today ‘landscaping of the 
exterior area around a house’ would be called without hesitation an 
‘artistic concern’ by modern urban people used to professional interior 
decorators and landscapers. And according to my definition of ‘artistic 
activity’ both interior decoration and landscaping are particular types of 
artistic activities. In the case of non-professional interior decoration or 
landscaping it often happens that only more conventional or more fami- 
liar artistic efforts of this type are noticed by an outside observer, while 
the less conventional and less familiar pass altogether unnoticed. Con- 
cern with the distribution of empty spaces, with simplicity and sym- 
metry, so traditional in Japanese interiors, has only relatively recently 
entered into the aesthetic theories of Europeans and Americans. We 
occidentals have probably been as often blind to the aesthetic orienta- 
tions of other peoples as we have been blind to the refinements of their 
moral concepts. A Japanese investigator would very likely have noticed 
and understood much sooner than I did the aesthetic orientation and 


artistic activities of the Mazahua Indians from El Nopal. 
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The American farmer from ‘Good Fortune’ who was doing non- 
utilitarian welding resulting in fascinating showers of sparks was accord- 
ing to my distinctions involved in non-professional artistic activity of a 
highly creative type. Mazahua Indians from El Nopal placing their 
meagre possessions on the walls of their almost empty huts, with special 
attention to spaciousness and symmetry, were involved in non-profes- 
siondl artistic activities of a traditional type. Neither the artistic activity 
of the American farmer from Good Fortune nor the artistic activities of 
the Mazahuas from El Nopal were identified by them as being artistic 
simply because, belonging to a ‘nonsophisticated part of the world’, they 
did not categorize their activities in this way. 

Comtean emphasis on objectivity has been today supplemented with 
the idea that every student of society should understand his own cultural, 
professional and personal values in order to be able to study any group 
objectively. Though often professed, this principle is rarely practised and 
we have been continuously committing many errors of this type harm- 
ful for the development of social sciences and sometimes harmful for 
society as well. The relationship between what Robert Redfield named 
respectively “Little Tradition’ and ‘Great Tradition’ is far from being 
truly explored. We do not know much, for instance, about what an 
educated doctor of medicine can learn from folk medicine of various 
areas or how a professional philosopher may profit from various con- 
cepts of inference or empirical evidence elaborated by so-called ‘primitive 
peoples’. The relationship between “folk art’ and ‘great art’ is usually 
much more thoroughly explored than is the relationship between great 
economic, political, or scientific systems and their primitive counter- 
parts. It is generally assumed, not only by great artists and investigators 
of art but often by people from literate populations as well, that not only 
can the primitive artist learn something from the ‘civilized artist’, but 
also the other way around: primitive art is a great inspiration for so- 
called ‘great art’. 

In spite of the fact that a reciprocal relation between Little Tradition 
and Great Tradition is better established in the area of art than probably 
in any other area of humari effort, a great deal of non-professional 
artistic activity in both primitive and civilized societies still passes un- 
noticed by professional artists and students of art as well. Such blindness 
may have serious consequences both for potential artists and for the 
societies in which they live. If never noticed by people professionally 
concerned with art, some of the valuable artistic activities may never get 
a chance to go beyond the stage of improvisation; professional artists 
may miss an important source of inspiration which so often comes from 
the confrontation with new artistic activities; and finally the population 
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at large may miss a possible source of aesthetic enjoyment. Utopian 
thinking of both ideological? and satirical? character is probably neces- 
sary for the functioning of any society and particularly important for the 
functioning of highly complex modern nations. In comparison with 
utopian thinking in the area of economics, politics and science, utopian 
thinking in the area of art has been rather poorly developed. We have 
very few major works in which a hypothetical or visionary development 
of various types of art, and the consequences of such development for 
society, are described. I recently read. an interview with an excellent 
American sculptress, Luise Nevelson, who makes tall wooden or glass 
reliefs which looked to me like .possible walls of some avant-garde 
cathedral. She certainly presented at least a part of her artistic utopia in 
this interview. She would like to see people living inside big sculptures, 
in apartments where every piece of furniture would be both functional 
and artistic. In fact, every room would be a sculptural composition. She 
had also something to say about the type of people who would enjoy 
living in such utopian apartments: these people would be highly creative 
(though not necessarily creative in the plastic arts) and after work they 
would not have to relax in overstuffed armchairs since their work would 
be enjoyable, of the type from which one does not have to relax. 

Giovanni Papini in-his collection of short stories entitled Gog also gives 
a little of his utopian thinking connected with art and its place in society. 
In one of these stories he describes a sculptor who makes sculptures of 
smoke within a tent to which selected people are invited for these 
improvisations. He is described by Papini as an established professional 
artist, to whose tent travel many people from all over the world. I was 
remembering, of course, Papini’s story while re-reading my field notes 
from Good Fortune. . . If the welder from Good Fortune—I realized— 
began inviting people to his welding shows, his sessions would probably 
start being perceived as the kind of art we now call ‘happenings’. 

Artistic activity of a non-professional character may change into 
professional artistic activity as a result of many factors, some of them 
economic, some cultural, some social. The diagnosis of a non-profes- 
sional artistic activity as ‘art’ by a person of sufficient prestige and 
standing is only one of such conditions. The sociologist of art may con- 
tribute to the development of new types of art through such diagnoses; 
but in order to do it well he should formulate his own frame of reference 
for the study of art and he must first understand his own professional, 
cultural and personal values, which may inhibit his insights into a 
variety of aesthetic evaluations and artistic activities. 
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Questions About Music. By ROGER SESSIONS. 
Harvard U.P. London: O.U.P. 1970. 
pp. 166. 

Wuar 1s music? What does hearing music 

involve? What does the composer, 

through his music, demand of the listener? 

What is the nature of musical criteria? 

These are some of the major problems in 

musical aesthetics dealt with in The Charles 

Eliot Norton Lectures delivered at Harvard 

University in 1968-69 by one of America’s 

Jeading composers. Many of the ideas con- 

veyed in these lectures appeared in Ses- 

sions’s previous book, The Musical Experi- 
ence of Composer, Performer, Listener 

{Princeton U.P., 1950). This earlier work, 

also a collection of lectures, had the virtue 

of incorporating a number of musical 
examples which, unfortunately, the recent 

‘volume does not. However, the author’s 

general viewpoint about the nature of 

‘music and the listening experience has not 

undergone substantial change in the inter- 

val between the publication of the two 

‘books, 

In the opening pages of the present book, 
he describes how he discovered some years 
ago, to his surprise and gratification, the 

‘similarity between his ideas and those of an 

‘unidentified writer on aesthetics whom the 

attentive reader will unhesitatingly identify 

as Suzanne Langer (Philosophy in a New 

Key, Feeling and Form, etc.). There is, then, 

‘not much that is uniquely different in 

Sessions’s views from some prevalent 

notions in current musical aesthetics. The 

presentation of these ideas, however, is 


both thoughtful and sympathetic as well 
as sensitive and humane in its treatment of 
the role of music in human culture. 

Sessions conceives music as a controlled, 
goal-directed movement of sound in time, 
whose meaning is essentially non-verbal. 
Its significance lies in its intimate connexion 
with vital processes of the human organ- 
ism, body and mind; music is ‘a human 
gesture’ (p. 44). At the same time he is 
careful to avoid the pitfalls involved in a 
purely expressionist theory; he explicitly 
denies that music can express emotion as 
such. Rather his view can best be inter- 
preted as a version of the signification 
theory of musical meaning in which music 
is regarded as an iconic representation or 
symbolization of emotional states, only 
some of which can be named and even 
these at best approximately. For example, 
music cannot literally express fear, but 
musical movement—melodic, harmonic, 
rhythmic, and so forth—can be restless, 
agitated, violent, suspenseful. But these 
are highly subjective terms used in the 
interpretation of an art whose meaning 
essentially is not susceptible of verbal 
elaboration. 

In the communication of these non- 
verbal tonal meanings the respective roles 
of the composer and listener are comple- 
mentary. In discussing the creative process 
Sessions appeals to the traditional categories 
of subconscious inspiration and conscious 
elaboration in his account of how the com- 
poser works with associative elements 
(Sessions’s preferred term for melodic, 
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rhythmic, harmonic, textural, sonorous, or 
dynamic thematic material) and contrast- 
ing elements, each working in the service 
of unity and variety, respectively, within a 
specific long-range formal conception. 
The ultimate character of the music, he 
argues, is perhaps more governed by the 
principle of continuity, which determines 
the logical consistency of the expressive 
gesture of musical movement, and by the 
principle of articulation, which controls 
the degree of prominence and definition of 
structural elements of the associative and 
contrasting sorts. 

On the assumption that the primary 
function of the musical work of art is to be 
an object of enjoyment, the composer 
demands of the listener a ‘willing ear’: a 
curious, attentive, and persevering attitude 
in which awareness and comprehension of 
musical patterns and relationships evolve 
on an ever-widening scale of understand- 
ing. The performer’s role is that of an 
interpreter; his goal is to transmit as faith- 
fully and decisively as possible the quality 
and character of the inherent gesture in 
terms of the composer’s notation. 

Concerning the nature of musical cri- 
teria, Sessions rejects an approach that 
would locate them solely in any external 
sources: historical, theoretical, political, or 
philosophical. The cultural world, he ob- 
serves, constantly seeks new sources of 
satisfaction; this demand for novelty 
favours ever more inclusive musical 
frames of reference and, therefore, flexi- 
bility in judgemental criteria. This does 
not imply, however, that there are no 
criteria, or that they are purely subjective. 
In short, they are to be found in the music 
itself and in the depth, intensity and persi- 
stence of the response evoked by it on the 
fundamental level of human impulses and 
feelings. The existence of criteria, then, is 
simply an explicit indication of the means 
of preserving what we find desirable in the 
way of such responses and of discarding 
what we do not want. Some of the desired 
qualities Sessions identifies, such as novelty, 


character, boldness, and the like, are 
clearly the antitheses of those aspects of 
contemporary life he abhors: the pervasive 
boredom, conformity and conventionality 
which characterize to such a great degree 
existence in the present mechanized and 
computerized society. In this way does the 
future of art have a bearing on the future 
of mankind. 

Sessions has tackled complicated and 
important problems here and has attempted 
a consistent interpretation of musical ex- 
perience through the respective roles of 
composer, performer, listener and critic. 
Yet some conceptual difficulties pervade 
his otherwise insightful book. For the most 
part they are not unique to this work, but 
are perennial problems of musical aesthe- 
tics. For one thing Sessions’s claim that in 
music ‘whatever is of real importance gains 
eventual recognition’ (p. 7) presents a de- 
ceptively simple view of a kind of musical 
universe in which historical justice prevails 
and musical virtues are rewarded. But this 
belief is such as to exclude the possibility of 
its falsification in any particular case. One 
may search in vain for musical works that 
are of ‘real importance’ yet fail to gain 
eventual recognition. In short, the state- 
ment is tautologous and therefore it 
neither clarifies the question how musical 
criteria evolve nor explains why recogni- 
tion and approval are accorded or with- 
held. Moreover, as J. L. Austin observed, 
the word ‘real’ is a ‘trouser-word’, and it is 
the negative use that wears the trousers. 
The term does not contribute positively to 
the characterization of anything, but its 
function is to exclude possible ways of not 
being real. What these criteria might be, 
we are not told, unless it is Sessions’s in- 
tention to suggest that they are the direct 
opposites of the various desired qualities 
of music mentioned above. 

Many of Sessions’s assertions about the 
nature of music, aesthetic perception, and 
judgemental criteria are directly dependent 
on two assumptions: (1) that music is a 


language; and (2) that music is a teleo- 
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logical, controlled movement. To think of 
music as a communicative device by ana- 
logy with verbal discourse (p: 105) can be 
misleading in spite of appealing but super- 
ficial similarities. Indeed such words as 
‘phrase’, ‘sentence’ and ‘period’ are applied 
both to music and to language, although in 
no exactly uniform way. The notable 
difference, however, is that music lacks the 
relatively fixed connotations of verbal dis- 
course; it could be considered a language 
only if it were able to develop and sustain 
habitual associations between musical 
events and the internal affective states they 
are thought to signify. Moreover, if Ses- 
sions can claim with justification that 
novelty is among the desired criteria of 
music, it seems even more unlikely that 
this requirement can be met. True, one 
could attempt to maintain that each new 
composition, or groups of works within a 
particular style, constitutes a new language 
or system of languages; but this view of 
music as a polyglot jargon is a cumbersome 
notion and has little to recommend it. The 
particular issue of the proper balance be- 
tween novelty and tradition does not 
appear to have been resolved satisfactorily. 
The further observation may be made that 
while the ear always discovers (imposes?) 
some kind of pattern on unfamiliar musical 
events even if none is there (p. 23), in an 
attempt to achieve a good Gestalt, the 
same cannot be said of our way of under- 
Sancing verbal discourse. 

The second assumption, that ER 
thought consists in controlled movement 
toward a goal (pp. 43, 89), is more plau- 
sible. It illuminates the process by which 
the composer elaborates the possibilities 
inherent in the basic compositional ele- 
ments through successive layers of patterns 
in terms of intermediate goals and how the 
over-all compositional pattern emerges 
from them. Also, it accounts for the way 
in which different musical micro-struc- 
tures can support similar macro-structures, 
such as the sonata form. The chief defi- 
ciency of this view, which otherwise con- 


tributes much to our understanding of a 
great deal of music, is simply that it does 
not apply to all of it. In particular, it is not 
appropriate to describe as goal-directed, in 
the ordinary sense, the aleatoric techniques 
of certain contemporary composers, such 
as John Cage and others, who renounce 
any specific rational control in favour of a 
totally unorganized and random approach 
to the production of sound-events. (One 
hesitates to refer to this action-technique 
as the composition of musical works of 
art.) In this connexion it is worth noting 
that Sessions asserts that neither so-called 
‘“chance-music’ nor serialism is based on an 
idea that has any validity as a general prin- 
ciple (p. 150), so it is likely that he would 
assign both sorts to the category of ‘anti- 


music’ or ‘non-music’ in order to maintain 


the integrity of his teleological conception. 

A valuable feature of this book is the 
chapter devoted to a discussion of the pit- 
falls of musical terminology. At the same 
time the author has attempted to avoid 
artificial inflexibility in the use of musical 
concepts. He claims that terms such as 
‘idea’, ‘image’, ‘shape’, ‘colour’, ‘form’, are 
essentially metaphorical in nature (p. 31). 
While the problem is not elaborated on a 
theoretical level, the discussion is both 
stimulating and persuasive. A well aimed 
criticism is directed at the myth of the 
‘definitive performance’ and the fruitless 
pursuit of perfection through modern re- 
cording and editing techniques. However, 
there remains a discrepancy between this 
condemnation, which depends on a recog- 
nition of the inadequacies of traditional 
notation, and the view that it is the chief 
task of the performer to read the music 
accurately in order to determine the com- 
poser’s intentions concerning the musical 
gesture which is to be actualized on specific 
occasions (p. 66). 

Although this book is perhaps not quite 
as useful for pedagogical purposes as 
Sessions’s earlier one, nevertheless the 
author’s perceptive, spirited and frequently 
provocative discussions of these and other 
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issues of musical aesthetics will make an 
encounter with this work a rewarding ex- 
perience’ for professional aestheticians and 
curious non-specialists alike. 

JAMES HARTMAN 
Scarborough College, 
University of Toronto 


Wenceslaus Hollar: Delineator of his Time. 
By KATHERINE S. VAN EERDE. Published 
for the Folger Shakespeare Library by 
the University Press of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. pp. 122. Pl. 52. $15.00. 

‘I AM NOT particularly concerned with 

adding to the judgement of Hollar as an 

artist . . . it is the content of his work that 

I have found rewarding to study, and that 

content . . . is what I have attempted to 

explore in this volume. It is the inter- 
weaving of the scanty facts concerning the 
artist and the information given us by his 
works that contributes the justification for 
this book.’ Thus: the author defines the 
limits of her interest in Wenceslaus Hollar 
and the scope of this volume: regrettably, 
as a result of this narrow approach the book 
has only limited value and interest. Mrs. 
Van Eerde offers a rather dry historical bio- 
graphy of a rather dry personality, whose 
work certainly records aspects of his age 
with a precision and verisimilitude which 
denies artistic imagination but hardly re- 
flects its rich and varied spirit. The most 
valuable and informative sections discuss 

Hollar’s relationships with his patrons: 

when concerned with his work for the 

Earl of Arundel, or his friendships after the 

Restoration with such prominent intellec- 

tuals as Ashmole or Dugdale and his colla- 

boration with them in illustrating their 
great historical researches, the text comes 
sporadically to life. But even though he 

produced a vast corpus of over 2,700 

etched plates, Hollar’s outlook on his age 

was inevitably oblique, and consequently 
the sub-title ‘delineator of his time’ cannot 
be justified. 

The author records the known facts of 


his life and career with a Hollar-like exacti- 
tude. Almost every plate he made and book 
he illustrated is faithfully listed; and yet the 
central core of a book on such a figure as 
Hollar is missing. ‘It was his work and not 
his-life, however, that was to make Hollar 
memorable . . .’ Mrs. Van Eerde claims. 
But nowhere does she examine his tech- 
nique or style of etching beyond the occa- 
sional uninformative comment on its 
‘delicacy and accurate skill’, or the “baroque 
sweep of space and the play of light and 
shadow’. ‘The work has submerged the 
man... the delineator has been over- 
looked in proportion as his delineations 
have been enjoyed and exploited. . . .’ Yet 
the author fails to bring Hollar to the sur- 
face: he remains submerged under heavy 
prose and superfluous historical data. 
FRANCIS A. AMES-LEWIS 

Birkbeck College 


Essays In Art Education. By VINCENT LANIER. 
1970. N.Y. MMS Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc. pp. 145. 

Tms Book by Professor Vincent Lanter 

of the University of Oregon is a collection 

of reprints of most of his professional 
writings on Art Education over the last 
fifteen years. It presents a fascinating and 
almost autobiographical picture of the 
development of his thinking on a wide 
range of professional and social questions. 
The book was originally prepared for use 
by Professor Lanier’s students. The essays 
are reprinted by a photo-offset process 
directly from the original published texts; 
hence each essay is in a different format and 
printed with a different typeface. The ad- 
vantages of this method for low cost and 
speed of publication are obvious and 
material long out of print, or buried in 
unread journals, can be made available in 

one book. The fact that each essay is in a 

different typeface can be disturbing to the 

reader accustomed to the uniformity of 
most books; however, I for one am quite 
willing to forgo such niceties in order to 
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have more materials in a convenient form. 

Professor Lanier has fulfilled an im- 
portant role in art education, a role which 
has won him friends, admirers, enemies, 
and unfortunately a rather limited degree 
of influence within the formal establish- 
ment. This role has often been unpopular 
and he writes what many of us do not 
really want to hear. Yet we have need of 
him. It was Lanier who was among the 
first to point out some of the follies of the 
creativity bandwagon in the rosos and 
early 1960s. It was he who questioned the 
need and desirability for measuring every- 
thing that lived, breathed and crawled in 
the art room. It was he who spoke most 
eloquently for a need to return to aesthetic 
qualities in the discipline of art. As early as 
19§5 Lanier was pointing out that art 
education has no monopoly upon creativity 
and the education of the creative indi- 
vidual. 

In 1963 his now famous ‘Schismogenesis’ 
paper laid the conceptual basis for what 
has taken place since, the aesthetic educa- 
tion movement. Lanier was among the 
first in the field during the mid-1960s to 
involve himself in newer media such as 
films. Recently he has coupled his pursuit 
of these media with social concerns and an 
interest in relevancy. His paper “The 
Teaching of Art as Social Revolution’ may 
well set the tone for the decade ahead. 
With an almost perfect batting average 
behind him, we need take him seriously in 
his present assessment of problems in art 
education. Such an assessment is presented 
in the final essay in this book, entitled 
‘Looking Backward’. In that essay he 
points to many of the critical problems to 
which we as a profession need to give 
attention. 

H. J. MCWHINNIE 
College of Education, 
University of Maryland 


Ethos und Affekt: Geschichte der philo- 
sophischen Musikasthetik von den Anfängen 


bis zu Hegel. By DENES zoLTal. Aka- 

demiai Kiado. Budapest. 1970. pp. 271. 
THIs BOOK presents the history of musical 
aesthetics from its beginnings to Hegel 
from a Marxist point of view. The attempt 
to relate the different philosophical 
theories about music to the changing 
socio-economic conditions in the various 
periods could easily have led to a crude 
simplification of the complex develop- 
ments in the history of ideas, but the study 
under review avoids these pitfalls. The 
author possesses a penetrating grasp of the 
fundamental philosophical problems in 
musical aesthetics and makes illuminating 
comments on many finer points of the 
aesthetic debate going on through the 
centuries. His treatise also puts the reader 
into touch with relevant contributions of 
modern German and Hungarian musicolo~ 
gists. If the style of the book is sometimes 
ponderous and not always sufficiently ex- 
plicit, this may perhaps partly be due to 
the fact that Zoltai wrote it originally in 
Hungarian and that the present edition is a 
German translation and adaptation pre- 
pared by several other people. The book is 
also marred by a number of printing 
errors. 

Zoltai is not content to discuss the 
vatious aesthetic theories of the past as a 
neutral observer, but proceeds to evaluate 
them according to how far they already 
embody elements compatible with a true 
Marxist aesthetics. In this connexion he 
draws particularly on the aesthetic ideas of 
Georg Lukacs. Lukacs’s theory of ‘double 
reflection’ (doppelte Widerspiegelung) re- 
gards music as the artistic reflection of 
human emotion which itself is the reflec- 
tion of external events impinging on 
human consciousness. In this sense a 
funeral march is the artistic mirror-image 
of human grief, which in its turn is the 
mirror-image of the death of a beloved 
person in the mourner. This theory implies 
the rejection of a merely formalist inter- 
pretation of music, although it recognizes 
the ‘qualitative jump’ between the natural 
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‘expression of feelings and their artistic 
representation. Music, as all art, is under- 
. stood as a reflection of reality. However, in 
contrast to the reflection of reality in 
science which tries to describe objects as 
they are, detached from any human re- 
ference, the reflection of reality in art is 
‘anthropomorphic’. It retains all typical 
relations to human life and reveals always 
‘the contemporary state of the inner and 
outer development of man. According to 
this view music does not represent cosmic 
reality, as envisaged in Pythagorean 
theories, or divine truth, as suggested in 
medieval aesthetics, but mirrors the inner 
life of man as a social being in his emo~ 
tional responses to impressions from out- 
side. 

In keeping with this interpretation 
Zoltai stresses the applicability of the 
Aristotelian notion of mimesis to music. He 
reproaches the modern aestheticians who 
have wrongly equated this concept with 
the naturalistic reproduction of the external 
world and have taken the non-mimetic and 
even non-semantic character of music for 
granted, If mimesis is rightly understood as 
the artistic representation of the inner 
world of man, music appears qualified to 
be regarded as the mimetic art proper. 
This function of music is fully recognized 
in the two influential theories which have 
pride of place in Zoltai's historical study 
and whose key terms appear already in its 
title: the Ethos theory which dominated 
the musical philosophy of the Periclean age 

in Greece and the Affect theory which 
came to the fore during the period of 
Enlightenment in the eighteenth century. 
The mimetic meaning of music forms also 
an important element in the musical 
aesthetics of Hegel, which Zoltai discusses 
in his final chapter as the crowning theo- 
retical achievement in the era of German 
classical music. 

. K. MITCHELLS 

King’s College, London 


Social Purpose in Architecture. Paris and 
London Compared, 1760-1800. By HELEN 
ROSENAU. Studio Vista. 1970. pp. 144. 
£3°75: 

THE LATE eighteenth century was of course 

a time of strife, revolution and warfare. 

France, England and the nascent America 

were centres for revolution and inevitably 

centres of change and social development. 

As Dr. Rosenau points out, the intellectual 

and social contact between France and 

England, in particular between their capi- 

tal cities, was intense and continuous in 

spite of war between the two nations. 

The scholarship of this book, as with all 
Dr. Rosenau’s work, is scrupulous. It is 
not a large book, perhaps no more than 
35,000 words if looked at quantitatively, 
but itis illustrated extensively, and much of 
the information in the text and in the illu- 
strations will be new at least to the general 
reader of architectural history. Some of the 
illustrations are disappointingly reproduced 
but the text is never lacking in its clarity. 

The book is divided into seven chapters: 
three central chapters which describe 
hospital buildings, prisons and educational 
institutions built during the selected period, 
the period just preceding it and those 
following. Two introductory chapters 
describe the intellectual climate of the 
period and the process of growth that the 
capital cities followed. The two final 
chapters are entitled “Utopian and Ideal 
Visions’ and ‘Concluding Notes on Form 
and Function’. 

To begin with, French and English con- 
tributions to public architecture and plan- 
ning are compared. The French are seen to 
be intellectually orientated, deeply in- 
fluenced by the philosophes and encyclo- 
pédie. They are orientated towards the city 
as the rightful habitation of man, towards 
the abatement of noise and traffic conges- 
tion. By contrast the English are pragmatic 
and orientated towards agriculture and 
rural life, and the prevention of pollution. 
In addition to these contrasting or comple- 
mentary attitudes there were affinities of 
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considerable importance. François Quesnay 
(1694-1774) and the French Physiocrats 
saw an agricultural basis to the philosophy 
they developed, a philosophy which in- 
fluenced to a considerable extent the works 
of Boullée and Ledoux in their searches for 
simplicity and scale in architecture, and a 
philosophy which was probably readily 
absorbed by the English, for even if they 
had no intellectual force of equal influence, 
there was the Royal Society and the Royal 
Institution and there was Adam Smith. 
There is a delightful illustration of J. C. 
Loudon’s bird’s-eye sketch of Tew Lodge 
Farm from his work Designs for the Laying 
Out of Farms and Farm Buildings which 
seems to epitomize the English search for 
the ecologically balanced, well structured, 
agriculturally based society as yet scarcely 
threatened by the Industrial Revolution. 
The countryside was still the home of the 
ruling classes whereas in France the nobility 
and landowners had moved to Paris and 
the other regional cities, leaving the 
countryside with its estates and the peasants 
neglected. Generally, Dr. Rosenau points 
out that the French developed a the- 
oretical basis for architecture and for 
planning, which is reflected in the central- 
izing tendencies of their city forms and the 
geometrical order of the buildings. They 
were masters at transforming and extend- 
ing largely medieval forms, as is illustrated 
by Patte’s plan for Paris and other plates. 
In contrast England was concerning itself 
with social planning. John Howard was at 
work and much fairly simple domestic 
architecture was being carried out in the 
towns and cities and in the countryside. 
Dr. Rosenau illustrates work of Dance the 
Younger in London and the rural cottages 
of J. M. Gandy. However the contrasts 
may be extended it remains true that the 
theoretical orientation of the French and 
pragmatism of the English were comple- 
mentary, interchange was continuous and 
fruitful, and Paris and London between 
them created a life-style which we call the 
Age of Enlightenment. 


The three central chapters will be of 
great value to the student of social change. 
They are documentary and show through 
text and illustrations what kind of build- 
ings came to be of importance in urban and 
rural areas, how they differed in France and 
England, and how each of them generated 
new developments in both couhtries. 
Hospitals, prisons and educational institu- 
tions were all buildings charged with a 
social programme and they were buildings 
for the masses. Dr. Rosenau recalls Robe- 
spierre’s complaint that a great opera house 
could be built but no one would see to it 
that a great assembly hall for democratic 
conventions came into being. What 
emerges from these chapters is the growing 
attention that was being paid in both 
France and England to the individual and 
his relationship to an expanding society. 

In the concluding chapters Dr. Rosenau 
writes of Utopias and ideal visions, com- 
paring the two—a difficult task, for such a 
distinction is a fine one. It is clear that she 
has been influenced by the writings of 
Martin Buber, in particular his Paths in 
Utopia, and of Marie-Louise Berneri 
(Journey Through Utopia): both books are 
quoted. In the last chapter Dr. Rosenau 
attempts to relate the quality of life which 
developed in the Age of Enlightenment 
with life and thought in the present day. 

One reviewer at least has suggested that 
this book fails to achieve its objective 
through the unifying theme of social pur- 
pose. On a first reading it may be found 
that so much concentrated and carefully 
documented fact is difficult to digest and 
relate, particularly for a reader not con- 
versant with the detailed political and eco- 
nomic history of the period. Perhaps it 
should have been a much longer book be- 
cause it is much more than its title suggests. 
(We must remember that the title was 
chosen by a cautious researcher.) It seems 
that the theme of the book develops in 
four stages: first the comparisons and con- 
trasts of French and English thought, the 
intellectuals and the pragmatists; then the 
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results of the interactions between these 
two, leading to a profound social re- 
orientation, which leads in turn to a de- 
finition in the third part of what the En- 
lightenment was, and what the qualities of 
living were in the late eighteenth century. 
Finally in the last chapter Dr. Rosenau 
considers the significance of the Age of 
Enlightenment for the present day. She 
writes of Doxiades, the Greek master 
planner, and illustrates his contemporary 


419 


vision through his Dynapolis. She ends by 
writing that perhaps the trends of crude 
materialism and the resulting specialization 
of work in man’s life are being halted. 
There is no doubt that an understanding of 
the Enlightenment will help us in our 
search to find directions at the present 
time and Dr. Rosenau has provided a 
pointer through this study. 


JOHN VOBLCKER 


Glasgow University 
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